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Auto Production Auto Death Toll 
Shows Optimism Yesterday Today Tomorrow Reaches New High 


of Car Makers 


Evidence of Keerer Competition 
Reflected in Changes in Policy 
and Models 


OWNERSHIP DISTRIBUTION 


How Trade Views Saturation; 
Fundamentals Favor Makers; 
Current Price Tendency 


With the 


automobile history 


most prosperous year in 
behind it, the indus 
still 
1924, 
notwithstanding a somewhat pessimistic 
note being struck in Wall Street as to 


try is now in full swing toward 


greater production records — for 


future net profits in the industry. The 
number of cars produced in 1923—well 
over 4,000,000, both = passenger — and 
truck—was a record scarcely anticipated 


But 1924 has set 


a faster pace still, with production 33% 


in the industry itself. 


ahead of 1923 up to the time of writing 
this and about 50% above the computed 
line of during 


growth of the industry 


the past fifteen years. Production fig- 
first half 
2,000,000. 
1923 


and for 1922 they were 1,152,551. 


ures for the year are set at 
The 
were 2,030,793 
Sales 
during the first two months of this year 
running in 


well above first six 


months’ figures for 


were record-breaking vol- 


ume for that time of year. Current sales 
in the Kast are reported as larger than 
last vear, but in parts of the Central ant 
Far West sales are reported to be lower 
than last year. 

The competitive side of the industry 
has produced some interesting develop 
ments. There are indications that man- 
ufacturers are reaching out for the trade 
New 


cfferings by a number of the large com- 


ol several different price classes. 


panies show. this. 


For example, a pro- 
ducer in the $1,500 class has brought 
out another car selling under $1,000, 


and a manufacturer in 
Introduces a new 
000 and so on. 


Price Trend 


The trend toward lower prices on 
practically all classes of closed cars is 
one ot the interesting features of the 
season. The demand for closed cars for 
all-around use made this type a part of 
every manufacturer's line, resulting in a 
wide variety in price and keener com- 
petition than had before existed in the 
closed car field. This season finds sev- 
eral companies offering for the first time 
closed cars at figures around $1.000. A 
lurther growth in the sale of closed cars 
is looked for by manufacturers and some 
have predicted that 40% of the business 
this year will be in this type of car. 

Also there is a noticeable trend toward 

(Continued on page 55) 


the $2,000 class 
model selling tor $1,- 














PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 


successful business operation. World wide 
security. Excellent service and facilities. 


142 years of 
interests. Absolute 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 











indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, 


Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
| glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 



















































































FIRE—AUTOMOBILE--MARINE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 








SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 




















WE WELCOME 
WOMEN 


The Penn Murtuat is proud of its women representatives. We have 
them in the Home Office Agency, and in many of our other Agencies. 
PENN Mutuat men have long been accustomed to women co-workers. 
Recruits are gladly welcomed, and in none of our offices are women 
Agents just merely “tolerated.” They produce a large amount of business, 
because of this congenial atmosphere, and because the PENN MuTuAL is 
liberal in its attitude toward female risks. 

The Penn Mutua recognizes that life insurance is a_ profession 
peculiarly adapted to the woman worker, and for which the woman 
worker is peculiarly adapted. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 














Mark This Year 


Company Records Show All Causes 
Declining Except Cancer and 
Auto Accidents 


INCREASE 40% IN 3 YEARS 





Dr. Dublin Tells of Efforts to Check 
Losses; Public Mood Is 


Fatalistic 
This country’s record for public 
health has never been as good as it 1s 
right now; its record for public safety 


has never been more unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Louis L. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan, sums up the situation for 
Tue Eastern UNverwetrer as follows: 
"We do not, ordinarily, look to mor- 
tality 


reports for a note of cheer, yet 


every such report that is published now- 


adays sounds such a note. bor a mor- 


tality report, with certain limitations, con- 
stitutes a health record, and the records 
of deaths from all of the most important 
that 


the death rate is declining and that actual 


diseases—save cancer alone—show 


human life has come from the 
health 
which has been going on in America. The 


Sah ing ot 


campaign of education in- public 


mortality from tuberculosis has been cut 


in two within a decade. Typhoid fever 


a few years ago one of the scourges of 


the country—has actually become a minor 


death. 


cause of Only two deaths occur 
from the group of communicable dis- 
eases of childhood, diphtheria, scarlet 


fever, measles and whooping cough, where 
Diar- 
rheal complaints of infants are gradually 


there were three, ten years ago. 
yielding to modern sanitation. Women are 
Mor- 


tality from pneumoma is much lower than 


dying less often in maternity cases. 


it was a decade ago.” There ® a distinet 


downward trend in the death rate for the 
heart 


degenerative conditions 


Bright's 


diseases, 


disease and apoplexy. And now, 
that 


diabetes, has 


there are strong indications insulin, 


the new treatment for 


checked the mortality from this cause. 


Rising For Three Years 


“But there is one discordant note. It 


is the rising death rate from accidents. 


[This has been increasing steadily for 


There have been more fatal 
falls and a few more railroad accidents. 
‘These classes of casualties have increased 


three years. 


since 1920, but their death rates are still 
much lower than they were ten, or even 
live years ago. ‘The item that has been 


chiefly responsible for the rising accident 
death rate is automobile fatalities. From 
this cause the rate has increased 40% 
in three years, 100% in seven years and 
almost 700% since 1911. Prior to that 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Eureka Life Gets 
Maryland > Assurance 


SOLD BY MARYLAND CASUALTY 


President Maginnis and_ Associates 
Elected; F. Highlands Burns On 
Board; Paid $14.10 a Share 


Control of the Maryland Assurance 
Corporation of Baltimore, which was 
owned by interests identified with the 


Maryland Casualty Co., has been sold 
to the Eureka Life of Baltimore. It is 
understood that all but a small amount 
of the 50,000 shares were taken over at 
$14.10 a share. 

The Maryland Casualty was chiefly 
influenced to sell the Maryland Assur- 
ance stock because the casualty com- 
pany is of such size as to require the 
entire attention of its officers, an offi- 


cer of the company informs THe East- 
ERN UNperwriter. The executives found 
that they could not devote the time to 
the development of the life company. 
An added reason is that the corporation 
has not up to this time paid any divi- 
dends and it will release to the casualty 
company about $700,000 to be invested 
in interest bearing securities. 


The Officers 


As soon as the deal was consummated 
the following were elected: J. C. Ma- 
ginnis, president; J. Barry Mahool, vice- 
president; Charles O. Hall, secretary, 
and J. N. Warfield, treasurer. These 
four, with IF. Highlands Burns, William 
H. Fehsenfeld, Jacob S. New, Edward 
Plummer and A. W. Mears, constitute 
the board of directors. The new offi- 
cers are also officers of the Eureka Life. 

The Maryland Assurance Corporation 
was started by the late John T. Stone, 
who organized the Maryland Casualty; 
I. Highlands Burns, and others iden- 
tified with the Maryland Casualty. In 


starting it reinsured the accident and 
health business of the Maryland 
Casualty, which gave it a premium in- 


come of about $1,000,000 
well as a life agency corps. 
pany started January 1, 1918. 

The 50,000 shares at $10 par value 
were sold at $16 a share to stockholders, 
agents and emploves of the Marvland 


annually as 
The com- 


Casualty. In 1919, 10.000 additional 
shares were issued at $40, subscribed 
for by the Maryland Casualty. In 1920 


the company reinsured its accident and 
health business with the Maryland 
Casualty and ceased to write that busi- 
ness. 

The combined business of the two 
companies gives insurance in force 
amounting to $37,500,000 and assets ex- 
clusive of capital stock of $2,500,000. 


THALMANN 


Court Orders Ernest Thalmann to Sub- 
mit to Physical Examination In In- 
ternational Life Suit 





CASE 


The latest development in the suit 
brought by the International Life of St. 
Louis against Paul Thalmann, son of 
Ernest Thalmann, the New York banker, 
to annul two policies for a total of $200,- 
000 life insurance which 


the company 
had issued on his life and which it main- 
tains were secured throuch misrepre- 


sentation as to his insurability, is a court 
order secured by the company on Mon- 
day requiring that Mr. Thalmann sub- 
mit to a physical examination. 

The case has special interest for the 
fraternity because the International Life 
is not admitted to New York State, the 
policies hi aving been written throuch the 
company’s Newark, N. J., office. William 

Royall, a New York Life representa- 
tive . also appears in the case. An im- 
portant feature of the case is where the 
applications were signed. The Interna- 
tional Life maintains that the business 
was effected in New Jersey and Thal- 
mann claiming that he signed the ap- 
plications in New York and his defense 
is that the company is not admitted to 
do business in New York. 


NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





D. H. Tharin Appointed by Volunteer 
State Life; Formerly with Equitable 
in Georgia 


W. J. Arnette, vice-president of the 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, announces the appointment of 
Dickson H. Tharin as superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Tharin was for many 
vears a large personal producer in Flor- 
ida. For the past eight years, he has 
l-een agencv manager for the Equitable 
with supervision over Georgia territory 
outside of Atlanta. Under his super- 
vision, the business of that company has 
increased threefold, and the fine organ- 
ization in Georgia is attributable to his 
efforts. 

Mr. Tharin brings to the Volunteer a 
ripe agency experience and the ability 
to assist agencies in a concrete way by 
reason of his well known producing abil- 
itv. A warm friendship existing between 
Mr. Arnette and Mr. Tharin extends 
over many years. 








GUARDIAN LIFE CHANGES 
Clifford T. Booth has been appointed 


manager for the Guardian Life of New 
York at Minneapolis. 
O. N. Petree, of Greensboro, N. C., 


has heen appointed agency supervisor of 
the Charlotte office. He was formerly 
one of the leading producers for the 
company in that section. 

I. M. Dickerson has become manager 
of the Indianapolis agency of the 
Guardian Life as a result of a reoreani- 
zation of the agency, while G. A. Smith 
will be city manager and H. F. Calland 
will devote himself to personal produc- 
tion. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
The national advertising campaign of 
the Pan-American Life started in the 


April issues of several of the national 
Magazines, 


MADE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes Named by Con- 
necticut General Life—Formerly 
With Northwestern Mutual 


Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, formerly with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
appointed medical director of the Con- 
necticut General Life. He is a native of 
Milwaukee and graduated in medicine 
at the University of Illinois in 1910. He 
was house physician at the Milwaukee 
County Hospital the following year, prac- 
ticed medicine in Milwaukee and in 1912 
was elected assistant medical director of 
the Northwestern Mutual. During the 
war Dr. Sykes was a captain in the 
medical corps and served in several con- 
centration camps. 


THEATRES COVERED BY GROUP 


The editorial, “Theatre People as In- 
surance Risks,” in THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER, issue of April 18, has elicited the 
information from William F. Chamber- 
lain, manager of Group lines, the Trav- 
lers, to the effect that there are a num- 
ber of theatres which have insured their 
regular employees under group life con- 
tracts. Eighty-three theatres of the B. 
F. Keith organization, twenty theatres of 
the Poli circuit, and seventeen theatres 
of the Proctor corporation are covered 
by Group Life Insurance in The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 


MADE HONORARY MEMBERS 


Senator J. Wharton Pepper has been 
elected an honorary member of the 


Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. William S. Ashbrook, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual; Fred H. 


Garrigues, mathematician of the 
Mutual, and Henry C. 


Penn 
Lippincott, super- 


intendent of agencies of the Penn 
Mutual, were likewise honored by hav- 
ing their names added to the honorary 


roll. 





in confidence. 


cently entered. 


R. L. 


W. G. PRESTON, Vice-President 





Here’s Your Opportunity 


Recently admitted to New Jersey. 
We want a Manager for that State. 


Openings also in Delaware, Maryland, Vermont 


We Are Going to Assist Some One in 
Building a Real Agency 


If you’re located in any of the States 
designated, it will pay you to write us 


Our 1924 program includes new Gen- 
eral Agency openings in territory re- 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


Operating in 38 States. 
ROBISON, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


President 


R. C. WAGNER, Secretary-Treasurer 








Hancock Changes In 
Medical Department 


DR. ALLEN DIRECTOR. IN-CHIEF 


Dr. Bartlett Made Medical a 
Drs. Hollings and Behrman Named 
Assistant Directors 


The John bidnaiath Mutual Life has 
made a number of changes in its medi- 


cal department. Dr. Edwin H. Allen, 
1917 assistant medical director of 
the company, has been appointed medi- 


William B. 


since 


cal director-in-chief. Dr. 
Bartlett, assistant medical director, has 
been made medical director and Dr. 
Byam Hollings and Dr. Roland A. Behr- 
man have been appointed assistant medi- 
cal directors. 

Dr. Allen has been .connected with 
the John Hancock for thirty-four years. 
From 1890 to 1906 he served both as 
field examiner and assistant in the home 
office. Since 1906 he has given his full 
time to his home office duties. In 1917 
he was made assistant medical director. 
Dr. Allen is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and also of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr. Bartlett has been with the John 
Hancock since 1917. He was formerly 
assistant medical director of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard University. 

Dr. Hollings has charge of the com- 
pany’s X-ray department. He was as- 
sistant superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and while in this 
position acted as field examiner for the 
company. In 1919 he was called to the 


home office as medical inspector. He 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard Medical School. 


Dr. Behrman has charge of the home 
office laboratory. He started with the 
company as a medical inspector in 1919. 
He served on the staffs of the Boston 
City Hospital and the Boston Con- 
sumptive Hospital. He was for two 
vears instructor in the Tufts Medical 
School 


TRAGIC DEATH OF NEWTON 





Phoenix Mutual Life Home Office Man 
Fatally Burned in Fire at His Home 


J. Fay Newton, of the 
division of the home 
Phoenix Mutual Life, 
popular insurance 
Was so severely 


publication 
office of the 
one of the most 
men in the country, 
injured by burns in a 
fire in his house in Hartford on Friday 
of last week that he died as a result. 
He had frequently attended insurance 
conventions and had a wide acquain- 
tance. 

During the war he was a lieutenant 
in artillerv and was wounded in the hand 
and arm by shrapnel and was incapaci- 
tated for some months. 


HUEBNER TO TALK HERE 
The next meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, May 13. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner of the University of Penn- 
svlvania, is coming over to talk on life 


values vs. pronerty values. Ralph 
Haves, of the New York Community 
Trust. will discuss life insurance and 
charity and Dr. Harold B. Wells. of 


Rordentown, N. J., is the third speaker. 


TEXAS COMPANIES MERGE 

The Southern Union Life of Waco 
and the Fort Worth Life are planning 
a merger of the two. organizations. 


PHILADELPHIA ASS’N MEETING 


The Philadelphia Life Underwriters’ 


Association will hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Mav 8. The nominating 
committee consists of J. Mortimer 


Darby, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; 
Allan D. Wallis, [Equitable of Towa; 
Frederick G. Pierce, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Edwin Pearson, 


John R. 


The Prudential and 
Fox, Metropolitan. 
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Giving Force and 
Snap To Closing 


NO LONG DISCUSSION NEEDED 





One Sentence or Turn of a Few Words 
Often Sufficient to Bring Prospect 


to Decision 





Hf. Gy. Hewitt, assistant superintendent 
f the Northwestern National 


nappy, erisp afid quick 


By way of illustrating how 
i forceful close may be made, he 
following, each paragraph be 

th tire close 
Hlow Jong simee you had a thorough 
il examination } am not sure 
can pa Have anv of your folks 
er had caneer or consumption? — Let’s 


hraave ou looked over to see 1 you can 
mything before we talk about how 


‘Let et what time do you yet 
through work \ll right, then just let 
mie u our ‘phone and have the doctor 


over here about tive o’clock to look 
ver, or | will call for you im my ear 


nd take you around that way. What 
oul al 
Pitty dollars a month im regular in 
come wouldu't be too much tor the fam 
vould 1 \ll right, let's fix it 
Wich would be more convenient, an 
nual or emi-annual form of pay 
ent 
You a you want to wait for six 
| hats perfectly all right with 
mie mW you will first show me your letter 


letter from St. Peter to you say 
that vou wall be alive and well six 
ths trom now. Oh, you say you 


ent such a letter! Then let’s not 
have our wite gambling that you are 
omy to vet one Just write your name 


ere 
Shall we make it up tor $15,000 or 
=20 000 

“N let’ ce. Where were you 
born 
“You act, Mr Prospect, as if you 
thought imsurance were like smallpox ; 
omething to keep from ‘taking.’ It 
isn't, for tood and clothes for widows and 
orphans is surely not something to fight 
hy of. Let me make up your order 
now tor $10,000 worth of food and cloth 
ing tor future delivery.” 

“By this short-term plan, we can carry 
vou, until you ship your hogs, for only 
eventy cents a month a thousand. Is 
it worth ten cents a day to gamble your 
health against $5,000? Of course, not!” 

“Of course, you love your wife. Now 
lets get right down to business and 
prove it by buying this life insurance 
policy for her.” 

“Somebody is going to pay for this 
insurance whether you take it or not; 
cither you, 1f you do take it, or your 
wife, by having to earn the amount of 
the poliey, if you don't take it.” 

“lL know that when you married your 
wite you did not make an agreement 
with her folks that you would send her 
back when you were through with her. 


Lhis isurance will guarantee that she 
Hl net have to go back empty-handed, 
i you were to die.” 
“Lets vet enough msurance so. that 
Wile can pet a decent man after 
through with vou.” (Smile.) 


“1.000 vou have is fine for the 
undertaker Now let's get another $1, 
( or the Mrs.” |. 

il surance, you know, is my plan 

otecting vour family You know 

1 havent any better one, so let’s get 
ti 


EF. GRISWOLD THELIN DEAD 


| Griswold) ‘Thelin, general) manager 
of The Prudential for Maryland, died at 
his home in Baltimore on April 5. THe was 
a leading figure in life insurance circles in 


Baltimore, as well as throughout the state. 
Mr. Thelin had been with The Prudential 
> for fifteen years, and before that he was 


° WW ith the Union Mutual and the New York 


** Life. He was fifty-one years of age. 
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WILL CHANGE ITS NAME = 


Missouri Life & Accident Also Acquires 


Building in St. Louies Officers American Central Life 


The Missouri Life & Accident of St. 
louis has taken steps to change its 
name to the Missouri Insurance Com 
pany. This company recently purchased 
the Venol Building, Vandeventer avenue 
and Olive street, and plans to move its 
headquarters there, more room. being 
needed to adequately take care of its 
expanding business. 

Officials of the company also have 
tentatively arranged to expand the 
operations of the company, reaching out 
into new. territory. Heretofore the 





Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
botablisbec 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Addresa: 


Sinan has eontined its operations © | «AI ERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Missouri, writing life coverage in con- 
nection with accident and health insur 
ance. 





was 
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insti 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 








THE NEW YORK LIFE 


in securities and valid credits. 


differently, it means that it has 
which the policy-holders must 
DOLLARS to its members. 


BILLION DOLLARS. 


service. 


grow. 


There is no charity anywhere in 
citizenship, in obedience to the 


Il am not sure that the service 


good agents. 


INSURANCE COMPANY has over a 


THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this immense sum is a measure of the service which the Company is to 
render to the public in the future. 

If it had no money it could render no service. No life insurance company becomes great 
without rendering great public service. THAT’S the law of life insurance. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
has over FOUR THOUSAND MILLIONS of insurance in force. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this is another measure of the Company’s service to the public. Stated 


contracted to pay, under certain definite conditions, in 


do their part, over FOUR THOUSAND MILLION 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


paid to, and on account of, policy-holders in 1923 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS and sinceorganization has paid on that account over TWO 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this is the heart of the whole matter; this is the final measure of its 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
paid policy-holders in dividends in 1923 over FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because those dividends reduced the agreed cost of insurance by so much. Divi- 
dends, so-called, are a measure of the economy with which a life company’s business is 
managed. It’s ALL A QUESTION of service. 


Unless = life insurance company renders service it will not grow; it will not deserve to 


THE ROAD TO A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS IS PAVED WITH MILLIONS OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY BENEFICENT ACTS. 


it. It is first a service in money. And then, too, it is a 


service in what may be called intangible values: In responsibility, in self-respect, in good 


law, in integrity, in all the impulses that make a man 


stand on his own two feet and do a man’s part. 


rende-ed by this Company in seventy-nine years in in- 


tangible values has not been worth more to the public than its service in the two billion 
dollars already accounted for and the billicn dollars now on hand. 
We are still doing business and have room for more good policy-holders and for more 














NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Methods In Handling 
Insurance Trusts 


NATURE OF CASE _ DECIDES 





Whether to Use Insurance Company or 
Bank Trustee Depends Upon Aims 
and Trust Conditions 


By E. P. HUTTINGER 

Legal Department, Penn Mutual Life 

Approximately one year ago, trusts of 
life insurance proceeds administered by 
banks and trust companies became a 
leading subject of discussion among 
bank officials and insurance agents. It 
was inaugurated by the extended adver- 
tising campaign of several large financial 
institutions (probably concerned over 
the iarge number of income and instal- 
ment policies issued by life insurance 
compames) offering their services in the 
same field, pointing out superior advan- 
tages, and in one case—the living trust 
of life insurance—showing considerable 
tax saving. Since that time this topic 
lias been most eloquently discussed and 
argued by almost every large trust 
company, bank and insurance periodical 
and convention. 

Yet, almost 
have been ex 
in some 


all of these expressions 
parte. Insurance agents 
instances have taken umbrage 
at the trust companies’ apparent inva- 
sion of their domain, while the trust 
companies have replied by showing that 
insurance companies will eventually hold 
great sums of money which otherwise 
would have been placed in their hands 
for investment. Many persons have 
been prejudiced, or business interests 
have dominated their better judgments, 
and as so often happens, these discus- 
sions have resulted, not in education but 
merely an attempt to justify prior- 
formed conclusions. 

The object here is to carefully analyze 


all the evidence avaliable, eliminating 
what is untrue and as far as possible, 
giving each fact its proper weight, 


somewhat in the nature of a charge to 
the jury, save and except that any one 
may differ and express his difference as 
forcefully as he is able, without incur- 
ring penalty for contempt. 


Who Should Manage Insurance Trust 


There are three propositions to be ex- 
amined in forming an opinion as to 
whether an insurance company or a trust 
company should manage the trust, the 
value of each varying according to the 
circumstances of the prospect and what 
he wants to accomplish. These are: 

1. Flexible vs. rigid trusts. 

2. Net income vs. guaranteed in- 
come and safety of principal. 

3. Character of the institution. 

The flexibility of the trust or discre- 
tion which banks and _ trust companies 
mav be authorized to exercise is the one 
indisputable advantage in favor of their 
plan. A flexible trust may or may not 
he the best way of working out the 
financial future of some beneficiaries. 
For instance, where a person has a large 
estate, mostly consisting of life insur- 
ance, it may appear advisable to divide 
it into two trusts, one with a blanket 
Power to a trust company to meet un- 
known needs and the other placed under 
an insurance company trust with its 
fuarantees. Again, if the insurance is 
too small to yield a living income, a 
flexible trust may prove more satisfac- 
tory, although this statement will be dis- 
puted by life insurance agents whose 
lives and talents have been dedicated 
solely to monthly income and instalment 
Policies 
Tf circumstances suggest the choice 
ol a flexible trust, no life insurance 
company, operating within charter and 
Statutory limits as such, can offer any- 
thing except a rigid substitute for it. 
This would consist of a beneficiary 
clause or flier, providing for future pay- 
ments in direct or alternative terms, 
caving no question to the judgment of 
the company. Should the unforeseen 
happen, these payments must of neces- 
sity fail in effectiveness. Moreover, 
such a clause, in attempting to provide 
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definitely for every contingency, is 
often verbose, complicated and unin- 
telligible. While it may amply protect 
the company from liability for errors in 
payment, that is no guarantee against 
future dissatisfaction of the persons in- 
tended to the be benefited. 

On the other hand, where the insured 
is a man of some means and it is reason- 
ably certain that he will die possessed 
of an estate commensurate with his 
present wealth, which could be made the 
basis of a strictly legal trust, it would be 
better. judgment for him to leave the 
proceeds at death with the insurance 
company so that the periodical payment 
of income will be guaranteed and not 
subject to change by any event, fore- 
seen or unforeseen; and that the prin- 
cipal should not be subject to shrinkage 
by virtue of fluctuations in the security 
market. In this case, life insurance is 
fulfilling its true function as a last line 
of defense of economic safety, protect- 
ing beneficiaries against their own or 
their trustee’s errors of judgment and 
providing them at least with the essen- 
tials of life—food, clothing, and shelter. 

Question of Interest Earnings 

Net income is the sum which the 
beneficiary receives after the deduction 
of all fees, taxes and other expenses 
from gross income. At the present 
time, first-class securities of a nature 
in which trust funds are invested, earn 
from 5% to 6% per annum. It is not 
fair to base future earnings upon pres- 
ent interest rates. One ought to esti- 
mate average gross earnings over a 
period of, say, 20 years. Of course, 
this will require a financial prophet, but 
authorities would agree that interest 
earnings will not go much higher, if at 
all, and that they are most likely to de- 
cline. This will affect life insurance as 
well as trust companies. Yet, here is a 
significant fact not to be overlooked. 

While life insurance companies cannot 
compete with trust companies on the ex- 
ercise of discretionary powers, they have 
a superior economical advantage in the 
cost of administration as their trusts 


are not separately handled, being part of 
xeneral corporate assets. Moreover, 
through a long period of years and fluc- 
tuations in interest earnings, insurance 
companies (except some companies for 
one year following the influenza epi 
demic) have slowly but steadily in 
creased surplus apportionments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Thus, a de- 
cline in interest earnings would not be 
apt to affect payments from insurance 
companies as seriously, or as soon, as it 


would affect income from a bank or 
trust company. 
The deductions from gross income 


collected by a bank or trust company 


trustee have been already enumerated as 
fees, taxes and other expenses. In 
some states, such as New York, where 
there would be no- personal property 


tax, commissions of trustees are regu- 
lated by statute. Based upon the pres- 
ent cost of doing business, they are un- 
usually low. In other states higher fees 
are charged and allowed, but as_ the 
trust instrument would name the rate of 
compensation, and as many corporations 
do not deduct the maximum rate al- 
lowed by law, this matter may be the 
subject of negotiation and adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parties. The 
two other questions, income taxation 
(state and federal) and personal prop- 
erty taxation, can only be mentioned, be 
cause lack of space precludes a discus 
sion of the different laws in many states, 
but their effect upon gross income is 
equally as important as the other items. 

Guaranteed Principal and Interest 

The net sum received from a life in 
surance company is all useful income 
and will be difficult for a bank or trust 
company to exceed. Provided the bene- 
ficiary has no right of communication, it 
is part of policy proceeds and exempt 
from United States income tax and 
state income tax laws follow the Fed- 
eral, in general. Both interest and prin- 
cipal ultimately distributed, are guaran- 


teed. It is, however, only fair to state 
that while actual interest paid ranges 
from 4“~% to 5%, the interest guaran- 
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teed is a minimum rate of 3% or 34%, 
and while distinguished against the 
guarantee of principal it is true that a 
trust company may pay less than the 
original corpus of the trust at distribu- 
tion, there is also the possibility that it 
may pay more. 

Whether itis better judgment to ac- 
cept these chances or to take the guar- 
antee is a matter for the insured to 
solve, after careful consideration. Lastly, 
it has often been stated that an insur- 
ance company charges nothing for its 
services. Theoretically, this statement is 
true, practically, it is not. The insur- 
ance company does not pay gross inter 
est earnings to the beneficiary any more 
than do trust companies and banks. It 
pays the rate guaranteed and such ad- 
ditional sum, warranted by favorable ex- 
perience, as may be annually apportioned 
by its Board of Trustees. This extra 
apportionment, added to the guarantee, 
is always than the gross earnings 
and the difference between these two 
compensates for administration. 


less 


Element of Administration 


The company which is to administer a 
life insurance trust is a very important 
question for the settler to decide, on 
account of the laws of taxation where 
the trust is to be domiciled and with 
regard to the intellectual qualifications 
of the bank and trust company manage 
ment. This is a point to consider with 
life insurance companies, as well as with 


banks, although it does 
great importance. 

The bulk of life insurance is 
in about twenty-five 
United States, all of which, and many 
others, are large and efficiently man- 
aged corporations. Distinguished from 
these, there are thousands of small 
banks and trust companies which have 
not in them the financial knowledge to 
Warrant their accepting responsibility 
for as satisfactory results as can be pro- 
duced by the great life insurance com- 
panies whose connections extend to the 
most remote country crossroads. 

This is not intended to cast any reflec- 
tion upon small rural and city banks, 
but is rather a tribute to those larger 
and rapidly expanding institutions that 
within the past 20 years have evolved 
from money changers and depositories 
into business developers, fiscal advisers 
and exchanges for disseminating infor- 


not assume as 


written 
companies in the 


mation from and to all parts of the 
world. If the facts of a given case in 
dicate that life insurance proceeds 
should be administered by a bank or 
trust company, great care should be ex- 


ercised to choose some company that is 
old established, well managed, with suf- 
ficient capital and surplus to create con- 
fidence that the trust will be efficiently 
and economically managed. 


Why Co-operation? 
There has been some antagonism be- 
tween trust companies and insurance 
agents on the subject of trusts, notwith- 
standing it was never intended to create 
dissenions. Part of this was due to in 
surance tradition, part to misleading ad 
vertising by trust companies, and part 
to a misunderstanding on both sides. For 
many years, insurance agents have been 
trained and fixed in the belief that this 
protection should never be hypothecated 


or anticipated. It was to be held invio- 
late Laws have been enacted which 
have guarded beneficiaries in the enjoy- 
ment of policy proceeds, and in some 
cases protecting them even from their 
own mistakes Consequently, when 
trust companies, offering the possibility 
of a larger net income, ignoring the 
guarantees of insurance and _ criticising 
the rigidity of payment, grounded in 
economic safety, proposed plans for 
dipping into principal, even for what ap 
pears good cause, there is an immedi 
ate challenge to creed and ideal. 

The other cause, mis sunderstanding, 
is the commonest cause of all conflicts. 
Trust companies and banks and life in- 
surance companies are our. greatest 
financial institutions, standing side by 
side, stretching forth and touching 
nearly every inhabitant, certainly affect- 


ing them all. These 


: institutions are too 
big for conflict. 
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Prize Talks by Alumni of N. Y. U. Course 


Graduates of the Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course of New York University 
formed an alumni association under the 
name of University Life Underwriters. 
This organization meets once a month 
when selling experiences are given and 
prizes offered for the best talks. A few 
of these prize experiences are given on 
this page. 


SELLING $200,000 CORPORA- 


TION CASE 
By H. L. Regenstein 


In selling business insurance, tt ts usu- 
all to present the matter of 
premium deposits and cash values in termes 
of “debit and credit,” and it is vcryv help- 
ful to compare the increase in cash valucs 
with the net deposit 
reanired ina corresponding vear. 

The following statement by Harold L. 
Regenstein, Travelers, on a case of $200, 
100 corporation insurance closed by him, 
iMustrates how helpful such a comparison 
may be in showing the importance of the 


necessar 


from car to year 


mnual increase in cash values as com- 
pared with the annual premium deposit. 

The picture of this prospect is as fol 

Thirty-five vears old; head of a pros- 
perous manufacturing brsines $100 000 
insur on his life in favor of the cor- 
poration, and he is the sole owner of the 
husiness except for a few shares of pre- 
erred stock 

I presented to him the plan of additional 


life insurance to protect the business and 


also to protect the holders of the preferred- 


tock from lo in event of his demise. 
He felt that the annual expense was too 
great for the busine to bear. so I ex- 


to him that if the business were 
ro position at this time to pay two an- 
emiums ona policy, the cost in the 
ears would be nearly offset 
by the cash eredit that would be reported 
a quick asset on annual state- 


very 


eacn ira 


The type of policv was Ordinary Life 
Premium Reduction in the Travelers on 
hich there is an original) preminm = of 


5140 and subseanent premiums of $3,872. 


the first two years when the 


ration would stand the real expense 

carrying the insurance, T submitted my 
flonre ’ follows: 

The third vear of the policy, paving a 


iwm of $3872 


he 
a credit to the business, 


would immediately 
$5,832, 


report, a 


increase in cash investment. The fourth 
year, on charging the business with $3,872, 
a credit of $2,564 is made, this year show- 
ing a deficit of $1,308. The fifth year, 
with the same cost charged to the business, 


he credits his cash account with $2896, 
showing a deficit of $976. In that three- 
year period the corporation would have 


paid $11,616 for the protection of $200,000, 
while it would have increased its cash in- 
vestment $11,292, a deficit of $324. 

I submit herewith the figures as I pre- 
sented them to my prospect, showing that 
after the tenth year of the policy the an 
nual charge to the business in excess of 
the increased cash investment is never over 
$550, and in many years considerably less 
than this figure. The carrying cost is 
in this way shown to be infinitely small as 
compared with the $200090 protection to 
the business. It was entirely on this basis 
of showing the annual deficit between cost 
and cash credit instead of attempting to 
show net cost over a period of years, that 
T closed the case. 


FINDING PROSPECTS GREAT- 
EST NEED 


By M. A. Gilberg 


The particular points illustrated in the 
fallowing account by Max A. Gilberg, 
Travelers, of placing a policy to provide a 
$200 a month income to the insured at 
age 05 are: 

(1) Finding the need that would make 
the strongest appeal to the prospect. The 


first step in this was putting two and two 
together and learning that he and his wife 
were not on good terms. 

(2) Emphasizing the necessity for the 
prospect's providing for himself independ- 
ently of anybody else’s help by the use of 
such phrases as “whether your wife loves 
you or not” or “whether the children are 
rich or not,” and emphasizing, as Mr. 
Gilberg did, over and over again how 
happy the prospect would be at age 65 to 
have a guaranteed monthly income of 
$200 

About a year ago I sold a man $10,- 
960.00 policy and he impressed upon me 
that his children were to be the bene- 
ficiaries. That made me think, and in try- 
ing to solve the case T found out that 
he and his wife were not on good terms. 

At a later date [T went to see him at his 
place of business. Ile is a manufacturer 
of men’s shirts. IT asked him if he would 
sell me some shirts and he said “cer- 
ta'nly.”. When T paid the check he was 
telling me many things about himself and 
I thought that that would be a good op- 
portunity for me to turn to my subject of 
life insurance, so IT stopped him courteous- 
ly and said to him, what would you give 
to have something like $200.00 per month 
coming to you when vou reach the age 
of 65. whether your wife loves you or not 
or whether the children are rich or not, 
you will be absolutely independent for 
life and receive that wonderful income 
of $200.00 per month as long as you live. 
Vhat would be a great thing, wouldn’t it? 
Ile said that it would be fine if he could 
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buy that. I told him that it would in- 
volve a deposit of so much. He wanted 
it and was easy to close. I also sold him 
an additional policy of term insurance of 
$10,000.00 for his business with the idea 
of converting it so that he would create a 
sinking fund. 
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MEETING POINT OF COSTS OF | 


PROGRAM 
By N. B. Heilman 


There are two kinds of appeals, in gen 
eral, which are made by salesmen to their 
prospects: (1) Heart appeals, as, for ex- 
ample, when we say to a prospect: “Tf 
you live, vou will see to it that your wife 
and children have a comfortable and 
happy home. If you die, you want the 
home to qo right on for them, as nearly 
as possible as it is today. That is really 
one of your dearest wishes, isn’t it?” (2) 
Ilead appeals, reasons or arguments which 
convince the prospect that the plan pro- 
posed ts a sensible thing to do. 

The following by Harold B. Heilman is 
a head appeal. It is a practical demon- 
stration of the economy of the life insur- 
ance method of creating an estate, sub- 
mitted in answer to the prospect's objec- 
fion that “the cost was too much and that 
he would be better off if he deposited the 
same amount of premium in a savings 
hank.” 

I appreciate highly the honor of receiv- 
ing a prize from the New York University 
Life Underwriters for having submitted 
a plan which enabled me to deliver $100,- 
000 additional life insurance on a risk re- 
cently written by me for a_— smaller 
amount. T attribute the success of secur- 
ine this business to the thorough training 
and understanding of life insurance gained 
from the splendid course given at the New 
York University which has enabled me to 
grasp not only the needs of insurance, 
but also an understanding of the cost of 
same. 

Prosnect is 40 vears old, married, with 
two children, girl 3% years and boy two 
months old. Applicant carries insurance 
for hoth children and also $300,000 on his 
own life with his wife as the beneficiary. 
When I wrote the applicant recently, I 
knew enouch of his circumstances and was 
sufficiently interested in his insurance cov- 
erage to make him realize that the amount 
applied for was not sufficient. The fol- 
lowing arguments convinced the applicant 
that he should apply for $100,000 addi- 
tional. 

Applicant argued that the cost was too 
much, that he would be better off if he 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 
The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 
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HOEING TIME 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company furnishes a complete and 
effective set of working tools in the form of policies for giving “pro- 


close co-operation with the men in the field. 


The thorough equipping of T.incoln National Life representatives and the shoulder to 
shoulder service with each of its salesmen makes it pay to 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
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‘acai the same amount t of premium in 
a savings bank. 1 showed him that if he 
did uus his estate would only be increased 
by the amount of premiums deposited 
while it used tor life insurance purposes 
he could create an additional $1UU,0UU to 
jus estate immediately upon the payment 
vi lirse premium. lurthermore, 1 pre- 
sented our ZU-Payment Life Diminishing 
:remium contract (Travelers) and 
suowed him the annual premiums at 4% 
compound interest (the usual interest paid 
by savings banks) and the following re- 


sults : 
\nnual premium Ist to 10th 

YVOAE: ove cslee ap waceeeeienies $3,993.00 
Auiuat premium Lith to 15th 

Ac ee rr 2,300.00 
aunuat premium loth to 20th 

GME <q: oaservares. cma va tuaa’aenae 1,046.00 
Ac tne end ot 2U years the yearly 

prceumum payments plus 4% 

compound interest would 

AMNUCNE AOS cece ne wetece sce $95,447.22 
jhe 2ulu year Cash value amounts 

LE? cd cused ewes emnele l ee waa 62,092.00 


Pinerence at the end of 2Uth 
year vetween cash values and 
wie premium payments plus 
compound interest amounts to 32,755.20 
‘Joli premiums paid company 


(without Compound interest). . 56,000.00 
\verage annual cost to insured 
mciuding iaterest (1 arrived 

al ulus ligure by dividing 20 

years into $32,759.20) ..2.2.. 1,037.70 
Lhe above shows that the company 


guarallices to return at the maturity ot 


uice contract all premiums and $0,052 ot 
ius amterest’ while $100,000 insurance ac- 
tuaily Would only cost (including imter- 
$02,/05.22 or $1,037./0 per year. 1 
woo lord bum that he could eliminate the 
Wailer of muerest trom his calculation by 
igurng that masmuch as he would re- 
celve at cash at the maturity of the con- 
more than the premuims paid in 
and that, theretore, the imsurance teature 
actually would cost him only a portion 
of tue interest on his money. 

Liicse arguments sultliced to convince 
tue applicant that he should take the ad- 
auiuonalt $100,000 insurance. 


Cst), 


Fact 


STUDYING MOTIVE FOR 
GOOD APPROACH 


By Miss R. J. Appel 

his discussion submitted by Miss R. J. 
Ippel, well illustrates the importance of a 
careful analysts of an unsuccessful inter- 
vw to determine the cause of failure, and 
the correct motive lo use in a re-approach. 
The habit of analyzing one’s interviews 
will turn many a defeat into cash com- 
MASSTONS. 





My prospect 
cars ol 
children. 
point of 
surance 
hrom my 


was a college man, 35 
age, who had a wiie and three 
Upon analysis, from the stand- 
a program, | found that his in 

was far below his requirements. 
talks with him, | gathered that 

Ms present accumulation of insurance 
lad been taken in response to the Under- 
‘Titers’ stressing the point of protection. 
i, too, felt that this method of exciting 


: the interest of my prospect was an admir- 


able one. 

lor some reason my prospect did not 
respond and all my efforts to get him to 
act were fruitless. I had prepared the 
following features: 

1. Fund for unforeseen contingencies 
eccurring at death. 

2. [Educational program 
dren. 

3. A specific sum to pay the mortgage 
on his home. 

4. An income for his wife during her 
lifetime. 

5. A retirement fund for himself at the 
age of O00, and 

6. A monthly income for the prospect 
in case of permanent disability. 

very feature of this program appealed 
te my prospect, but a final decision to put 
his name on the dotted line for the in- 
creased insurance necessary to carry out 
this program seemed like an impossibility. 
He admitted that he could afford the pre- 
mium; every provision in the program 
carried out his desires; but, back in his 
mind was something that restrained him 
from closing the matter. 

1 went back to my office determined 
to find, either in my interview or in the 
arrangement of a program, the thing that 
would help to clinch the proposition. I 
re-read the program, not once, but a dozen 
times, and with each reading something, 
at first almost indefinable, shaped itself in 
ny mind. I reasoned that if every fea- 
ture in this program carried out his 
wishes, protecting those dear to him as if 
he were alive, then some motive, possibly 
one greater than protection, exercised a 
restraining influence on him. IL recalled 
that in the course of my interviews with 
the prospect, whenever | referred to “In- 
surance as an Investment,” his response 
always indicated a_ lively interest. He 
spoke to me of various investments he 
had made and what he hoped to realize 
from them. Obviously, he was not think- 
ing in terms of protection for those de- 
pendent upon him. What he hoped to 
vet out of these investments was some- 
thing tangible for his own use during his 
life time as well as for his dependents. 

Progressing along the line of thought, | 
looked at the program again, and found 
that near the end was the provision for 
his retirement fund and I realized that 
this feature, from the prospect’s point of 


for the chil- 


view, was somehow lost in the cloud of 
sentiment raised in the consideration of 
the first four features of this plan. It 


occurred to me that in the retirement fea- 
ture lay the real appeal to make the pros- 
pect act. It struck me that this prospect 
was probably interested primarily in what 
he could realize for himself during his 
life time, and that the answer to my prob- 
lem lay in the last provision, viz.; the re- 
tirement fund 

Therefore, I revised the program by 
putting the retirement fund first, the dis- 
ability feature second, and all the others 
in the same order as they appeared in the 
eriginal program. I called on the pros- 
pect a few days later and presented the 
same program, revised merely as to the 
order of the provisions. After emphasiz- 
ing the retirement and disability features, 
| closed my prospect and proceeded to ar- 
range the medical examination for the ad- 
ditional $30,000 insurance. 
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SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


85,000 checks for Special Deferred Dividends, 
| in addition to regular dividends, to be delivered 
by salesmen in dividend year 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, Pres. 



































Your Brokerage Business 


Problem Solved 


URPLUS and Substandard business be- 
comes at intervals a problem with every 
writer of Life Insurance. The solution lies in 
the service offered by the MISSOURI STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY to all insur- 


ance men (on business their own companies 
will not take or cannot handle). 


Liberal medical requirements 
Broad-gauge underwriting rules 
Prompt action 

Expert field advice 

Generous first commissions 


Guaranteed non-forfeitable renewa's 
Contract, or individual case agreements 


(In Branch Office Territory) 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





M. E. 





Singleton, Pres. 






aR 


Havana in 1925 


Home Office: St. Louis 


Our long experience in handling surplus and sub- 
standard life business is at your disposal. If you 
are not in touch with our office in your territory, 


write the Agency Department. 
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Shows Importance 
Of Policy Reserves 


WHY LEGAL RESERVE IS BEST 





Policyholder Building Up Values Should 
Not “Cash In;” Privileges Better 
Than a Bank 


By Thomas W. Blackburn 


Secretary and Counsel, American Life 
Convention 

of life insurance policies 
are maintained by the premiums paid by 
thre }« le yholder 

These reserves earn a fixed annual 
rate of interest, compounded annually. 

Phe net premium is the portion of the 
deposit made annually by the policy- 
holder which is added: to the reserve of 
his policy 

lhe net premiums increased by the 
tipulated interest accumulations consti- 
tute the reserves of the company. 

from the reserves the company makes 
loans to policyholders and from these 

me reserves it pays cash surrenders. 

rom the re crves, all policy liabilities 

the company are paid including en- 

ments and payments to beneficiaries. 


The Keserves 


Importance of Reserve 


he importance of the reserves can be 


readil understood from these facts. 
Vhen the reserves of a company be- 
ome impaired the company is insolvent. 
every incident of a company’s life is 


directed toward creating and maintain- 
Inge its reserve livery investment it 
makes must be well considered because 
it are the larger part of its 
invested asset IXvery policy sold must 

old at a premium which will produce 
that policy’s share of the reserves in 
iddition to its contribution to expense. 

fhe reserve is a first len upon every 


reserve 


form of asset possessed by the company. 
It is an item of the assets whose in- 
tevrity must be beyond question. The 
reserve is the life blood of the company. 


It is called legal reserve because the 
laws of the states and the terms of the 
policy contract specify exactly what it 
must be year by year in dollars and 
cent 

\ policy which is issued on the legal 
reserve basis, whether term, whole life, 
linited payment or endowment is popu 
larly called an “old line” policy. 

Old line or legal reserve life insurance 
companies are required by law to main- 
tai reserves based upon the American 
experience Tables of Mortality or their 
equivalents 

It is this actuarial method of calculat 
ing and maintaining reserves which dis 
tinguishes the legal reserve companies 
from other institutions, which offer term 
msurance at term rates on some form 
ot mathematical computation contemplat 


ing the receipt of mortality cost) esti 
inated or actual These imstitutions do 
not create feserves from which cash 


urrenders may be secured, extended in 
allowed or paid-up policies is- 
ued. ‘They have no principle of non- 
lorieiture or plan for carrying on life 

urance beyond the due date of any 
dehmquent premium : 


UPA 


Phe old line or legal reserve system of 
lite msurance is time tested, fully tried 
nd has never been found wanting. At 
tempt it building life insurance com 
panies Without maimtaining adequate re 
rves have thus far failed and must in 


the tuture be uncertain and disappoint- 
me to policyholders and companies. 
Why Legal Reserve Is Best 

Phe one sate life insurance, meeting 
every human contingency as no. other 
commercial investment can, adapting 
itself to the vietssitudes of life, in health 
or imosicktiess, in good times and in hard 
mes, and protecting the dependents 
agaist death, that most definite of 
human hazards and delinquency, the 


most comon Of human faults, is old line 
leval reserve life insurance. 


“tence a legal reserve life insurance 
viicy the third year carries a reserve 
alue, which ts increased annually and 
way be applied on future premium pay 


ments, may be borrowed from the com- 
pany by the policyholder, or may be 
converted into cash by surrender of the 
policy. 

The loan value of a policy is that por- 
tion of the reserve which under the 
contract of insurance is available to the 
policy holder as a loan, the policy being 
the collateral security. 

The cash value or surrender value of 
a policy is the sum available under the 
terms of the policy in cash which the 
policyholder may withdraw from the 
company by surrendering and cancelling 
the policy. 

The amounts available are mathe- 
matically certain. They are usually set 
forth year by year in the policy for the 
first twenty years. The policyholder 
may learn by inquiry at the home office 
of the company the amounts of these 
values at any given date. 

Policyholders should not surrender 
their policies or borrow the loan value 
excepting under conditions which make 
it most necessary. A husband should 
not borrow from his widow and a father 
should hesitate to impair the estate of 
orphan children. 

Nevertheless, there are times when by 
utilizing the value of a life insurance 
policy, financial sacrifices may be avoid- 
ed. It is under these exceptional condi- 
tions that the beneficence of life insur- 


ance is appreciated. Many a man has 
been saved from bankruptcy by a policy 
loan and many a country bank is solvent 
today because its borrowing customers 
had life insurance policies with legal re- 
serve values 

Policyholder Should Not “Cash In” 

The policyholder should not “cash in” 
his policy. The loan value is always 
equal to or larger than the surrender 
value. When he must resort to his life 
insurance for cash to meet a pressing 
commercial obligation he should borrow 
on the policy—not surrender it. 

Better Than a Bank 

These important privileges are not to 
be lightly considered. No bank of any 
character will afford its customers the 
privileges which a life insurance policy- 
holder enjoys. 

Few banks will pay interest upon de- 
posits which are subject to check. 
Where by reason of the large daily bal- 
ances interest is allowed, the rate is 
usually as low as 2 per cent. 

What bank will permit a depositor to 
withdraw money represented in a time 
certificate of deposit without penalizing 
the depositor ? 

What bank will agree with a depositor 
that if he will deposit 3 to 5 per cent. 
of a given sum annually it will pay his 

(Continued on page 9) 





























HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1923 .....ccccccece $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets........+. 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .........- 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


and 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 

| of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 

| contact with him 

A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


| The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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Cash and Insurance 
New Bonus Feature 





DIFFERS FROM PRESENT BILL 





Minority Report by Senate Finance 
Committee Would Give Choice of 
Reward to Veterans 


A cash and insurance bonus for war 
veterans is favored in a minority report 
of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts. The Demo- 
cratic plan would allow a choice of full 
cash payment, or a twenty-year endow- 
ment insurance policy, whereas the com- 
mittee measure would provide for the 
insurance policies with cash payments 
only to those veterans not entitled to 
more than $50 in adjusted service com- 
pensation. Both measures would allow 
compensation on the same basis, $l a 
day for home service and $1.25 a day 
for overseas service, exclusive of the first 
sixty days 

funds for payments under the Demo- 
cratic proposal would be obtained, the 
report explained, through issuance of 
$1,500,000,000 additional bonds under the 
Second Liberty Loan Act. 

Support of the American Legion has 
been given to the straight insurance 
proposition, Commander Quinn declar- 
ing in a message to Senators that the 
Democratic substitute would endanger 
enactment of any bill since it could not 
be passed over a presidential veto. 


Shows Importance of Policy 
Reserves 
(Continued from page 8) 


widow the principal sum in full im- 


mediately without discount, debate or 


delay ¢ 

What bank would permit that same 
depositor to withdraw his deposit any 
time alter three years and agree to pay 
the widow a sum far exceeding his with- 
drawn balance, deducting only the sum 
withdrawn and interest? 

The moral of this tale is—never per- 
mit a legal reserve life insurance policy 
to lapse, be forfeited for nonpayment ot 
premium or surrendered for a temporary 
cash benefit. Carry all life insurance 
to maturity. Regard it as a sacred fund 

an estate created for the future and 
refuse to switch from one company to 
another or to destroy the estate any 
time. 

Having borrowed, he should as 
promptly as possible repay the loan. By 
doing this he is paying himself. If a 
inan has money in two banks and checks 
ayainst one bank to deposit in the other, 
he is merely conveying his money from 
one of his pockets to the other. So 
when a man checks against his bank ac- 
count for money to pay a loan on his 
policy he is merely transferring the sum 
checked out of the bank to another 
depository. He has simply taken the 
sum of money out of his left pocket and 
placed it in the right pocket—right in 
both senses of the word. 

Should death occur while a policy loan 
is unpaid, the company deducts the in- 
debtedness from the amount paid to the 
beneficiary. Should death occur after 
the cash surrender has been taken, the 
company’s Obligation having been re- 
leased, the beneficiary receives nothing. 

furthermore, so long as there remains 
any reserve in the hands of the com 
pany, failure to repay a loan does not 
void the policy. 

Many companies issue policies with a 
loan privilege available, either by election 
or automatically, under the terms of 
which failure to pay a premium on its 
due date, does not lapse the policy, but 
the reserve value is converted into a 
policy loan which carries the policy for 
a certain period. Generally under a 
policy loan, a notice must be given the 
policyholder before his policy can be 
forfeited for non-payment of the loan. 
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A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 
to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEBAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 
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AMERICANS ALL! 


How vetter may we cultivate American ideals than 
by turning to the lives and thoughts and deeds of the 
men who helped to make America? 


l‘or some years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has published the stories of great American 
leaders in a series of interesting and instructive book- 
lets which have gone to all parts of the country. They 
have found their way into the schools, the homes of 
the people, and the offices of business men. 


Ilere are some of the great men whose lives are told 


in this series of booklets. YOU may be interested in 
reading them: 





SSC 


George Washington 
lirst President of the United 
States, whose military skill 
and leadership won Indepen- 
dence for America. 


John Hancock 


Courageous revolutionary pa- 
triot, who dared to be the first 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Samuel Adams 


Whose eloquence and vision 
inspired the American colonies 
to declare their independence. 


Alexander Hamilton 

Whose constructive genius 
fixed for all time the founda- 
tions upon which the struc- 


Benjamin Franklin ture of the government rests. 


One of the wisest in the 
early history of our country, 
serving America at home and 
abroad in many remarkable 
ways. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Who saved the Union and 
sacrificed his life in preserv- 
ing this country for its great 

future. 
Thomas Jefferson 

Who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and was 
afterwards President of the 
United States. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


3eloved and militant leader 
of later days. 


Sea —____—_— 


Copies of any or all of these booklets will be mailed 
free upon request. 








LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Sixty-one years in business. Now insuring One Billion, 
850 Million Dollars in Policies on 3,300,000 Lives 
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Plan Great Building 
For Madison Square 


NEW YORK LIFE HAS TITLE 








Bid In Famous Building In 1916 to Pro- 
tect Mortgage For Over §2,- 
~ 000,000 





The New York Life, which acquired 
Madison Square Garden at a foreclosure 
sale in December, 1916, to protect a 
mortgage the company had on the prop- 
perty, is considering plans for the 
erection of a great office building on the 
site, one of the plans under considera- 
tion having a tower higher than the 
Woolworth Building. The matter was 
under consideration at a meeting of the 
investment committee of the New York 
Life held last week. 

The Madison Square Garden is one 
of the most famous structures in New 
York. It covers the entire block bounded 
by Twenty-fifth and  Twenty-sixth 
streets, Madison and Fourth avenues. 
Stanford White was the architect. 

The Garden was bought at a fore- 
closure auction for $2,000,000, the New 
York Life being the only bidder. The com- 
pany held a mortgage and other claims 
on it for $2,358,504. Tex Rickard, the 
sports promoter, has a lease of six years 
ou the Garden at a rental that is satis- 
lactory to the owners. There is, how- 
ever, a cancellation clause in the lease 
which enables the New York Life to 
terminate it at any time. 

The property has been reported sold a 
number of times and a date was fixed 
for its demolition once or twice, but it 
still stands despite the fact that it shows 
a poor return on the money invested and 
occupies a site that is worth far more 
than what it was bought in for. 

The Garden was built in 1889 at a 
cost of $3,000,000 by a syndicate which 
included J. Pierpont Morgan, D. O. 
Mills, Charles Lanier and others. It 
was opened in June, 1890, by ldourad 
Strauss’s Orchestra from Vienna. 


STATE TO GET OLD FUNDS 


New Law Cleans Up Remains of Old 
Receiverships of Defunct Companies 


Held by State 


Governor Smith has signed the Dun- 
nigan bill which transfers to the state 
comptroller the funds in the hands of 
the superintendent of insurance consist 
ing of money and securities derived from 
old receiverships of defunct life insur- 
ance companies that have been liqui- 
dated. The amount of cash and se 
curities involved is about $100,000 and 
represent the remains of a score. of 
companies. The Insurance Department 
has exhausted every effort to locate the 
rightful claimants entitled to participate 
in the funds, but most of the 


money 
has escheated to the state. 


MAH JONG CONTEST 


Mah Jong has broken into the life in- 
surance business as a form of agency 
contest. Supervisor Heron, of the San 
Irancisco department of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, introduced the idea with 
two teams in that agency. The winners 
celebrated with a Mah Jong dinner at a 
local Chinese restaurant. The losers had 
to eat with chop sticks, There were 
Oriental prizes for the winners. Mem 
bers of the agency liked the novelty so 
well that they plan another similar con 
test. 


APPOINTS W. L. CRAWFORD 

The Great Southern Life has ap- 
pointed W. LL. Crawford — assistant 
actuary effective April 14. Mr. Craw- 
ford is a Fellow of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, and Associate of the Actuarial 
Society. For several years, and until 
recently, he has been actuary to the 
Mexican Government, Mexico City, and 
has during the past few months been 
connected with the firm of Woodward, 
fondiller & Ryan, consulting actuaries, 
New York. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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rom long experience 

A Letter the life insurance 

To Wives of alesman knows. that 

Prospects ifter his prospect is 

thoroughly sold on a 

proposition it may all be thrown into the 

discard and his effort wasted if the pros 

pect’s wife should take a fixed stand 

against it. ‘To mect this situation, or to 

get the right point of view before the wife 

where this seems advisable, the National 

Life of Vermont suggests the following 
letter: 

Dear Madam: Just what does your 
husband mean to you? Have you ever 
analyzed his relations to you? Does he 
mean anything more to you than your 
chosen companion through life’s uncertain 
journey? Have you ever considered the 
problem you would have to solve if he 
went away on a long journey and never 
returned? What would you and the little 
ones do in such an event? How much of 
the income your husband now enjoys would 
continue to you? Could you support your 
self and the children on what would be 
left and start them off in life with a good 
Would you be able to live in 
comfort and devote your entire time to 
the welfare of your children? Or, would 
you have to go to work and consequently 
have to neglect them and leave them open 
to the possible evil influence of strangers ? 
These are questions that demand your se 


education ? 


rious thought, for you might have to 
answer every one tomorrow, 
Life Insurance is the only answer. It is 


the only way that the loss of your hus 
band’s earning ability can be replaced. 

So IT ask you again. What proportion 
of your husband’s income would die with 
him? 

Would you, as his widow, need any of 
that last imcome ? 

1 will be glad to call on your husband 
at any time. Answer these questions with 
him and have him send me the enclosed 
card. 

* *k * 


Recently the [Equitable 


Plan For Society paper ‘ Items,” 
a Young in discussing — cases 
Surgeon outlined the — follow 

ing: Take the case 


ofa young surgeon age 30, who believes 
that his most prodvetive years will be be 
fore he has attained age 55 and who de 
ires to provide an income to himself and 
wife, now aged 29, commencing at. that 
age The amount of money necessary to 
provide an income of $109 per month for 
10 years certain and so long thereafter as 
either the insured or his wife shall live is 
$20.000. 

If a policy is effected on the 25. year 
endowment plan, it will mature when the 
prospect is age 55 and each $1,000 of in 
surance will amount to $1,403 at maturity 
on the basis of our present dividend scale 
and rate of accumulation. It would ac- 
cordingly be necessary to purchase $14,250 
of insurance to provide the desired in- 
come, the annual premium for which would 
be $546.92. The company is willing to 
attach a rider to the policy providing for 
the payment of the dual inccme. In this 
case as in the other example the policy is 
sull ciently flexible to provide for unfore- 
seen contingencies. 

a” r * 

lhe approach can be a 
Suggestions dead thing or it can 
For Average stimulate to  increas- 
Approaches ing interest which 
latter is what every 
appreach should do. Anything that piques 
the prospect into wanting to know what 
follows is good, if it leads into the propo- 
sition and not away from it so that. the 
man addressed finds that it was a false 
‘scent and led nowhere. The Missouri 
‘State Life suggests the following as good 

"openers: 


“T came in to find out when I might sit 
down with you for a few minutes and 
explain our minimum Program service” 
(or monthly income service). 


“T did not come in to tell you what you 
ought to do, but to show you the most 
practical way of doing for your family 
some of the things which you want to do. 
Now in event anything happened to you, 
your family would have certain living ex- 
penscs, etc.” 

“You carry some Life Insurance, don’t 
you, M. B.? Would you be interested in 
increasing the amount of money your fam- 
ily would reecive over a period of years 
from 30 to 50 per cent without increasing 
your pavments?” (Changing lump sum 
to monthly income will accomplish this.) 


“There are privileges (or by-products) 
in your policies for which you are paying. 
Wouldn’t you like to know what they are 
so that you can decide whether or not you 
want to exercise them?”  (I¢xplain trust 
fund options.) 


“T wanted to see you about a_self-ad- 
ministering trust fund, principal and inter 
est guaranteed. The income is free from 
federal income tax. You have the nucleus 
of it now.” 


“While my proposition is Life Insur- 
ance, it isn’t the Life Insurance you know. 
It is too bad that we have to call it Life 
Insurance, for it is really rent insurance, 
fool insurance, independence when you 
reach age sixty or sixty-five or in event of 
total and permanent disability.” 


“You have probably bought most of your 
insurance from friends in unrelated units. 
Now what I want to do is to take these 
unrelated units and weld them into one 
plan that will carry out the ideas you had 
in mind when you bought insurance.” 


“T wanted to find out when I could meet 

your husband and explain to him our salary 
continuance plan.” (lexample of an ap- 
proach to the wife in house to house 
work.) 
“How many months out of each year 
would your present Life Insurance provide 
for your family the kind of a home you 
want them to have?” 

(To a young man) “You have not had 
a chance to build an estate through years 
of saving on account of your age. 
Through Life Insurance you will be able 
to create any size estate you want, imme- 
diately.” 

“Have you ever thought of Life Insur- 
ance like this?” (Give conerete illustra- 
tion such as taxes on property, interest on 
borrowed money, ctc.) 

“Suppose someone should offer you a 
valuable piece of property in consideration 


Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 








Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 

If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 
Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 
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of your paying the taxes during your life- 
time—at your death clear title to the prop- 
erty to pass to your family. That would 
be a very attractive proposition, wouldn’t 
it, Mr. A? Now Life Insurance is a better 
proposition because the value at maturity 
is guaranteed.” 

“If the Government were going to take 
a part of your estate today, would you 
fight it?” (Tear out the corner of a piece 
of paper to illustrate the amount of money 
that will be taken at death for estate and 
inheritance taxes, administration expenses, 
etc. ) 

* * & 

How often have we 
I Have All heard these words, or 
The Insurance words conveying the 
I Shall Need same meaning, uttered 
with that air of curt 
finality which announces that as far as 
the prospect is concerned, the interview 

is over, says the Mutual Benefit paper. 

“There’s no use of your wasting your 
time and mine. I have all the insurance 
I need.” This was said to an agent re- 
cently, 

“How much have you?” asked the agent. 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Could your family exist on $1.64 per 
day?” asked the agent. 

“No, [ don’t suppose so—but why ?” 

“Your ten thousand would) pay your 
family that amount per day, at 6 per cent 
interest, the best you could hope for with 
safety. You probably have other prop 
erty which would return) your heirs a 
yearly income in case of your death. J 
should be glad to go over the matter with 
you, and list your various holdings and 
their probable interest: return. Wouldn't 
you like to know just what your family 
would receive per month in case of your 
death?” 

The last paragraph of this interview 
will not appeal to some salesmen; men 
vary in their selling methods. 

The whole idea is this: when you run 
into “L have enough,” ask how much it is, 
and then point out how much a day that 
will produce in interest. This will give 
you a working basis. 

It is well to know about how much per 
day (or month), $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, 
cte., will return if invested at 6 per cent 
miterest. 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 














GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SPECIALIST 
WANTED 


A New England life insur- 
ance company entering the 
Group field, desires high grade 
man of experience to head its 
sales force. Give full partic- 
ulars as to experience, age, ete. 


“Group Specialist’’ 


The 
Eastern Underwriter Co. 


86 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A whale 


of a 
chance 


FEW Go-Getters who 

know what great possi- 
bilties there are in General 
Agency building, and who 
have the gumption to build 
Agencies of their own, have 
a whale of an opportunity to 
connect with a company that’s 
right, in a territory that’s 
right, under the right kind of 
a contract. 


Openings in: OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY, 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN. 


Address in confidence 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HUNT, President 
Home Offices Cleveland, Ohio 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contrac! 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pree't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Oraenized 1850 

















to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company bas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Ilas always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. : 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
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Equitable Men Wrote 
26,051 Apps For Day 


TRIBUTE PAID PRESIDENT 





Results Telegraphed by Day Letter; 
Total of $101,363,316 Rolled up; 
Contest Ran 10 Days 


It is the general opinion throughout 
the life insurance fraternity that the 
field force of the Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society performed one of the most 
remarkable feats in the history of the 
business when in tribute to Judge Wil- 
liam A. Day, president of the Society, 
more than 26,000 applications for a total 
of more than $101,000,000 of 
was telegraphed to the 
result of ten consecutive 
It was not only the achievement which 
was outstanding, but the literature in 
the campaign, the method in which it 


business 
Society, as the 
days of etfort. 





his own story to the president. The de- 
cision is in your hands as to how good 


the story will be—Frank H. Davis, 
Agency Vice-President.” 

More Than 5,000 Agents Turned in 

Applications 

More than 5,000 agents had a hand 
in the result and some idea of the ex- 
ceedingly large number of “Day Let- 
ters” addressed to President Day and 


received at the 


Home Office on Friday 
and Saturday, 


April 11-12, and on Mon- 
day, the 4th, may be informed by a 
vlance at the cut on this page. The 
special wires leading direct to the ex- 
ecutive rooms at the Home Office were 
kept) busy, and two operators tran- 
scribed the thousands of messages. 

The testimonial was in honor’ of 
Judge Day’s thirteenth year as president 
of the Society. 


Clever Sayings 


Qn postal and Western Union blanks 


} 





Judge Day at His Desk Surrounded by Applications 


and the 
regarded 


was operated 
itself are 
ingenious. 

The final results were wired to the 
managerial staff as follows by Frank H. 


entire mechanism 
as being unusually 


Davis, vice-president, who was in direct 
charge of the testimonial. 
“You and your associates should be 


very proud of and very happy over the 
wonderful record established in this 
year’s testimonial campaign in honor of 
President Day. All previous records 
were shattered by the production of 
26,051 applications for $101 363,316 ot in- 
surance. The pleasure of sharing with 
you the thrill of this campaign is only 
equalled by the pride I have in your 
splendid accomplishment. Please accept 
for yourself and convey for me to your 
associates not only my most sincere and 
hearty congratulations but my warmest 
thanks for the fine pull-together spirit 
Which was evidenced at every stage of 
the campaign.” 


The Preliminary Announcement 


The preliminary announcement to the 
agents was a folder, the front page of 
which was printed in blue, showing a 
Western Union telegraph envelope, and 
in large letters bearing the caption, “A 
‘Day’ Letter of Importance to You.” On 
page two was a large photograph show- 
ing President Day at his desk. Page 
three was a Western Union blank con- 
taining this announcement: 

“The special ten day anniversary cam- 
paign in honor of President William A. 
Day become an Equitable institu- 
tion. The quality of his leadership is a 
constant challenge to us to show our 
appreciation of what he has done for 
our Equitable. The campaign _ this 
year will begin April 1, and end at mid- 
night, April 11, and I am depending 
upon every Equitable representative to 
secure at least five applications during 
that period. 

“At the close of the c ampaign on 
April 11 each Equitable representative is 
requested to telegraph the president a 
Jay’ letter stating total number of ap- 
plications and amount of insurance writ- 
ten in his honor. In this way it will be 
Possible for each representative to tell 


has 


the idea of the 
sized by 
telegraph 
iollow ‘ 

\ line of Dots and Dashes may con- 
tain an important message for you. The 
dotted line in an [quitable application 
nay carry a far more important message 
for your family if your name is on it. 

a 


campaign was empha- 
epigrams and short sayings in 
phraseology. Some of these 


If you invest in a life insurance policy 
you prepay the protection for your fam- 
ily. If you don't, the needed protection 
will come collect, your family paying the 
bills through unnecessary hardships. 


x * * 

“Dont Write Telegraph” is the slogan 
of the telegraph companies in the inter- 
ests of your business. “Don’t Wait—In- 
ure’ as the Hquitable’s slogan in the in- 
terests of your family. 

x ok 

If your family were stranded in a dis- 

tant city you would immediately trans- 


mit money for their needs by telegraph. 
Why not transmit money for their needs 
in the distant (7) future by an Iquitable 
policy 7 . * 
Civilization could hardly 
the service of the telegraph. Could your 
family exist without the help of life in- 
surance if anything should happen to you? 


Some of the Results 


exist without 


Over 2,300 applications tor $7,201,000 
reached the Home Office on Wednesday, 
\pril 16. Albert Wirkpatrick during the 


campaign obtained thirty-one applications 


for $68,500. He is in Salt Lake City. 
\. W. Rubenstein, of Dayton, Ohio, wrote 
thirty-cight applications for $58,750, and 
\. W. Ephrath, of the same city, got 
forty-four applications for $108,500. 
George Maran, of the Ford Agency, New 
York, obtained seventy-two applications 


for $327,000. Leon Gilbert Simon turned 
in twenty-seven applications for $201,000; 
B. LL. Jaffe, forty-five applications for 
$76,000. 

The phenomenal showing indicated the 
vreat personal popularity of Judge 
Day with the agency force of the 
quitable; and was also a_ splendid 
executive organization of 


tribute to the 
the Society. 











Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance. 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTiNG CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 
JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of Agencies 

















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most Libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to “1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
Assets 





Wcgacddduucs cee acubadavageucdecdqessuadsenentauaansaeesaacdsanasadscawbanudeas $36,916,613.75 
NT dn Lddaducddaudaucidddccuccnsevdenedocuancdaccadkédegsdedidubedséuchescteened 32,373,207.24 
I IS I ia da.ccin cds cdcdudcacsuckaccddunestnadganeaneapeoudsceensccenas 4,543,406.51 
eee er eudéeuusatacadaheduedsdddessacsueuceuss 255, 168,568.00 

| Wa Ce IN ka onic dceckncecdensccdesedesscne shaqapccdenentcesscees 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ............0.0e000eeeeeees 32,747, 895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, asa result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
W. 1. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
Beek- 





Axman, President and Editor; 


newspaper. Telephone number: 


man 2076. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





MARVELOUS GROWTH OF AUTO- 
MOBILE INSURANCE 

Chere are more than 15,000,000 auto- 

registered in the United States, 

some of them completely covered by 


mobile 
partly covered; and 
protected in any 
way lo meet the demands of the car 


msurance;, some 


several millions not 


owners for insurance a great division 
of insurance has been created, with its 
underwrit- 


The importance 


own specialists, producers, 
ers, adjusters, lawyers. 
of automobile insurance is such that its 
own distinetive problems require indi- 
vidual treatment from those in journal- 
m following the trend of the business. 
So once a year several of the leading 
including THE 
I. ASTERN UNDERWRITER, devote a lot of 


insurance newspapers, 
pace to a review of the automobile in- 
surance situation, with a discussion of 
many of its aspects. In this issue of 
Pur Eastern UNDERWRITER a large num- 
ber of pages are devoted to the subject. 
variety of material 
It will not only 
enlightening to agents but will 


There is quite a 
gathered from experts. 
prove 
help stimulate production. 

In 1923 the 
for automobile insurance’ of 
$250,000,000. Stock com- 


panies writing fire, theft, property dam- 


American public paid 
various 
kinds about 
wrote nearly 
$80,000,000 of premiums. Liability com- 
panies wrote nearly $123,000,000. 


THE ACTION ON ST. LOUIS 

The action of the Western Union in 
taking St. 
cjty class is not only 


age and collision alone 


Louis out of the excepted 
important but 
epochal. It is one of the most important 
actions yet taken by a supervising body 
in fire insurance. Its results are bound 
to be far-reaching. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the doom of the ex- 
sounded, but it 
paves the way for such a consummation. 
Anyway, it demonstrates that the insur- 
recognize 
that there are commission abuses grow- 
ing out of favored cities which are not 
hopeless of correction. 

*or more than four decades there has 


cepted city has been 


ance companies themselves 





heen dissatisfaction in the agency field 
preferred commissions to 
It has been 
a sore spot everywhere recognized, the 


because of 


agents in six western towns. 


subject of what seemed like an endless 
Now, aiter all these years 
of talk there is action. 


controversy. 


The excepted cities were an outgrowth 


of conditions, a gradual evolution. 


There are many arguments in favor of 
agents being paid more than 
their 
staffs are 


large city 
those in the smaller communities ; 
their 


overheard is greater; 


larger; their services more comprehen- 


sive, 
While recognizing these facts many 
have thought that their compensation 


has been excessive. Certainly, it has 
been disturbing to those in the less fa- 
It has resulted in numer- 
other 


agents and in the development which has 


vored towns. 


ous concessions being made to 


turned purely local agents into general 


with commissions 


agents being given 
higher than the business of the local 
agent should command. These general 


agents’ appointments, which have been 
growing ominously in number, have also 
check put them by the 
Western Union. There is every indica- 
tion that the day of the ultra’ high 
commission has passed and that the fire 


had a upon 


companies are entering upon a new era. 
Whether the final settlement will be the 
flat commissions, now recommended 
generally by the insurance commission- 
ers’ convention, or a contingent commis 
sion, based on the suggestions of 
Commissioner Smith and others, it is too 
early to prophesy. 


So far as St. Louis is concerned the 


problem of commissions has not been 


definitely settled, although the start in 
made. In St. 


Louis there are supervising agents, with 


that direction has been 


sub-agents who are competing with sal- 
iried The with 
the supervising agents will not upset 


managers. companies 
their arrangements until they find them- 
selves on a basis of equality with the 
companies having the salaried managers. 
There is no need of pessimism, however, 
as a way will probably be found out of 
the entanglement. 
HONORING JUDGE DAY 

That corporations have souls and ice 

water does not run in their veins are 


the conclusions which must be drawn 
from the remarkable feat of the 
Kquitable Life Assurance Society field 
force in honoring Judge W. A. Day, 
president, by telegraphing more than 
$100,000,000 of business in a period of 
ten consecutive working days. Of the 


5,000 odd agents who participated in the 


campaign some turned in more than 
thirty applications; a few more than 
forty. 


The Equitable Society is not a high 
pressure organization and its only con 


centrated campaign is an annual testi- 


monial of ten days to President Day. 
That the campaign is popular with the 
agents is proved by the amazing 


total of business rolled up. There is evi- 
achievements. 
The opportunity is welcomed of agents 
their mettle. It also 
throws a light on the personality of the 
president of the Society, because if 
Judge Day were not held in the high- 
est esteem by his own people it would 


dently a pride in’ such 


being put on 


not have been possible to generate the 
enthusiasm which translated itself into 
action of such astounding proportions. 
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DR: LOUIS I: DUBLIN 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, and Dr. Lee Kk. 
Irrankel, vice-president of that company, 
are probably the most quoted men in 
the insurance business from a_ daily 
lewspaper standpoint. The Metropolitan 
Life issues a monthly bulletin from its 
statistical department which carries in- 
formation relative to mortality, health, 
and accidents, based upon the experience 
of that company, and the daily papers 
run extracts from the bulletin which 
carries editorial comment to illuminate 
and explain the bare statistical data be- 
cause they are able in so doing to fur- 
nish readers with a monthly survey of 
the health of the community as well as 
the death rate. The instinet of self- 
preservation is closely allied with that of 
a desire to live long. If cancer is being 
conquered; if automobile accidents 
shorten hundreds of thousands of lives; 
if tuberculosis is being fought to a stand- 
still; if sedentary diseases are growing 
the daily newspapers want that informa 
tion and the Metropolitan Life is giving 
it to them. Dr. Dublin is not only a 
master Of his profession but is one of the 
keenest students of health currents, and 
in addition is an easy, entertaining 
writer. Ele is one of the most active 
figures in the public safety movement 


and in health campaigns all over the 
country. Dr. Frankel is a past. presi- 
dent of the American Public Health 


\ssociation and is now chairman of the 
National Health Council. 
x ok Ox 


Charles R. Street, former president of 
the  idelity-Phenix, will leave for 
French Lick Springs, Ind., about May 1. 

* Kk * 

Col. E. H. Hamilton, vice-chairman of 
the Fidelity & Deposit board, made a 
characteristic comment and only one 
comment upon the fine annual state- 
ment made by the company. It was 
this: “The excellence of the statements 
presented to the stockholders herewith 
seems sufficient without comment by 
the management.” Colonel Hamilton is 
one of the most modest of officials; 
has demonstrated in the short time that 
he has been running the Fidelity & De- 
posit that he is an executive of mas- 
terful ability; and his charm of manner 
has linked him tightly to the produc- 
tion force of the company. He has also 
surrounded himself with a Home Office 
staff that ranks high in the business. 

x ok 


Hagey H. Campbell, president of the 
Hlagey H. Campbell Co., general agents 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Maryland As- 
surance, has spent a number of years in 
the Western Pennsylvania territory with 


the Fidelity & Casualty and is well 
known in the banking and insurance 
iraternities. His experience in selling 


burglary and fidelity bonds demonstrated 
to him the great need for life insurance 
among his clients to protect their busi- 
ness and estates. 


J. N. Darling, “Ding,” the cartoonist of 
the New York Tribune Syndicate, prob- 
ably knows more insurance people than 
any newspaper political artist in the coun- 
try. One reason for this is that he lives 
in Des Moines and calls most of the in- 
surance executives there by their first 
names. It also accounts for the fact that 
he frequently brings out insurance points 
in his drawings which have the merit of 
hitting the nail on the head. When Mr. 
Darling’s success became nation-wide he 
moved to New York, but didn’t like the 
atmosphere. Ile felt that he could draw 
just as well in Des Moines; could get in- 
spiration there for cartoons depicting the 
way the bulk of the people of the country 
felt; and so he moved back to Iowa, of 
which state he is one of the happiest of 
citizens. 

* * * 

J. Stanley Edwards, manager of the 
kocky Mountain district for the Aetna 
Lite, his headquarters at Denver, had 
for his guests at a banquet recently 
agents from all points in Colorado and 
Wyoming, April 11. It was a real cele- 
bration, because the agents in Mr. Ed 
wards’ district wrote $1,403,485 worth of 


insurance during the month, exceeding 
their original quota of $800,000 by $603, 
485. A telegram from J. A. Baird of 
Seattle was read, saving that his dis 


had been awarded a silver loving 
cup because they were the leaders in 
the Sunkist division. Other telegrams 
came from Hartford congratulating Mr. 
Edwards and his aides for their wonder 
ful work. Mr. Edwards handed out sev- 
enteen pairs of gold cuff links to the 
seventeen agents who exceeded their 
quota. 


trict 


* ok oO 


Jacob Humphrey Greene, secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has com 
pleted twenty-five years in the service 
of the company. Mr. Greene’s father, 
Colonel Jacob L. Greene, was one time 
president of the company and first be 
came connected with it in 1870, so that 
the Greene family has been identified 
with the Connecticut Mutual for more 
than a half century. Mr. Greene was 
appointed assistant secretary in 1899 and 
Was appointed to his present position as 
secretary in 1918. He has been a mem 
ber of the board of directors since 1903. 
Mr. Greene is active in civic affairs in 
Hartford and also in Republican politics. 
As a young man he was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Hartford 
“Courant.” 

* 


Fred H. Sherman, secretary of the 
Sun Insurance Office, 55 Fifth avenue, 
is celebrating his 43d anniversary with 
the company. Starting as an office boy, 
Mr. Sherman was promoted to exam 
iner, then agency superintendent and 
subsequently secretary. Mr. Sherman 
impresses one by his” pleasing, sincere 
personality. He plays golf occasionally, 
but his chief hobby is constantly to ad 
vertise the year 1710 which marked the 
formation of the Sun, the odest insur- 
ance company in the world. 

+ 1K * 


G. W. Pierce, secretary in charge of 
the engineering activities of the America 
Fore Group, Kngineer Russell Steele of 
this group, were victors in a fast game 
of handball played at the 101st Cavalry 
Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y., last Thursday 
night. Wallace L. Clapp of this paper 
acted as host. 

x Ok Ok 


Roland H. Benjamin has been ap- 


pointed superintendent for The Pru- 
dential at Waterbury, Conn. 

x ok * 
C. M. Hunsicker, manager oi the 


Philadelphia Department of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, stands at the head of the 
list of producers for the company 10r 
this year to date. 


* * x 


T. Foster Witt, general agent at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, and Miss Isabel Luke, daughter 0! 
Mr. and Mrs. William Allan Luke ot 
Covington, Va., were married last week. 
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What Those Insurance 
Want Ads Have to Say 


SHOW TENDENCY OF _ TIMES 


Schedule Men In Demand; Companies 
Advertise For Special Agents; Not 
Many Women Advertise 

Some of the interesting tendencies of 
the insurance business can be seen by an 
occasional glance at the Help Wanted 
column in a daily paper which features 
insurance news. During the war this 
column contained many advertisements 
for marine underwriters. Then there 
followed a period when automobile un- 
derwriters were in demand. These ads 
were inserted by the companies. Since 
then, there have been many ads inserted 


_by the marine underwriters and the au- 


tomobile underwriters looking for posi- 
tions. Some companies merged their 
automobile departments into their un- 
derwriting departments which threw 
people out of work. 

For the first week of April some of 
the vacant positions as seen in the want 
ads were these: 

A Newark agency had an opening for 
a man with a knowledge of agency work 
including accounting. Another agency 
wanted a schedule man. 

Some years ago companies were not 
year iy gee for special agents, but on 
April 3 an old line Eastern Union com- 
pany published an ad for a special agent 
for Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Need of a Brokerage House 

A brokerage house printed this inter- 
esting little want ad: “A leading broker- 
ige corporation, established forty years, 
with facilities for handling local, na- 
tional, and international clientele, has 
an opening for a gentleman with fair 
volume of general business or an en- 
tree to large industrial and mercantile 
concerns where engineering and inspec- 
tion service can get the business.  Lib- 
eral drawing account and commissions.” 

On April 2 a brokerage house adver- 
tised for a policy checker and entry 
clerk. 

\ company advertised for a liability 
claims examiner with good knowledge 
of rules of evidence and New York com- 
pensation law. A necessary provision 
was that he be over thirty years of age. 

A fire company advertised for the 
services of a competent examiner fami- 
liar with business in the central West. 

A fire office advertised for an endorse 
ment clerk familiar with exchange rules. 

Another company wanted an assistant 
to the head of the accounting depart- 
ment and an office manager in several 
companies. 


Another Special Wanted 


A company asked for applications to 
fill the position of special agent in the 
western section of New York. 

A Bronx office advertised for a book 
keeper and stenographer. 

An ad for a schedule man read as 
follows: “We want a schedule man 
thoroughly well versed in fire and com- 


pensation rate schedules and experienced 
in inspection and engineering work. Only 
one properly qualified to take care af 
entire department well and who can 
make his department more than pay 
will be considered.” 

During the month of April there were 
very few advertisements for stenog- 
raphers or accountants and as_ usual 
the number of people wanting positions 
exceeded those in need of those em- 
ployes. 

Another ad which attracted attention 
was this one: 

“Young man, 29, thorough knowledge 
brokerage, fire and casualty. Four 


years’ experience. Have $5,000 prem- 
iums. Seeks position or good propost- 
tion.” 


Still another ad was that of an ex 
perienced adjuster returning to England 
offering to undertake’ settlement of 
claims or other business on commission 
or definite fee basis. 

Insurance Ad Manager Wanted New 
Connection 

An insurance advertising man = with 
excellent knowledge of fire insurance in 
home office and field announced himself 
as available as an advertising manager 
for an insurance company. He declares 
that he writes distinctive, effective, re- 
sult-getting copy which has attracted 
nation-wide attention. 


This Man Well Qualified 


If adjectives can be taken at their 
face value the following ad from an un- 
derwriter wanting a position should have 
brought results: 

“Fire insurance underwriter available. 
Middle-aged, unusually broad experi- 
ence, thorough knowledge entire coun- 
try, highly efficient, conscientious; ex 


cellent record and, recommendations; 
capable and well qué ified for position 
of large responsibility.” 


A man twenty-four years of age who 
is seeking a position announced that he 
had eight years company and_ broker- 
ave experience. 

A plate glass underwriter who had 
six years’ experience announced that he 
desired to make a new connection. 

Another litthe ad which sounded at- 
tractive was this one: 

“Placer, live wire, well 
Street, familiar all details, 
taking complete charge of 
interviewing desirable 
position.” 


known on 
capable of 
office and 
clients, desires 


A Sassy Ad 


(huite sassy is this one: 

Capable underwriter, unusual ex- 
perience and ability, believes there is 
opening in lieu of some war-developed, 
second-story, still extant underwriter.” 
This has reference to the half-baked un- 
derwriter who abounded a few years 
ago, especially those around Beaver and 
South William streets. 

lew women advertise for positions in 
the insurance district. One of them 
follows: 

“Young lady, eight years’ experience, 
all lines, wishes position executive cleri 
cal capacity or manager small office.” 

One advertisement asked applicants 
to reply by letter only telling experi- 
ence, que ilifications, and salary expected. 
This was an ad for an e xperienced com- 
pensation schedule and experience rater. 

















CAPITAL ‘ 
PREMIUM RESERVE . . 
OTHER LIABILITIES or 
NET SURPLUS ae we 
TOTAL ASSETS... 











Head Office: 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 


45 John Street, New York 


1923 


-  $1,000,000.00 
304,515.82 
42,370.00 
1,083,573.96 
2,430,459.78 











McMURRAY BACK HOME 


Saw National Reeed of Fire Under- 
writers Here About Reporting of 
Underwriting Experience 
Commissioner McMurray of Indiana, 
who was in New York a few days ago, 


saw the National Board of Fire Under 
writers relative to reporting of under- 
writing experience to the Indiana De 
partment as required by statute. To 


Tue Eastern Unpberwrirer he said: 
“This department has been making 
every effort to co-operate with the Ac 
tuarial Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in the matter of re 
porting the underwriting experience of 
companies operating in this state, in the 
hope that some feasible plan may be 
worked out to relieve the companies 
from unnecessary work and duplication 
in this matter. I have every hope that 
a final satisfactory plan will be reached.” 


TO MEET MAY 20-21 





Eleventh Annual Gathering of Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Federation 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation will 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, May 20-21. A. KE. MeCros 
key is general chairman. In sending out 
a novel invitation he said: “This is a 
personal invitation to attend and in 
cludes your family.” 
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The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 





«Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 











| O. J. PRIOR, President 


\ 


INC@®RPORATESD 


Che Stmdard Fire Insane Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. N. J 


1868 | 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











MARSHALL & 





We pay Brokers libera! commissions and pretect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are Genera) 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


Poughkeepsie Trust Ce. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


STERLING, INC. 
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HARTFORD, 











ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
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Rain Insurance Covers 
Easter Hat Parade 


CLEVER IDEA IN WHITE PLAINS 
Knox, Lent & Stevens Show Department 
Store Way to Outdistance Com- 
petitors in Millinery 


On Monday morning Knox, Lent & 

tevens informed Tuk Eastern UNDER- 
vRITER that there was no claim under the 
Kaster hat policies as one-tenth of an inch 
of rain did not fall. 


Knox, Lent & Stevens, of White 
Plains, N. Y., one of the livest agencies 
in the country, walked away with some 
fine publicity in New York newspapers 
a few days ago by issuing rain insur 
ance against damage to Easter millinery. 
Phe assured is Genung, McArdle & 
Leeny, a White Plains department store 

The Easter bonnet policy covers the 
period of the Easter parade only. It 
provides that if one-tenth of an inch 
of rain falls between 10 o’clock in the 


morning of Easter Sunday and 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon the purchaser of the 
aster bonnet may have her money back 
and keep the hat. 
the idea in talking with an 
man on a train last summer,” 
Leeny. “Several millinery 
opened on the same block 
and | decided it was necessary 
something to keep ahead of them.” 
The department store man figures that 
the cost of the insurance is about 9 
per cent. of the the hats; in 
other words, that the insurance company 
gave odds of approximately eleven to 
that one-tenth of an inch of rain 
would not fall on Easter Sunday morn 


“ got 
Insurance 
aid Mr. 
tores have 
vith me 


to do 


cost of 


one 


ing. 
How “Sun” Handled Story 
The New: York “Sun” thought the 
tory important enough for a_two- 
column head. To a “Sun” reporter Mr. 


Leeny said: 
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“At the time the hat is purchased the 
buyer receives a registered receipt which 
entitles the buyer to a refund in full 
for the purchase price in the event o} 
its raining on Easter at a specified time.” 
In its introduction of the story the 
“Sun” said: 

“Easter morning 
silver lining this year, 
White Plains at least. Instead of tears 
flowing to thin the raindrops, if there 
are any, many Westchester county 


clouds will have a 
sure cnough, in 


women will remain dry eyed and even 
triumphant should a wet [aster morn 
ing interfere with their millinery di 
play. 

“Even the fearful calamity of ruining 
their new Easter bonnets in a sudden 
downpour encountered on the way to 
or from church or during the Taster 
parade will be powerless to dim thi 
spirits of these heroic women. 

“For instead of a rainy Easter morn 
ing meaning disappointment and = an 
guish over the demolition of spring 
finery it will mean that hundreds of 


women will get their new hats for noth 
ing. And those whose hats are a pulpy 
mass as a result of encouraging a spring 
downpour can triumphantly replace them 
with fresh creations on Monday morn 
ing without charge and with all the 
joy of a second choosing thrown in 


ENDERLY’S NEW SLOGAN 

Charles F. [enderly, head of the auto 
mobile department for New York of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
has coined a new slogan to boost the 
writing of the company’s auto policies. 
His snappy headline reads as follows: 
“Certified Contracts for Cervice.” 


N. Y. FEDERATION MEETING 


Annual Commnaiion to in Held at Syra- 
cuse May 16 and 17; Will Have 
Elaborate Program 
annual convention of the Insur- 
ance lederation of the State of New 
York will be held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on May 16 and 17th, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Onondaga. 
In the past the annual meeting has had 


The 


a limited attendance and was confined 
strictly to business and has been held 
usually in Albany. The Executive Com- 
mittee feels that the coming convention 
should be a real one and has appointed 
a convention committee which is plan- 
ning a program calling for a business 
meeting and a banquet at the Hotel 


Onondaga and features of entertainment. 


Following are the names of those on 
the convention committee and the local 
(Syracuse) committee: 

Convention Committee 

Harry H. Wadsworth, Syracuse, N. Y., 
chairman; L. A. Wallace, New York, 
N. Y.; John S. Turn, New York, N. Y.; 
A. J. Hollister, Rochester, N. Y.; Car- 
roll Keeton, Elmira, N. Y.; Frank L. 
Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Omar A. 
Hine, Watertown, N. Y.; James R. Gar- 
rett, New York, N. Y. 


Local Committee (Syracuse) 


Beach, G. W. Ackerman, 
Bowen, Warren E. Day, 
Greenland, Harold D. Dyke, 
Johnson, Milton H. Northrup, 
White, Edward L. Haskell, 
\llis, Harry H. Wadsworth. 


Kugene A 
Willett 3B. 
Ikdward H 
Glenn HH. 
Hamilton 
W. E. 


FRELINGHUYSEN TO SPEAK 








First Appearance Since Leaving Public 
Life at Blue Goose Meeting in 
New York 


Since retiring from public life, J. S. 
Frelinghuysen, former United States 
Senator from New Jersey, and intimate 
friend of the late President Harding, has 
not figured much in the public eye. He 
wil’ be one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Blue Goose, New York 
pond, to be held at the Aldine Club, 200 
Kifth Avenue, on May 5th, 6 o’clock. 
\lsc appearing on the rostrum will be 
rrank Roberson, former attorney gen- 
cra! of Mississippi, and Tregoe, 
secretary of the National Association of 


Credit Men. 
The toastmaster will be W. E. Malla- 
licu. The officers of the New York 


pond include Herbert L. Denny, Charles 
LL. Purdin, Walter H. Evert, O. J. Prior, 
Ie. 1. Sullivan and F. J. Breen. 


SAN FRANCISCO PAPER 





Organ of Brokers’ Exchange to Be Pub- 
lished Hereafter by Special Com- 
mittee of Three 


The breezy “Insurance Bulletin,” pub- 
lished by the Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, is hereafter 


to be published under the direct guid- 
ance and control of a special committee 
composed of I. F. de Lisle, chairman; 
H. J. Edwards and J. H. Voorsanger, 
known as the “Bulletin Control Com- 
mittee.” 

Commencing with the May issue, it is 
proposed to publish each month a num- 
ber of the most important court deci- 
sions regarding insurance; to publish 
news about the members, what they are 
doing, how they are doing it and items 
of general interest. “Competition among 
ourselves does not concern us so much 
as competition against the business gen 
erally,” the Bulletin says. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 


John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Ss 
Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, HN. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total .$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 











Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Basectt, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Viee-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretar) 
A. . Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Basectt, Secretary 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 

















Neal Baesett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 1,916,251.22 
Net Surplus 945,537.10 


Total . -$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Soeee. Presidem 
Neal Bassett, Vioce-Pree. 
John Kay, Vice- Pres. — Rees 
Thos. A. Hathaway 
A. H. Hassinger, haus” 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance “und 
and all other 
liabilities .... | 1,829,083.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 
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Use ad Occuganey Expert 
Submits to a Quiz 


J. P. Buenemann, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Adjustment & In- 
spection Co., recently addressed the Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago on the subject of 
Use and Occupancy. At the conclusion 
of his address he submitted to interroga- 
tion. Some of the questions and answers 
follow: 

Question: How does raw stock affect 
a U. and O. policy? 

Mr. Buenemann: The printed form 
is so written that you may write in 
“raw stock.” That means that the time 
to replace raw stock will also be taken 
into consideration. I believe there is a 
rate for building and equipment and a 
slightly higher one ii you include raw 
stock. If the term “raw stock” is in- 
cluded, then we consider the time it 
would take to replace that. Of course, 
if you can get the stock as fast as you 
can replace the building and machinery, 
it is immaterial. 

No More Than Actual Loss 

Question: Under provisions of form 
providing company shall pay no more 
than the actual loss sustained for a 
day’s total suspension nor more than 
one three-hundredths of the amount of 
the policy, isn’t it true that the insured 
couldn't collect the full policy even if 
wholly out of business for a year. 

Mr. Buenemann: No, the intent is to 
pay $90 if that is the loss, even though 
one three-hundredths of the insurance 
is $100, but to only pay $100 if the loss 
is $110. 

Question: You did not understand 
me fully. From observation | con- 
clude that every business is to some 
extent seasonal. Assume the average 
is $100 per day. Some days will run 
over the $100 and others under it and 
vou would pay the limit of the policy 
on the over days and the loss on the 
under days. That's why | asked how 
you could ever have a total loss. 

Mr. Buenemann: There 1s much 
truth in what you say, but in practice 
adjustments are not made for cach day 
of prevention separ ately. The adjuster 
arrives at the U. and ©. value for a 
year and so long as the average value 
is in excess of the daily limit of insur 
ance the limit is paid. 


Question: Then you do not tech 
nically follow that clause ? 
Mr. Buenemann: No, if there is a 


60-day suspension the loss is concluded 
on the 60 days averaged, and so forth. 


Classes Subject To Total Loss 


Question: You mentioned certain 
classes that were practically subject to 
a total loss; you mentioned flour mills 
and starch factories. What others, if 
I may ask? 

Mr. Buenemann: ‘Tanneries. 

Question: Under ordinary conditions 
the machinery that is in a flour mill can 
be replaced in little time can’t it? 

Mr. Buenemann: It is easy to get 
machinery. My statement about the 
flour mill is based primarily upon the 
installation of it. They start to build 
a foundation and then they build a 
building and then cut it full of holes 


and this doesn’t fit and that doesn’t fit. 


The more you talk to the mill experts 
the more you are convinced that they 
do take a long time. We have had quite 
a number of them; we have gone into 
them thoroughly. We have had some 
harsh criticism, and after the harsh 
criticism we had some more losses like 
it, and then went into it thoroughly 
again. We are convinced, so I am tell- 
ing you you can expect a bad loss. 
Question: I would like to ask a ques- 


tion in regard to loss of records. Some 
mail order houses keep their orders as 
they come in to check against payments 
and returned goods. In case of fire 
burning these records, they would be un- 
able to check payments or goods out. 
They could show a certain loss, because 
they were unable to check that unpaid 
for merchandise. Would that be con- 
sidered as covered by U. and O. insur- 
ance? 

Mr. Buenemann: No, [ don’t. think 
we would consider that loss of U. and 
(). in any sense, but if the policy wasn't 
worded very carefully they might con- 
tend that they couldn't fully operate 
their business until they had the records 
back. That might be an impairment to 
the business of two per cent. or some- 
thing like that and if they could prove 
inability to ever get the records back, 
why that two per cent. would continue 
for the limit of the policy. That one re- 
minds me of the story about the Scotch- 
man who overpaid his caddie. Did you 
ever hear that one? 

Question: No. 

Mr. Buenemann: Well, it 
pened. 

Question: We really have a_ large 
mail order house which brought up the 
question | have asked and they want it 
covered; can’t it be: 

Evidences of Debt 

Mr. Buenemann: Unless the form is 
bad, those records would be excluded 
as “evidences of debt.” An incident of 
a broker who asked my aid in writing 
an architect may aid you. The architect 
and his father, before him, had been in 
the profession for half a century. The 
accumulated drawings are of immense 
value— possibly $100,000. The annual fire 
rate is $1.10, making the premium $1,100, 
and the prospect would pay it. IL re- 
minded the broker that this premium 
would come around every year, but he 
said “QO. K. if the policies could be ob- 
tained.” | then suggested that the pros- 
pect do not squander his money for pre 
miums but buy a good safe for about halt 
of an annual premium and then the 
drawings would be secure from fire 
Your mail order house needs similar ad 
vice. 

Question: What do you tell the pros 
pect who couldm’t possibly be laid up 
ior 300 days, even in case of a total fire? 

Mr. Buenemann: Just about the same 
thing we tell the fellow that says his 
brick building couldn't burn up. We 
draw him winter pictures of snow and 
ice and tell him about a loss we had 
and how long it really took and it didn’t 
work out as expected at all; when we 
vet him seared enough he is in’ better 
mood to buy 

Question: Does it make the time 
of rebuilding largely depend on whether 
or not the policyholder was carrying U. 
and .? 

Mr. Buenemann: 


never hap- 


Certainly ; his argu- 
ments at the time of the adjustment 
compared to those when being solicited 
show that he takes a much stronger view 
of it and plays a good deal safer. His 
mind isn’t drawn to that subject so hard 
unless he has the U. and ©. insurance. 
Raw Material 

Question: You mentioned raw ma- 
terials. | am reminded of some of the 
smaller stores or medium sized stores 
where | would term a very serious error 
could be made in the inclusion of stock; 
the stock ordinarily can be replaced 
rather quickly. | have seen forms in- 
cluding stocks as well as excluding it, 
and from your remarks | would conclude 
that the exclusion of the stock would 
be more proper. 

Mr. Buenemann: If you are talking 
about a store, you should use the mer- 
cantile form, ‘and there is no exclusion 
of stock, it is put in. It is the manu- 
facturing risk where we have the term 
stock and we mean raw stock. 

To those Chicago agents who are 
present [ am going to get intimate. 





The rate is higher if you write that 
word in to cover the replacement time 
of raw stock. That form and_ those 
rates were made in war-time. 

I can’t think of a single kind of a 
risk where building and machinery 
would be badly damaged where they 
couldn't now get the stock even faster 
than they could the equipment, so I 
wouldn't charge anything for the stock. 
You might ask him if he could get his 
stock as fast as he could his building, 
and if he says yes, don’t charge him for 
the stock because there is no benefit. 
It is sort of a war-time rate and it is 
passe. 

While | am talking to Chicago agents 
let me also say this: During the past 
year | have seen many kinds of hand- 
made LU. and O. forms that have been 
built in this building, and | don’t think 
any of them is as good as the uniform 
form that the companies furnished to 
the agents all over the country. They 
are there for your use. I have seen 
partial prevention clauses as you use 
them here that would actually be hurtful 
to the assured, and I have never seen 
any partial prevention clause anywhere 
that is better than the uniform one. 


Wholesale Clothing Store 


Question: Suppose you have a whole- 
sale clothing store and the agent sees 
fit to sell these people profit insurance 
and U. and ©. insurance; in the event 
ol loss, what is your idea of the con- 
tribution of those two coverings ? 

Mr. Buenemann: | think a lot of that 
is done in Chicago on the wholesale 
clothier, but it is done right. The U. 
and ©. policies cover the production, 
which would have occurred after the 
fire. These profit policies that they sell 
wholesale clothiers deal with the finished 
stock on hand. 

Some years ago we had a wholesale 
chemical plant, jobber of chemicals, and 
they went around to get him profit in- 
surance and got him as much as they 
could and completed amount with U. and 
©. We started to try to untangle it and 
the assured got so tired that he com- 
promised, so we never have solved that 
non-concurrent problem. 

Question: Do you feel it is safe for 
an agent to sell both the U. and O. and 
the profit insurance on same risk? 

Mr. Buenemann: Absolutely | recom- 
mend it) in these wholesale clothing 
houses, profit insurance upon — their 
finished merchandise and U. and O. for 
the production to come. Profit covers 
the production that he made before the 
fire and it is finished and ready to be 
shipped when the day comes around. 
The use and occupancy covers what he 
would have produced afterward, and 
there is no conflict. 

Question: You are talking about a 
inanufacturer ¢ 

Mr. Buenemann: Yes. 

Question: In case of a U. and O. 
loss extending over three or four weeks, 
they pay the labor, and I would like to 
know how there is sufficient to pay labor 
for three or four weeks unless they carry 
tha U. and ©. insurance on the basis of 
labor for 300 days. 


Mr. Buenemann: I don’t think there 
is any imtention of paying the ordinary 
labor for three or four weeks. Form 
has a general term that he may keep 
such employees as are necessary to 
prompt resumption of business. Your 
question reminds me of a very funny one 
that was sprung on me during war-time. 
A certain broker came to me and told 
me that he had an assured who was do- 
ing real well. In those days the pressers 
and the bushelmen and all those fellows 
jumped from job to job if they could get 
three dollars a week more. He,said his 
friend was doing mighty well and he 
had decided to cover with U. and O. in- 
surance every working man in the place 
for 300 days; that he was doing so well 
he wouldn’t want to lose them, that if 
he let them go for a couple of weeks 
he would never get them back. again. 
lhe broker asked me whether that was 
all right and would we pay the loss. I 
told him no. He asked: “What would 
you do?” I said, “I would tell you 
man to send a foreman around and get 





each of the pressers and say, ‘What is 
your address? Here is ten dollars. Go 
home. If you move, let me know,’ and 
then when he got ready to resume, I 
would send a foreman around to em- 
ployees and give them about thirty or 
forty dollars if they will come back and 
go to work. You will get them back. 
That will cost about forty dollars a man 
and that is all of the liability.” 


Plant Being Constructed 


Question: Would it be proper to 
place U. and O. insurance on a plant 
that is just in process of construction, 
that is, for the contracts that they hold 
when they are ready to start manu- 
facturing ? 

Mr. Buenemann: Yes, I think it 
would. 

Question: He has never been in busi- 
ness before; he is just starting out. 

Mr. Buenemann: If they have never 
been in business before it would be very 
difficult. If it was a new plant of some 
going concern, it would be all right. 
You would have to esitmate, say at the 
time of the fire it would take two months 
more to get ready. For those two 
months you wouldn't pay anything. It 
isn’t a good plan to try to sell U. and 
©. insurance to a brand new business 
which may not be a success. 

Question: I have in mird a plant that 
manufactures and repairs railroad cars. 
They had a big order ahead which would 
probably keep them busy for some time. 
The insured took out enough U. and O 
to cover it. They had no renewal order 
and the result was they closed up in 
thirty or sixty days. What would be 
the etfect on their U. and O., what would 
be their value during the idle period and 
should he readjust his U. and O.? 

Mr. Buenemann: During the idle 
period that plant is a liability to its own- 
ers, they are going down into their 
pockets to pay the fixed charges, they 
have them trimmed as low as they can 
trim them but they have watchmen 
and officers’ salaries, and interest, and 
the dividends, and all that kind of ex- 
pense to meet, and they are digging them 
out of their pockets and they are a 
liability, and if that plant burned that 
is still a liability and you don’t owe a 
cent. 

Question: Sut they may expect to 
get a new order within thirty days or 
so and they have got to keep the plant 
in shape to resume. 

Mr. Buenemann: For such period as 
they would not have operated they can’t 
collect anything. It could be estab- 
lished, perhaps, that after being shut 
thirty days or sixty days they would 
have resumed, and if the fire is bad 
enough to extend the repair time into 
that period, then they can collect for 
such. 

Question: What do you think of the 
idea of granting to the insured a return 
for the liability that the company would 
not be carrying? Would you be in favor 
ot giving him a rebate? 

Mr. Buenemann: If that was all that 
was necessary to get a release, | think 
I would be in favor of giving it. 

Question: I mean before a loss came; 
if you knew that that plant was closed 
for sixty days, would you advise insured 
to surrender his liability for sixty days? 

Mr. Buenemann: I think I would, if 
I knew it was shut. Let him take that 
insurance again as soon as he gets op- 
crating. That is the right thing to do. 


Profits 


How can you arrive at the 
profits of a manuf acturing concern hop- 
ing to make $200,000 this year, for ex- 
ample, when they earned $100,000 profits 
last year? They don’t know they are 
going to get it, but they have plans to 
go and get it by increased activities of 
their salesmen. 

Mr. Buenemann: That is what these 
plants call their “estimated program.” 
We never use that, but take the prior 
year, not merely in total but its 
tendency, as we call it. If it is grow- 
ing each month up until the time of 
the fire, it is getting better right along, 
that shows the tendency to increase, 


(Continued on page 17) 


Question: 
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The Time and Place 


There’s a time and place for everything—including the selling 
of fire insurance. 


Every agency has its lines which are “sewed up” and have become 


a matter of office routine and service to keep them as satisfied customers. 


But there’s always a time and place for securing new business. 
Fire insurance sells more readily in a neighborhood recently visited 
by fire. Springtime with its many new motor car owners is the logi- 
cal moment to sell automobile insurance. Just before the summer 
vacation season the active agent solicits tourist baggage insurance. 
A destructive windstorm puts many prospects in the state of mind 
to buy a windstorm policy. 


There’s always a time and place to sell additional insurance 
coverages. 
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St. Louis Agents Call 
Union Action Unfair 


WERE NOT CONSULTED FIRST 


Opinion of Many That Enforcement of 
New Scale Will See Big Switch to 
Bureau Companies 


(Shecial to Tur EAsteRN UNDERWRITER) 
Louis, April 23—The reaction from 
the Western Union's action at Pine- 


burst in taking St. Louis from the ex- 
cepted city class and declaring for sep- 
aration in the Mound City, effective on 


July 1, has not fully set in. But when 
it does there will certainly be plenty 
popping in the vicinity of the Pierce 
Building and thereabouts. 

For many years past St. Louis has 


which the insurance 
tried their various pat- 
formulas, but like the houn’ dog 
the city is tiring of the kicking process, 
local agents have declared. More than 
one has stated in very broad terms that 
if a showdown comes they would not 
hesitate to resign all of their Western 
Union connections in favor of Bureau 
and unaffiliated companies. And it is 
certain that the agents as an organiza- 
tion will not pull any chestnuts out of 


been the dog on 
companies have 
ented 


the fire for the Western Union com- 
panies. They are in no mood to do so 
today. 


Doubt Enforcement of Rule 
The more 

men who have 
a long time and so are somewhat ac- 
customed to reading drastic rules and 
changes that never went into effect, de- 
cline to get excited. As they put it 
there is no occasion to cross a_ bridge 


conservative 
been in the 


agents, the 
business for 


before you get to it, especially when 
there are so many detours on the in- 
surance highway. They speak of “poli- 


tics of the business” 
Missouri rate 
reau’s 


and point to the 
case hearings and the Bu- 
meeting next week as the prob- 
able basis for the Western Union's ac- 
tion. Some, to quote the vernacular, 
say that the Western Union’s decision 
is so much “apple sauce,” meaning that 
they believe it will never be enforced. 
An indication that the local agents are 
not much alarmed over the situation is 


that no special meeting of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association ot Louis, has 
been called as yet to discuss the move 


and none is contemplated at this time. 

President W. D. Hemenway, when in- 
formed of the Western Union action, ex- 
pressed surprise that this organization 
had not been consulted or informed at 
least that so drastic a step was con- 
templated. 

“IT cannot speak for the 
Hemenway said, “but as an individual | 
think that it is a decidedly unfair and 
unwarranted step. The Western Union 
is attempting to tear down customs that 
have existed for thirty years with the 
approval of the companies. The time 1s 
too brief to work out such a revolu- 
tionary change without destroying 
agencies and organizations it required 
vears to build up. | don't think that 
they can get away with it. 


association, 


Union Companies Killed Agreement 


“Last June we made a real effort to 
vet together, and for the first time in 
inany, many years we had not only the 


Jureau but the unaffiliated companies 
avree to rules and regulations for a limi 
tation of agencies and brokerage, ete. 
3ut the July | agreement failed because 
the Western Union companies refused 
to live up to it. The organization was 
either unwilling to or not able to control 
its own members. 

“The Western Union’s action is mani- 
festly unfair to the agents who repre- 
sent strictly Western Union companies, 
as it is asking them to compete with 
agencies for the Bureau and unaffiliated 
companies who will receive higher com- 
missions and can pay brokers the pres- 
ent commissions. 

“Cutting commissions to 15, 20 and 25 





St. Louis Removed from 
the Excepted City Class 


At the Pinehurst convention last 
week of the Western Union, that 
organization voted to remove St. 
Louis from the excepted city class 
on July 1 and to put into effect 
there the regular Western Union 
scale of commissions paid to agents 


in the Western Union territory 
outside of the several excepted 
cities. This move was taken as 


the first in an effort to reduce fire 
insurance acquisition costs. 











and eliminating all forms of contingen- 
means the elimination of the big 
agency’s profits. They cannot stand a 
cut of some 30 to 40% in their income 
and continue in business. They will have 
te fight back for their own preservation. 
“A year ago the agents were willing 
to co-operate with the company on the 
July 1 agreement, but today it would be 
impossible to get them to agree to any 
such plan. The Western Union lost that 
opportunity when it permitted its own 
companies to serap that agreement.’ 


Other Cities May Follow 


Several agents 


€ies 


expressed the belief 
that the Western Union selected St. 
Louis as the first of the excepted cities 
to experiment on, and that if the plan 
is put over here it will be followed by 
similar action for Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Chicago and De- 


troit. 

They said that the Western Union 
heads probably figured that St. Louis 
would prove the most submissive of all 
of the excepted cities, having stood for 
drastic innovations in the past. 

One agent discussing this point said: 
“Last year they found that the local 
agents were willing to trail along on 


the July 1 agreement, and probably think 


they will do so again. They tried the 
same plan in Chicago, but didn’t get to 
first base. 

“Here also) Insurance Commissioner 
Ben C. Hyde has issued an order for a 
limitation of commissions to 15, 20 
and 25, and they probably figure their 
action will make a hit at Jefferson City. 
But they are in for a sad awakening. 


The agents are not going to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire this year, and 
Mr. Hyde hasn’t any warrant of law to 
back up the so-called order he issued. 
| don’t believe they will call for a ‘show 
down, but if they do they are in for a 
real battle.” 


C. L. Crane in Chicago 


Charles L. Crane, one of the largest 
veneral agents in St. Louis, left for Chi- 
cago on Sunday and probably will have 
some important news on his return to 
the Mound City. He had contemplated 
a trip to Chicago, but he hastened his de- 
parture as a result of the Union’s move. 

The Crane agency would be hard hit 
by a rule compelling it to represent only 
Western Union companies, as they have 
several big Bureau and unaffiliated com- 
panies. Their companies include: Globe 
& Rutgers, Viremen’s of New Jersey, 
\etna, Great American, Insurance Com 
pany of North America, American Cen- 
tral, Rhode Island, Phoenix, Reliance, 


Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
China, and Panna. 

One agent who represents both West- 
ern Umon and Bureau companies de- 
clared emphatically: “If the Union at- 
tempts to enforce that rule, I will tell 
their companies to take their supplies 
out of my office. I intend to run my 
own business for a few more years at 


least.” 

“It means that the Bureau companies 
will write the cream of the business in 
St. Louis in the future,” another agent 
said. “While it is true that the Western 
Union companies write the big lines and 
have better re-insurance facilities, they 
should not forget that conditions have 
changed very radically in the past ten 
vears, and the bigger bureau companies 


Conn Says Mixed 
Agencies Must Stay 


SEPARATION IN OHIO KILLED 





New License Writs Granted to Com- 
panies Only on Condition Not to 
Disturb Field 

Insurance Superintendent 


Harry L. 
Conn, of Ohio, on 


Tuesday of this week 
reiterated his position against forced 
separation of mixed agencies in Ohio 
and went on to state that a restoration 
of the status quo ante must be secured 
by the companies in cases where separa- 
tion was not entered into willingly by 
the agents. License writs to do business 
will not be issued to companies unless 
they agree not to insist on separation in 
mixed agencies so that it appears as 
though agency separation was a dead 
issue as far as Ohio is concerned. 
Following is the text of Mr. 
statement on the subject: 


Conn’s 


“When the Union-Bureau controversy 
arose, I took the position that ‘forced 
separation’ would not be permitted in 
Ohio if a way were found to prevent, 
for the reason that those who had built 
up a business under the mixed agency 
plan should be allowed in all fairness to 
realize on their efforts. I have en- 
deavored to be considerate of all inter- 
ests and expressly disclaim intervening 
in the controversy beyond seeking pro- 
tection for the Ohio field forces and, of 
course, the insuring public. 


Must Restore Agencies 


“A rather general survey recently com- 
pleted leads me to believe that separa- 
tion will not be insisted upon in this 
State. Be that as it may, all companies 
and interested persons are hereby called 
upon to bring about as regards mixed 
agencies in Ohio a restoration of the 
status quo ante. This does not apply to 
separations which have become effective 
where all parties are satisfied with the 





INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


The following table gives the par 
value, dividend and the latest bid and 
asked prices of insurance stocks, re- 
vised by J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., New 
York: 

NEW YORK COMPANIES 
Total 1923. 
Div. Bid Asked 

Name of Company Par % WDol’s per sh, 
\merican Alliance.. .100 20 360 390 
Bankers & Shippers 100 oi 170 ee 
City of New York 100 10 217 223 
Continental ...... 25 24 89 93 
Fidelity-Phenix .... 25 24 117 120 
Giens Falls ...... 10 24 62 66 
Great American... 100 16 256 262 
Globe & Rutgers... 100 20 900 950 


Hanover 


SGemetnnke 50 10 120 135 
Ilome 


PETTY 100 18 335 340 


National Liberty .. 50 20 195 220 
NiAGOES 6. bs cece 50 16 154 162 
Northern ........ 100 10 195 215 
North River ..... 25 12 55 a 
POO Raise cweonent 25 24 115 125 
United States .... 20 20 88 93 
Westchester ....... 10 25 40 42 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
American Surety .. 50 10 93 96 
Fidelty & Casualty 25 16 82 88 
National Surety... 100 9 160 164 
N. Y. Plate Glass. 25 16 50 ee 
( S. Casualty.... 100 20 185 200 
HARTFORD COMPANIES 
Aetna (Fire) .... 100 24 512 518 
Nugomobile 2... 64 100 10 384 390 
Aetna Cas. & Srty. 100 12 510 520 
Nettie Eile. 6c as 100 12 560 570 
First Reimsurance 100 10 215 225 
Ilartford Fire .... 100 20 542 550 
Hartf'rd Stm. Boiler 100 12 385 400 
National Fire .... 100 20 516 525 
Phoenix (Vire).... 100 20 440 450 
Travelers ........- 100 21% 715 725 
PHILADELPHIA COMPANIES 
AMANO c< kéccecens 10 15 33 35 
Fire Association... 50 40 333 340 
PranRn 3s occceccce 25 28 128 133 
Ins. Co. of N. A.. 10 23 53 54 
Ins. Co. State of Pa. 100 6 170 ae 
People National .. 25 5 25 30 





zre in a position to take care of most 
of the St. Louis business. 

“The Bureau companies will certainly 
yet all of the St. Louis business that 
they can handle if the Western Union 
attempts to go through with this.” 





Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
Must O.K. for Lloyd’s 


That Lloyd’s have been getting 
cold feet on jewelers’ block blanket 
bonds has been known for some 
time. Lloyd’s representatives here 
have a letter saying that no further 
applications for jewelers’ block 
will be considered unless O.K.’d 
by the National Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade. Chicago daily papers 
this week said that Lloyd’s are 
cancelling heavily in America on 
jeweler’s block because of high 
loss record. 











new arrangement nor does it apply to 
separations which may occur in the 
ordinary course of business, but under 
the guise of ‘ordinary course of busi- 
ness, separations generally may not be 
had. The creation of new or additional 
mixed agencies is entirely for the com- 
panies. 

“License writs to companies for the 
current year will be issued and _ for- 
warded at once to applicants with the 
understanding that acceptance is a rec- 
ognition of the above principle. If any 
company does not wish to prosecute its 
husiness in Ohio on this basis, let it re- 
turn at once the proffered writ, cease 
making contracts in this state, and, if 
it desires, take such steps by mandamus 
or otherwise as it may find available to 
compel this department to issue a li- 
cense. Companies, agents or solicitors, 
who were authorized by this department 


for the year 1923, and who by May 1, 
1924, shall have received no license for 
the year 1924, thereupon will refrain in 


Ohio from soliciting or writing contracts 
of every kind and character, since it is 
a penal offense to so engage without the 
written authority of this department. 


Those not licensed for 1923 and who have 


applications for 1924, which have not yet 
been acted upon, may not transact any 
insurance business whatsoever unless 
notified by this Department of favorable 
action on their application. 

“There is one thing more to be said: 
So-called mixed agencies whose repre- 
sentation is restored, must not divert 
business which, in due course, otherwise 
would have gone to the carriers; that is 
to say, because of the paternal interest 
this department has taken in behalf of 
the agents, the latter must not presume 
to penalize the companies. A restora- 
tion of all parties to the former status 
contemplates ‘all’ parties and not 
merely ‘some’ parties and any agent who 
so offends will bring into question his 
own suitability to continue as a li- 
censee.” 


TO WRITE INLAND MARINE 


Newman & MacBain, Inc., of this city, 


have been appointed age nts of the Fi- 
delity-Phenix for the metropolitan dis- 
trict to write inland marine business. 
Commencing Wednesday the agency 
started writing transportation, tourists 
personal effects floaters, salesmen’s 
floaters, horse and wagon floaters, mo- 


tor truck contents floaters and all other 
forms of inland marine insurance. The 
Newman & MacBain Agency is one of 
leading fire agencies in New York City, 
and also writes considerable casualty 
business. 


U. and O. “Quiz 


(Continued from page 15) 


and you can also back-check it through 
others in the same line or through people 
they buy from and find out whether 
the business would be better. Ii they 
made $100,000 last year, they might make 
$200,000 this year, also they might have 
made $200,000 last year and made noth- 
ing this year. 

The last time the U. and O. form was 
amended it was decided that the wisest 


way to make the form was to leave as 
much as possible open for adjustment. 
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CM Backbone 


of NATIONAL 
ProduGtion 


i ie protection of insurance is especi- 
ally vital to the great industries 
connected with the production and dis- 
tribution of food. 


“Give us bread” has been the great cry 
of every people throughout the ages. 
Without the proper financial safeguards 
which modern insurance throws about this 
and like commodities, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for other human activi- 
ties to go on. 


Through its far-flung connections the L. & 
L. & G. is privileged to render important 
service in this vast field. Humble farm- 
house, gigantic warehouse and towering 
grain elevator alike, all over the country, 
enjoy the security which L. & L. &G. pro- 
tection brings. The L. & L. & G. is pleased 
to feel that its efforts extend into so many 
channels which serve to stimulate, guard 
and make secure so important a thing as 
America’s daily food supply. 
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New Newark Plan 
Omits Limitation 
SUBSTITUTES | QUALIFICATION 


Proposed Agency Agreement Better 
Than None and Best Obtainable 
at Present Time 


After months of effort to secure an 
agreement among fire insurance com- 
panies to regulate the appointment of 
agents in Newark, N. J., where a wild 
scramble has been going on for 
the executive committee of the 
surance Society of Newark announces 
that a proposed plan has been drawn up. 
This plan has now gone to all the com 
panies writing in Newark and will be 
voted on at a meeting of the society on 
May 15 at the Globe Indemnity 
Building. 

Several concessions had to be made 
from the agreement which failed to se 
cure sufficient votes last year in order 
to satisfy the dissenting companies. One 
of those is that the agreement 
says nothing about providing a limita 
tion on numbers of agencies. However, 
it does provide certain qualifications for 
all classes of agents, a step intended to 
prevent the appointment of admittedly 
unqualified agents. The committee 
formulating the plan says: “We believe 
it to be the greatest common factor of 
harmony obtainable at the present time.” 


years, 
Fire In 


now 


Committee of Twelve On Plan 


The revised agreement has been 
drafted by a committee of twelve com 
pany executives appointed for that pur 
pose. They include Edward Milligan, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Neal Bassett, Fire 
men’s of Newark; Norman T. Robertson, 


Continental; William Quaid, Conti- 
nental; H. S. Poole, Home; J. Lester 
Parsons, Crum & Forster; G. Weston 
Bailey, American of Newark; J. H. Vree 


land, Scottish Union & National; B. M. 
Culver, Niagara; F. B. Kellam, Royal; 
A. R. Monroe, Newark Fire, and F. C. 
White, Hartford Fire. 

In its message to the companies this 
committee says: 

“The existing agreement is admirable 
in most respects, but weak in the ab- 
sence of practical provisions for en- 
forcing the rules. In the revised agree- 
ment provision has been made for a 
strong executive committee vested with 
full authority to enforce the rules. The 
executive committee is also empowered 
to pass upon the qualifications of agents. 
It became evident very early in the 
deliberations of the committee that we 
could not secure the support of a suffi 
cient number of companies to an agree- 


ment containing an agency limitation 
provision.” 
The revised agreement is a company 


agreement. Fach member is to be 
represented by an officer unless written 
authorization is given to an agent, gen- 
eral agent or branch manager to repre- 


sent it. Twenty-five members shall 
constitute a quorum of which at least 
fifteen must be executive officers of 


companies. The executive committee 
shall consist of nine members of the 
society, of which three shall be direct 
writing companies having their home 
offices in Newark. At the first meet 
ing three shall be elected for one year, 
three for two years, three for three years 
and thereafter three shall be elected an 
nually for three years. When the ex 
ecutive committee sits as a committee 
on agency qualifications only executive 
officers of companies may act in this 
capacity 


Classes of Agents 


Members may appoint agents in the 
City of Newark to be known as Class A 
agents, with authority to write any 
where in the territory of the society, 
who shall receive brokerage not in ex- 
cess of 20, 15 and 10 per cent., accord- 
ing to classification, “plus an overriding 
commission not exceeding 10 per cent.,” 
the commission to cover all compensation 
to the agent. 





Courtesy 


is the gulf stream in business that 
melts the icy in- 
difference and sends the old ship 
of trade safe into the harbor of 
success. 





obstacles of 


Norwich Union has made 
Courtesy a part of its well-known 
service and has won for its agents 


and itself the public’s goodwill. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 


J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 





H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 








— 


COMPANIES 














\ company member may appoint Class 
B agents to write anywhere in the ter- 
ritory of the outside of the 
City of Newark at the same brokerage 
and overriding commission as Class A 


society 


agents receive. Class B agents may 
also write preferred business within the 
City of Newark 


Each Class A and Class B agent must 
he actively engaged in the fire insurance 
business in the city, village, town or 
borough for which he is designated as 
agent, maintaining therein a fully equip- 
ped local agency office where all such 
agent’s business shall be conducted, must 
be the commissioned agent of at least 
one member of the society and must 
sign an agreement to observe all rules 
of the society. 

In addition to Class A and Class B 
agents, each member may appoint agents, 
sub-agents and solicitors who shall be 
known as Class C agents, who shall re- 
ceive only brokerage commissions and 
must be passed upon by the committee 
on agency qualifications as to eligibility. 

A company may make one of its Class 
\ agents a salaried office, but it shall 
represent no other company. A com- 
pany may also appoint general agencies, 
to be considered Class A agencies. No 
member may maintain direct reporting 
agencies in a general agent’s territory. 
The executive committee is given broad 
authority to discipline members for vio- 
lations of the agreement, subject to ap- 
peal to the society. The territory of the 
society includes all of Essex County and 
that part of Hudson County lying west 
of the Hackensack River. 


VALUE OF SPECIAL AGENTS 


Vincent L. Gallagher of “America Fore” 
Group Points Out Necessity For 
Specials 
Vincent T 
the group of 


companies, and an expert on business 
promotion, 


Gallagher, assistant secre- 


tary of “America Fore” 


has written an article on 
special agents’ qualifications and duties 
for the Bulletin.” 
Touching on the subject of a_ special 
agent’s value to the local agent in help- 
ing to develop business, Mr. Gallagher 
Savs: 

It is not necessary to dwell at any 
great length upon the value of the spe- 
cial agent who is a capable schedule 
analysis man. To the agent whose busi- 
ness does not justify the employment of 


“American Agency 


a skilled engineer such a special agent 
is well-nigh indispensable. No local 
agent with experience in what such a 


field man can do for him will hesitate 
for a moment in assigning to such a 
man his proper value. He supplies the 
sinews of war against competition from 
larger agencies and brokers; he fore- 
stalls the dreaded threat of mutuals or 
reciprocals; he is the small agent’s engi- 
neering department. 

As a corollary of the schedule analysis 
work comes a skilled knowledge of what 
are fire hazards and how to safeguard 
them. [Equally or more important to an 
assured than rate reductions is fire pre- 
vention work. A field man 
equipped to discover possible 
fire and to 


properly 
danger of 
uggest proper remedies will 
enable an agent to take his proper place 
as an adviser to his assured on all mat- 
ters of fire prevention. The agent is 
fast becoming a safety engineer and 
often largely through the work of a 
capable special agent 

By no means the least which a special 


agent can do for the agent of his com- 


pany is comprised in his manner of 
handling loss adjustments. While it is 
frue that adjustment bureaus have to a 


vreat extent superseded the 
in those adjustments 
compames, 


pecial agent 
involving several 


1 
there are loss 


‘ ( too numer 
ous to mention still adjusted by special 
agents The tactful and thorough m 


lan 
hows his real value ina marked degree 
when settling a loss. An agent can and 
should expect prompt attention to losses, 


thorough investigation, tactful negotia- 


tion and undelayed payment. 
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“Hew to the line . let the chips fall where they may" 
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Regulars’ versus 
Part-Timers’ 


This Time-Honored| 


Controversy Breaks 
Out Again 


Two Vigorous Letters 
Espousing Oppo- 
site Sides 


In accordance with its policy of 
permitting agents to express their 
personal Opinions, THE GLENS 
FALLS FORUM presents the follow- 
While the 
withheld on request, the 


sincere ew pre SSTONS of widely diver- 


ing letters, names are 


letters are 


gent riews, 
(From a “Regular”) 
EDITOR 


Glens Falls Forum 
The clothing manufacturer 
would not think of placing his goods 


Sur: 


in a carpenter shop, neither would 
the silk Importer place his lines 
with the blacksmith, 
bankers, 


but we find 


merchants, real estate 


brokers and in fact men in every 


sort of business “taking on’ an 
insurance company which, in most 
cases, is for the sole purpose of 
saving themselves the commission 
which they may have been paying 
on their own business and picking 
up whatever may fall their way in 
their various trades and deals. 
Agents of this 
effort to learn the 
ness, in fact they are not in the in- 
all and will 
offer the company any kind of risk, 
which the company takes for them 
in the hope of building up a line in 
that locality, 
the loss ratio and, 


kind make no 


insurance busi- 


surance business at 


all of which increases 
through incor- 
rectly written policies and improper 
coverage, due to the 
the so-called agent, 


of 
is unfair to the 
assured and brings the business in 


whorance 


general into bad repute. 





handle but one line. If shoes, 
don’t let him sell anything but 
shoes as this would interfere with 
the hardware merchants, if he put 
in a general store. 

I say if a man can get by with 
being President of the local bank, 












































The 
studied hard and continually, not 
only with the view of learning the 
agent’s responsibility to the com- 


insurance business must be 


pany, but in order to properly pro- 
tect the insuring public, who know 
next to nothing about their own in- 
surance and trust the agent to take 
of them. 


Yours very truly, 


care 


Agent 


(From a “Part-Timer”) 
EDITOR 
Glens Falls Forum 
Sir:— 
tation of Government regulation ? 
Livery act of the legislature which 
is purely selfish produces further 
discontent. Let America be free! 
Let business be free to those who 


Is there to be no end to agi- 


do business legitimately. 

There is just as much logie in 
passing a law, requiring that bank- 
not be merchants, that 
doctors must not be farmers, that a 
lawyer must not act as the railroad 
agent, that the hotel man must not 
preach on Sunday morning. Mer- 


ers must 





chants might also be required to 





Post- 
Lawyer, Insurance agent 
and Preacher, as ts the case in some 
small towns, [ would not try to tear 
down his little play-house by an act 
of the but I would 
operate on him in the usual busi- 
ness way, that is, by competition, 
for trade goes where it is invited, 
and stays where it is well treated. 


Hotel man, Railroad agent, 
master, 


legislat ure, 


Very truly, 


Banker-Agent. 





In extending the cour- 
of the Forum” 
columns to insurance 
agents and others who 
have opinions to ex- 
press on subjects of 
general interest, it 
understood, of course, 
that the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company 
takes no responsibility 
for such views. 


tesy 
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Colonel 
Cunningham’s 
Column 


From our schooidays the busy bee 
has been held up as an example of 
industry, foresight, and thrift; but the 
thing that experience has taught many 
of us to admire most in bees is their hot 
equipment for quick resentment of 
outside interference with their business. 


* * &* 


Samson had the right idea about 
advertising. He took a couple of 
columns and soon had everything 
coming his way. 


* * * 


Insurance must be climbing into the 
learned professions class, for, according 
to an item going the rounds of the in- 
surance press, there are *eventy col- 
leges and universities no,’ teaching 
insurance and salesmanship t. a greater 
or less degree. 

* k * 


“This house for sail,” the placard read 
That on its front was nailed; 

A cyclone came that way one day, 
And, sure enough it sailed!” 


* * a 


Don’t tel! your son that you will cut 
him off without a penny if he marries 
the girl you are opposed to. It will be 
more effective if you tell it to her. 


* * * 


Riches have wings, but they go fast 
enough ‘“‘on horses.” 


* * * 


A fire insurance company advertises, 
“What’s behind our policy is impor- 
tant.’ What’s before a fire policy is 
alsoimportant, but hardly computable. 
Sometimes, however, there are pre- 
monitory circumstances which indicate 
what is likely to happen. 


x ok & 
“The Lord will provide,” says the 
trust-in-providence non-insurer. Yes, 
and He has, among a multitude of wise, 
and needful, and merciful things, pro- 
vided insurance. 


x* * * 


It is awfully uncomplimentary, this 
exaggerated truth expressed by a 
prominent attorney who said of fire 
insurance: “It is the most docile, 
meek and unresisting business that was 
ever misunderstood by the _ public, 
kicked by legislatures, insulted by 
juries, robbed by criminals, or damned 
by its beneficiaries.” 


* * * 


An agent wrote a delinquent client: 
“Kindly send the amount of the pre- 
mium on your policy written some two 
months ago.” 

The following answer was promptly 
returned: “The premium is given as 
$18.75.” 


Skerry 
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N ¥ Y. Clean-Up Drive 
Showing Good Results 





JANUARY FIRES ARE REDUCED 





Close Inspection of Central Downtown 
Manufacturing District Reveals 
Bad Conditions 


Influenced by a steady increase in the 


number of fires in Manhattan during 
the first half of 1923 and the opinion 
of ire Chief John Kenlon that many 


of them had occurred in the district be- 
tween Canal and 34th streets, an extra 
force of inspectors was assigned to this 


territory, in September, 1923, under di- 
rection of the Committee on Surveys of 
the New York Board of lire Under- 
writers. 

The first analysis of the results of 
this intensive inspection work made 
about 90 days atter its start showed 
conclusively that careless housekeeping 


with consequent lack of cleanliness and 
a general disregard of the law prohibit- 
ing smoking in factories created a most 
dangerous fire hazard. Other defects 
found were relatively unimportant when 
compared with the abnormal fire men- 
ace created by these two conditions. 


It was at once decided to make a far 
more intensive drive in this district di- 
rected particularly against these two 
highly dangerous conditions in fac- 
tories, their seriousness having been 
confirmed by the fire record which 
showed the majority of all fires to be 
due to these two causes alone. The 


members of the Board were appealed to 


for the loan of their inspectors for at 
least a week. They responded so gen- 
crously that a total of about ninety in- 
spectors was made available. This 
number also included the inspectors of 
the Survey Department of the Board 
and about twelve members of the [ire 
Patrol. This inspection force started 
Jan. 7, 1924, on a most intensive “Clean- 


up Campaign” 


directed primarily against 
carelessness 


and unlawful smoking. 
Observation on the Campaign 


It was suggested that “No Smoking” 
signs posted in factories have the pen- 
alties for violations conspicuously 
printed thereon. 


Fully one-half of the factories visited 


did not have signs posted prohibiting 
smoking, as required by the New York 
State Labor Law for protection of em- 
ployees. 

Some inspectors reported accumula- 


tions of rubbish in factories awaiting re- 
moval. This suggested consideration of 
all the conditions surrounding rubbish 
removal and disposal covering the obli- 
gations of the factory owner and the 
facilities for the final disposition of the 
rubbish. 

Some 
proper 


criticisms 
facilities 


indicated a lack of 
for storage of rubbish 
at the premises, pending removal. The 
New York State Labor Law provided 
for fireproof rubbish receptacles. Leg- 
islation to require additional facilities 
Was suggested. 

It was generally 
paign should be 


agreed that this cam- 
followed in the near 
future by another drive. Plans for do- 
ing this are under consideration. 

Several pointed out the desirability of 
having inspectors of insurance com- 
panies give the Board notice of poor 
housekeeping and unlawful smoking 
licreafter found in their routine wrok. 
A number of inspectors have since been 
doing this. 

The number of 
this territory 
year are 25% 


fires 
simce 


in factories in 
January 1 of this 
than for the same 
period in 1923, although the aggregate 
number of fires in greater New York 
las shown an increase during the same 
period of 1924 as compared to 1923. 


less 


_ The Mount Vernon 
Incorporated in 


Agency has been 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


by C. G. Martens, I’. Green, and N. Spor, 
all of Mount Vernon. The attorneys 
are Foster, LaGuardia & Cutler, New 


York City. 





CASE OF “FRIENDLY” FIRE 





Company Not Liable When Assured 
Put Jewelery in Stove and Made 
Fire Destroying Same 


Fire insurance companies are not 
liable for losses caused by so-called 
“friendly” fires according to a decision 
given last week in the City Court of 


New York in the case of Goldie Weiner 
against the St. Paul Fire & Marine and 
the National Ben Franklin. The claim 
Was to recover under househoold furni- 
ture policy for the loss by fire of cer- 
tain pieces of jewelery, including rings, 
gold trinkets and precious stones. 

The assured claimed that on Febru- 
ary 26, 1923, the jewelry was placed in 
a stove for safekeeping against possible 
burglars and that on the following day, 
having forgotten where the jewelry was 


kept, the assured’s wife inadvertently 
started a fire in the stove, destroying 
the jewlery. The insurance companies 


contended that such a loss was not cov- 
ered by the policy, as the fire admitted- 
ly did not go beyond the bounds within 
which it was intended to be confined. 
Therefore it was a “friendly” and not a 
“hostile” fire and there was no liabil- 
ity. The insurance companies asked for 
judgment in their favor, which was 
granted. 











OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


- A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M 
. D. Layton, Vice-President = B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


. Anderson, 
. Seymour, 





National Fire Insurance Company 


Weeds cue dnedelacdacanenecadsdavadenscudacadedent $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR AEL LIABILUSIES. .....0ccccsccssccccccccscsece 20,599,377.77 
RGR er aN RRO axes eco ccea re atunodedaandcdnaaestcddeneaneekenaes 9,101,570.58 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND oo0i.c.cccccccccccaccccssccevecs 500,000.00 
Do LS ACRE POE COOPERTECCET CEL OCTET CE PCCP ET EET PETE COPP ETI SE Pr 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...................... 11,601,570.58 


Ass’t Sec’y 
Treasurer 

















1871 Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 


An American Company 


service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital 





1924 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 


Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 











fight it? 
covering ? 
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Move his property? 


furniture in the cellar, 
await the inevitable. 


soliciting 


A tornado never gives warning! 


—and what if it did? 


If any man knew that a tornado was to come his 
way the next day, what could he do? 


Could he 
Protect it with a 
If he were uninsured and entirely out 


of touch with an insurance agent, he would have 


himself with storing his valuables and 


and then sitting down to 


Tornado Insurance keep this 


| thought in mind—‘A tornado never gives warn- 
| inge—and what if it did?” 


Do you need new Tornado supplies? 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 


| CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


- CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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DUGAN @ CARR 
General Afcats 


C M. McGINITIE, Agent 
Hecla, So. Dak 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Attention; Advertising Department. 


Gentlemen: 


We received in due time your series of illustrated 
farm insurance advertisements for publication in the 
"Hecla Journal", 


being used. 


we believe this style of advertising is very effective 
and there is nothing about it that we would want to change. 
Toward the end of the series we will write you, but in the 
meantime there is nothing that we can Suggest that would 
better the copy or the illustrations. 


We want to repeat our assurance to you that your adver- 
tising service is mighty satisfactory and we will endeavor to 
reciprocate by producing the desired results in volume of 















; W.C.BOORN  ) 
hp ll H. W. MORRISON ;Aw't Gen'l Agente 
CHICAGO C. E. WHEELER § 








May 3, 1922 









I HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. 


Roby, this letter—taken from the 
files of the Hartford Fire Insurance 














Company-—is reproduced on this 





page. 











and this series has been started and is 











Yours very truly, 


C. MeGinitie, Agt. 

















1 Scal of Certainty 
on an 
Insurance Policy 









Hl. Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers practical advice and 

valuable help and service to its agents in every angle of the oe ance 

i i ‘writing, -adjustment of losses. 
husiness—in selling, in underwriting, and in the adjustment 






Selling to the farmer requires an unusual method,of approach. ; he 
letter shown above speaks well for the carefully prepared farm acbvertas- 
tising furnished to local agents ot the | lartford aes gestae 
Company. It is an excellent example of Hartford cooperation extender 
to a field where special sales helps are needed. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Short Return Doesn’t 
Kill Cancellation 


ASSURED HAD ACCEPTED CHECK 


Insurer Not Liable For Fire Occurring 
Afterwards, Though Agent Made 


Clerical Error 


The Boston Insurance Company has 
won its appeal with the Hamilton 
Ridge Lumber Corporation and the 


American Trust Company over the ques- 
tion whether a cancellation of a fire in- 
surance policy where the customary five 


days’ notice was served by the company 


with tender of check for pro rata un- 
earned premium, which had been cal- 
culated on a wrong basis, was. valid. 


Fhe Supreme Court of South Carolina 
has held that such a cancellation is valid 
and dismissed the judgment in the lower 
court for the plaintiffs. 

The for $31,500 and the 
Boston had sent the regular cancellation 
notice, but the agent in figuring the re- 
turn had made a mistake which the as- 


policy was 


sured did not notice. The latter ac 
cepted the return premium check and 
cancelled it.) ire broke out ten days 
later and the assured’s contention was 


that the cancellation was ineffective be- 
cause the check was for an amount Iess 
than the correct pro rata unearned pre- 
muun. 


Text of Decision 


The Supreme Court by a unanimous 
opinion reversed the lower court hold- 
ing: 

“The contention of the respondent in 
the court below and here that the notice 
in this case was not properly given be- 
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cause it did not say that ‘the excess 
premium (if not tendered) will be re- 
funded on demand,’ is untenable because 
the facts show that in the notice the 
cancellation clause of the policy was 
given in full, word for word, and that 
the check for what the agent estimated 
to be the pro rata of the unearned pre- 
mium was inclosed with the notice. 

“The return by the insurer of less than 
the correct amount of unearned premium 
does not continue the policy in _ force. 
Johnson & Stroud vs. R. 1. Insurance 
Company (93 S. E., 735 N. C.) We 
think that when the respondent accepted 
and cashed the check sent by the in- 
surer to the insured, retaining this check 
without any objection and not returning 
it within a reasonable time and notify- 
ing the agent that he demanded the bal- 
ance of unearned premium, its conduct 
necessarily constituted a waiver. Or if 
he did not consider the notice sufficient 
and he intended to contend that the 
policy was not canceled, he should have 
returned the check; but he retained it 
and cashed it; that shows an acceptance 
and waiver. 

“We are of the opinion that the con 
tract of insurance made by the parties 
is upon a fair and reasonable interpre- 
tation, that the payment or tender of 
the unearned premium was not neces- 
that the appellant gave all that 
was necessary in the notice to cancel the 
policy and was entitled to a directed 
verdict as asked for before his honor in 
the Cireuit Court, and that 
land 2 must be sustained.” 


SaFy ; 


exceptions 


GETS FOAMITE PUMPER 


The City of Baltimore has purchased 
from Foamite-Childs Corporation, of 
Utica, N. Y., a foamite pumper, with a 
capacity of 1,400 gallons of foam-pro- 
ducing solutions. ‘The pumper is iden- 
tical with the machine which attracted 
much interest at the Richmond conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Fire [ngineers. 





Baker Criticizes 
Kansas Taxation 


TOO HIGH FOR REQUIREMENTS 


Department Operating Under Statute of 
1871 and Producing One-Eighth of 
State’s Revenue 

In connection with the program of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to show the relationship of high 
special state insurance taxes to policy- 
holders at the May meeting, Insurance 
William R. Baker, of 
Kansas, has written the Chamber show- 
ing the etfect of 


Superintendent 


the tax laws in his 
tate for a period of years. 
Following is Mr. Baker’s analysis of 
the Kansas insurance tax situation: 
“The total collections of this depart- 
ment for the calendar year 1922 were 
$923,304.54. The appropriations for the 
maintenance of the department totaled 
$44,500, and vet the act of 1871, which 
created the Insurance Department for 
the State of Kansas, clearly con- 
templated that the collections of the de- 
partinent should be used for the purpose 
of detraying the departmental expenses. 
We have grown entirely away from that 
and are now producing more than one 
eighth of the entire revenue of the state. 


Taxpayers Are Overcharged 


“As an indication of the expense of 
this method of indirect taxation I wish 
to cite the instanee of the municipal 
tax as applied to the fire insurance com- 
panies. In 1922 this class of companies 
paid to municipalities in this state the 
sum of $36,960.98. A flat percentage 
loading on fire insurance premiums in 
these municipalities returned to the com- 
panies $50,258.35, an excess of $13,297.37, 





or more than one-third of the taxes 
paid by the companies. Very possibly 
this is a fair average excess when applied 
to the loading on life and casualty pre- 
miums, which means that the people of 
the state are paying approximately $1,- 
300,000, and receiving back $923,000. 

“I expect to lay this matter before our 
legislature next January, and hope that 
I shall be successful in an effort to do 
away with this cumbersome and ex- 
pensive method of tax collection.” 

Mr. Baker called attention to a point 
often overlooked in the consideration of 
insurance taxation, namely, the expense 
of collection and administration. 


TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 





Annual Convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in 


September 


Che twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Association of insurance 
\gents will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 9th, 10th, 11th ad 12th, 1924. 

Che usual Get-Together Dinner will 
take place on ‘Tuesday evening, the 9th. 
Business sessions will begin promptly at 
10 A. M. on each of the following three 
days. 


BUFFALO CONVENTION 


Arrangements are being made for the 
convention in Buffalo August 19 to 22 
of the National Association of Fire En- 
vineers. At this time a movement will 
be started which has for its object the 
establishing of fire cabinets, composed 
of business men, Chamber of Commerce 
members and other public spirited men 
to direct the affairs of city fire depart- 
ment. This, it is claimed, would elimi- 
nate politics from control of fire depart 
ments, and result in more economical 
and efficient administration. At the 
convention a study will be made of 
methods of improving fire fighting faci 
lities in the smaller communities. 
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A. G. MARTIN, Manager 


70th ANNIVERSARY 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


Assets, $9,025,827.79 Liabilities, $6,522,024.17 
Surplus in U. S., $2,503,803.62 


*XECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mer. 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. McGEE & CO., INC., Marine Underwriters, U. S. A., 15 William Street, New York 


J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l. Agent 


1924 


| Hie Northern of London has been transacting business in the United 
] States for 70 years. The reputation of this company in the adjustment 
| and payment of losses and the fair treatment of its Agents has placed the 
| Northern of London among the leaders of fire insurance companies doing 
| business throughout the World. 
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Ohio Farmers /NSUrance Co. 


FTFR “Ohio” and “Farmers” comes “Insurance” 


just as easily as Royce’ ’ follows “Rolls” or as 
naturally as “Silver” follows “Sterling”. The course 
of the sun is not more certain than is Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance; nor the coming of a new day more 
inevitable. 


Insurance is no empty word in LeRoy. It is 
the essence of life here and has been for over 


seventy-five years. It is often spelled In-Sure-ance. 


The close-knit organization of Ohio Farmers 
devotes its efforts not to making this Company the 
largest in the world, but to making it the best in 


America. 


The Old Man on the Fence believes it is more 


important to interpret liberal contracts liberally than 
to construe literal policies literally. 


As a result, agents and policyholders from 


coast to coast are sold on Ohio Farmers insurance. 


OHIC FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1848 LEROY, OHIO 


AMERICA FOR AMERICAN 


INSURANCE 
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Policy Conditions 
In South America 


FORMS SUIT LOCAL SITUATION 


F. J. Williams of Royal Home Office 
Describes Wording of Fire Con- 
tracts for Latin Republics 


Fire insurance policy provisions for 
South American risks were ably described 
recently by Assistant Secretary F. J. Wil- 
liams of the Royal, attached to the home 
office. Mr. Williams spoke before a class 
of English students and after giving a 
brief outline of the construction of South 
<lmerican buildings, dwelt in detail with 
policy conditions. Extracts from his talk 


follow: 
Though in certain countries special 
sets ot policy conditions have been 


drawn up, these have always been based 
on the ioreign uniform policy conditions 
which, apart from these countries, are 
generally applied to South America by 
the British offices operating there, 
though their use is by no means ob- 


ligatory throughout the whole of the 
field. You are, doubtless, familiar with 
these, as they have recently been the 


subject of an examination, and I will 
not, therefore, labor the comparison of 
ditferences and similarities with stand- 
ard policy conditions adopted for use 
on this side, but merely run_ briefly 
through the various clauses. It will be 
noticed that where the conditions are 
similar in intent the foreign ones are 
more verbose and detailed. 
Verbosity for Protection 

This is not mere expansiveness or 
use of verbosity for the sake of being 
verbose—but malice aforethought. ‘They 
are intended for use in countries whose 
insurance education lags far behind that 
in this country, and tor the protection 
of the company and the iniormation of 
the insured it has been found necessary 
to explain the limits and intentions of 
the insurance contract in great detail. 
‘The frst condition is, perhaps, a good 
illustration of this, as, whereas in the 
standard conditions it reads simply: 

“Ihis policy shall be voidable in the 
event Of musrepresentation, misdescrip- 
tion or non-disclosure in any material 
particular,” the uniform policy condition 
develops the theme considerably, as “if 
there be any material misdescription = 
any of the property hereby insured, 
ot any building or place in which caah 
property is contained, or any misrepre- 
sentation as to any fact material to be 
known for estimating the risk, or any 
omission to state such fact, the com- 
pany shall not be liable upon this policy 
so tar as it relates to property attected 
by any such misdescription, miusrepre- 
sentation or omission. 

‘Taking the remainder of the standard 
policy conditions in numerical order, No. 
2, which voids a policy in the event of 
alteration having occurred after the 
commencement of the insurance with- 
out the consent of the company, having 
been secured, by removal, increase ot 
risk or insured’s interest having ceased, 
is to be found in the foreign conditions 


in a somewhat more detailed form. 
There is, however, an additional clause 
Inserted vitiating the policy:—‘If{ the 


building insured or containing the in- 

sured property become unoccupied and 

sO remain for a period of more than 

30 days.” 

Exclusions In Policy 
Condition 3 deals with the exclusion 
from the cover, which must be taken in 
conjunction with the further exclusions 
mentioned on the face of the policy. 

In the uniform policy conditions this 

condition has been considerably elab- 

orated and sub-divided, and is expressed 
in the two following conditions: 

No. 5. The insurance does not under 
any circumstances cover: 

(a) Loss by theft during or after the occurrence 
of a fire. The importance of this will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that in 
some of the codes of commerce robbery is 
included, e.g., Argentine C.C. 542. 

This condition is strongly held to in the 
foreign field, whereas at home the latest 


standard policy form does not mention the 
point. Bunyon lays down that:— 


“Losses by theft do not 


exa 


actual 
some companies negative 


on 


negative condition it may be 
when a building is destroyed by fire 
contents 


mo 


lost 
And this thesis is maintained by such other 
authorities o- May and Welford 








appear to stand 
the same position as losses by 
burning. ‘he conditions of 
any responsibility 
When there is no such 
inferred that 
and the 
and partly re- 
some portion is 
insurers will be liable.’ 


ctly in 


this account, 


reat American 
Insurance Company 


are yartly burnt 
but of the latter 
by theft, the 


ved, 


and Otter- 


Barry. 

(b) Loss or daiw..c> ‘o property occasioned by Choose rit or Choose 
its own fermen ion, natural heating or Your Your 
spontaneous com stion (except as may he 
provided in accer: wce with condition 6 f), Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
or by its undergoing 


process. 


in 


Q)* 


any public authority. 


I 


Loss or damage occasioned by or through or 


any heating or drying 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,680.16 


1924 


The quence oj} 


The burning ot property by order of 


ndividual Earthquake Clauses 


A further condition deals with what NET SURPLUS 
we might call catastrophes, such as 12, AGS, 360. Be 
earthquake, volcano, riot, civil com- 
motion, ete. Here we depart largely . 
from the simple clause with which we 46,282.04 1 .O2 
are familiar, as experience of conditions segees Paab Setic’ mcanent 
in the foreign field has led to the draft- 
ing of much more stringent conditions. 


The wording is left to the choice of the 
individual company, provided the 


ciple 
So 
conce 


policies, 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


prin- 
is maintained. 


far as the contribution clause is 
rned this is common to both 
. . e & 
but in average there is a dis- 9 9 






tinct difference of practice. ‘Through- ve e ‘ 

out South America "he first condition Ilome Oifice, One Liberty Street 
of average is invariably applied to all 7 oo 

insurances and figures in the printed New York City 

conditions of the policy. Further than WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
that, the first condition of average 1s WALTER I. SAGE, Geu'l Mgr. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
alone applicable, except in Argentina, W. L. LERCH, Manager a1: Satu na Gacead 
where within recent years an interest- 74 West Monroe St., Chicago, HL San Francisco, California 
ing development has occurred bringing ss ees 

practice in that country more in fine = _ Sen eee 

with customs here. The tariff allows for ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, | Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
a number of general produce floaters 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 











of wide application, and in the obligatory NEW YORK— Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
wordings the following clause has to be SAN FRANCISCO-— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
used: CHICAGO— Wm. TH. MeGee & Co., Gen'l Agts., lnsurance Exchange Bldg. 
“In the event of there being on the 
property insured by this policy, at the 
time of a loss occurring, One or more found in the uniform policy conditions, ON ST. LOUIS JURY 
SS otal i pad nor would its application in that form St. Louis insurance circles are 
re F - surances cove Oss O - : ‘ a : 
lam: ~ause » fir hi eas be practicable, as warranties in the form tepresented on the April term Circuit 
damage caused by fire, this insurance : : Court d jury, tl | r tl 
rill be limited tover the exease! ne you know them are not customary in vourt grand jury} iere being three 
will be limited to cover the excess not : . ; . “ane t] bod f twel 
ee PIE ue es South America. Warranties take the SUrance men on the body of twelve 
covered by these specific or marine . ie named by Circuit Judge Harry Hamil 
oe “aa nena : . form of a clause reading that “it is eee : ‘ois _ Mareen: 
policies, and the indemnity wili be j ton. Thev are: Ben G. Chaim cape 
Sleeps SR Sar ams nts : ; hereby declared and agreed that the tee) ee ane sare ae UAV IMAMs DEES! 
liquidated in accordance with the gen- dent of the American Central Insurance 
| os : alee . policy is null and void” unless such and : , ssp 4 nefaltgley rita aielggahentlanely 
eral conditions of the policy’—thus such a precaution is sustained. Co., home office Planters Building ; 
having the effect of the second con- ; ; eel é ‘Bierman, adjuster for William 
dition of average. It is of interest to rhe arbitration clause is a feature of Markham & Company, Railway 
mention in this connection that the — both policies, but in the uniform policy change Building, and William Sommers, 
Argentine Code of ¢ ommerce specifically conditions the companies are at liberty agent for the Pacific Mutual Insurance 
includes average when defining the con- to limit the application of the clause to Company, Central National Bank Build 
ditions of the insurance contract, though any difference as to the amount of any ing. Chris J. Kehoe of F. D. Hirsch 
it gives leave to the parties to contract loss or damage, whereas the scope of | berg & Company, Merchants Exchange 
out of its provisions the conditicn in the standard policy ex- Building, is a member of the March 
The warranty condition is not to be tends to all differences. term Federal Grand jury. 
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(rganized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 
MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. THINK IT OVER! 
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RULING BY REVENUE BUREAU 


Income, However, Must Be Derived 
Solely From Assessments, Dues 
and Fees From Members 


be exempt from taxation it is 


local 


panies that their income be derived 


mutual insurance 


| m assessments, dues and fees 
collected by them. If the income is re- 
ed from other sources, such as fixed 
cash premiums, the corporation is not ex 


empt, even though its additional income 


tux exempt 
Phat is a ruling just made by the In- 


ternal Revenue Bureau. Continuing the 


“Income, however, from sources other 


than those specified does not prevent 


exemption where its receipt is a mere 
incident of the business of the company. 


Phus the receipt of interest upon a work- 


ing bank balance, or of the proceeds of 
the ale of badges, office supplies, or 
equipment, will not defeat the exemp 
iol Phe same is true of the receipt of 


nterest upon Liberty bonds, where they 


ere purchased as a patriotic duty and 


cre iiterward old. Where, however, 
uch bonds are bought as a permanent 
iivestment, the receipt of the interest 
destro the exemption The receipt ol 


vhat as i substance an entrance tee, 
charged by a mutual insurance company 
is a condition of membership, does not 
render thre 


company taxable, although 


this tee is called a premium. A farmers’ 
mutual fire and lightning insurance com 
pal do not become taxable because 
t make advance asse ments for the 
je purpose of meeting future losses and 
expenses, Where any balance of such as 
essinents remaimimge at the end of the 
ear is retamed to meet losses and ex 
peuses in the ensump yeat But the is- 
uanee of policies for fixed cash pre 
Ms prevents excmption 


\ local exchange or association to 
of automobiles against 
fire, thett, collision, public lability, and 
property damage is exempt, since it per 
lorms functions of the same character 
is a mutual fire insurance company, and 

t like organization within the meaning 

thie tatute, A local reservoir and 

ch company may likewise be exempt 
irom tax \n organization doing busi 
ne on the ‘interindemnity’ or ‘recip 
rocal imsurance’ plan through an attor 


nsure the owner 


ney m iact subject to direction of an 
idvisory board of policyholders, which 
require advance deposits to cover the 
ist of the insurance and maintains in 


vestments or deposits irom which sub 
tantial income is derived, is not exempt. 


lhe exemption does not include a tele- 


phone clearing association, whose busi- 
rie Is tO apportion toll rates between 
ndependent telephone companies han 
dling the same calls and whose income 
onsists of compensation paid by such 


companies and receipts from the sale of 


torm blanks. The phrase ‘of a purely 
local character’ qualifies all the organi 
ations enumerated in subdivision (10) of 
ection 231. An organization of a ‘purely 
local character’ is one whose business 
activities are confined to a particular 
community, place, or district, irrespec 
tive, however, of political subdivisions. 
The word ‘purely’ intensifies and limits 
“local, and indicates a clear intention on 
the part of Congress to exempt irom 
taxation only such organizations as are 
entirely and unqualifiedly ‘local’ in their 
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ELECTRICAL CODE CHANGE 





N. F. P. A. Sends Out Statement on 
Identified Terminals of Wiring 
Devices 


The Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional lire Protection Association (Code 
Committee) has been advised that there 
is some misunderstanding regarding the 
ubject gf identification of terminals of 
wiring devices under the 1923 Edition of 
the National Electrical Code published 
as the Reyulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for [lectric Wiring 
and Apparatus as recommended by the 
National lire Protection Association. 

The subject of identification of ter- 
minals was considered by the electrical 
committee in the preparation of this 
1923 edition, but no rules or require- 
ments were adopted and it was not and 
is not now the intention of the commit- 
tee that any rules in this edition should 
require such identification or be in 
terpreted to do so. 

The matter is still in the hands of a 
special technical sub-committee which is 
expected to report later with recom- 
mendations for a future edition of the 
code when it: shall have considered all 
phases of the matter among which are 
the form of markings which devices do 
and which do not require such identifica- 
tion, the necessary time required to per 
mit) compliance with new rules, if 
adopted, ete. 

While some manufacturers of wiring 
devices have already begun the produc 
tion of some devices with identified 
terminals the practice has not yet be 
come general either with all makers or 
on complete lines of devices 

Phere are still large quantities of de- 
vices without identified terminals in the 
stocks of manufacturers, jobbers, and 
others for the disposition of which rea- 
sonable time should be allowed 

For these reasons the Electrical Com 
mittee judged it inadvisable to include 
requirements of identified terminals in 
the 1923 edition. 

In accordance with the foregoing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories are not re- 
quiring the identification of terminals of 
wiring devices examined and tested by 
it for inclusion in the list of inspected 
electrical appliances. 


TO DIVIDE THIS STATE 





American of Newark Gives East to 
William E. Hamilton; West to 
Walter H. Bryant 


‘The American Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., as of May Ist, will 
divide the New York State territory into 
two sections—the Eastern portion to be 
under the supervision of Special Agent 
William E. Hamilton, and the Western 
part by Walter H. Bryant, the present 
special agent for the entire state. Mr. 
Hamilton is now assistant to Mr. 
Bryant. 

Mr. Hamilton will maintain an office 
at 467 Broadway, Albany, while Mr. 
Bryant will operate from his present 
headquarters at Syracuse. 


N. J. SPECIALS TO MEET 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on 
Monday evening, May 12, with a dinner 
at the Newark Athletic Club. Speakers 
will include Carroll L. DeWitt, assistant 
United States manager of the Fred. S. 
James & Co. companies, and John B. 
Morton, vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation. President Charles H. Ebbets is 








d ‘arranging for a large attendance and 
operations. elaborate program. 
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NEED RAIN INSURANCE 


Everything From Auction Sales to Tag 
Days, to Say Nothing of Lawn Parties 
Are Prospects For This Cover 

A list of some of the prospects for 
rain insurance is given by “Rough 
Notes.” ‘They follow: 

Auction sales, amusement parks, avia- 
tion meets, band concerts, baseball 
games, basket ball games, beach resort 
concessionaires, boat excursions, boat 
liveries, carnivals, celebrations both na- 
tional and local, Chautauquas, church 
fairs, bazaars, circuses, clam bakes, shore 
drives, club and fraternal events, con- 
tractors’ conventions, dances, excursions, 
exhibitions, scientific expeditions, fairs, 
ferries, field days, and, also: 

football games, gasoline filling sta- 
tions, golf matches, ice cream and soft 
drink places, lacrosse games, lawn par- 
ties, livestock sales, merchandise sales, 
motion picture shows, parades, pageants, 
picnics, outings, polo matches, prize 
fights. 

Races, real estate sales, restaurants, 
road houses, rodeos, sightseeing bus 
lines, bicycle street car rides, 
summer resort hotels, tag days, tennis 
matches, track meets, trucking corpora 
tions, winter sports events. 


races, 


AGENTS ON SEPARATION 


Ohio Farmers Representatives Comment 
on Efforts of Commissioners to 
Cut Commissions 
Comments on the separation issue are 
being published in the Ohio Farmers’ 
‘Broadcaster.” These are probably 
typical of the feeling of many hundreds 
of agents in the Midle West and the 
following three are given as examples 

of local agency expression: 

The writers are unanimous in think 
ing that the insurance commissioners 
have no legal or moral right to fix com 
inissions. One agent says the result 
would be the introduction of politics 
into insurance, accompanied by “the 
usual buying of favors” and an increase 
in the cost Of imsurance to the country 
as a whole 

One writer vives it as his opinion 
“that all legitimate business could be 
conducted more economically if not 
hampered by so many confusing laws.” 

Agent C. S. Wise, of Monmouth, Illi- 
nois, thinks the present bone of con- 
tention could easily be settled if it were 
not that one party to the disagreement 
‘Insists absolutely that their scale of 
commissions be the one adopted.” 

“Tf we look backward ten or fifteen 
years,” says Mr. Wise, “we will find that 
the same rate of commission exists to- 
day as at that time while an agent’s 
expense of operation has more— than 
doubled; therefore, | cannot see why an 
agent’s commission should be reduced.” 
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NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 





“Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


Vhe real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
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Tourist Floater Risks 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered 


against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
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Commissioners Report 
On Non-Cancellable 


AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Preferable Not to. Include Commuted 
Values on Deferred Claims in Income 
and Disbursements 








A tentative report of a sub-committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners made on the 


been 
subject of non-cancellable and 
William M. Corcoran, 
the Connecticut 


is chairman of 


has 
accident 
health insurance. 
actuary of 
Department, 
committee. 
The committee decided that it is pref- 
erable not to include the commuted 
values on deferred claims in income and 
disbursements. It takes the position 
that a company should be required to 
carry as a liability only the reserve on 
the net amount retained by. 
Some of the recommendations 
by the sub-committee follow: 
That each company be required to set 
up, in addition to a reserve for incurred 


Insurance 
the sub- 


made 


deferred claims under such policies, a net 
premium reserve upon 
it believes adequate. 
That the companies be requested to 
test the accident and_ sickness tables, 
which have been suggested as the proper 
reserve standards, on the basis of their 
actual experience under non-cancellable 
accident and health policies. If no one 
of the proposed tables is found to be 
satisfactory, the companies should be re- 
quested to compile a table showing sick- 


the basis which 


ness experience under these forms. 
That as soon as the experience of the 
companies indicates what tables are 


reasonably satisfactory, the various in- 
surance departments should prescribe by 
rulings or otherwise the standards upon 
which adequate reserves should be cal- 
culated to cover liabilities under non- 
cancellable accident and health policies. 
It is suggested that the commissioners 
of the states which do not give them 
adequate authority to make such rulings 
should) endeavor to have their laws 
amended. In other words, departmental 
rulings are considered to be the first 
step in the program after experience has 
shown what tables are satisfactory. 
That after the companies have had 
some experience under such depart- 
mental rulings and as soon as it has 
become more clearly established just 
what tables are reasonably satisfactory, 
uniform valuation provisions should be 
recommended for adoption by all of the 
states. 
That the companies be 
derstand clearly that the 
partments expect each of 
culate and set up reserve liabilities in 
accordance with their best available in- 
formation. Rigid valuation requirements 
are not recommended at this time. 
However, the companies should prepare 
for the time when they will be required 
to set up reserve liabilities calculated in 
accordance with prescribed standards, 
which will be as soon as experience 
demonstrates what table is satisfactory 
as a minimum standard. 
That this sub-committee be 
to study the 


given to un 
insurance de- 
them to cal- 


continued 
returns made by the com- 
panies, to gather additional information 
having a bearing upon this subject and 
to render reports from time to time to 
the committee on blanks. 


TALK AT CASUALTY DINNER 


The Casualty & Surety Club’ of New 
York held an informal dinner at the 
Machinery Club last night. The speak- 
ers were Dr. William Seaman Bain- 
bridge, a noted New York surgeon; 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit; and Edward Clark 
Carter, an international Y. M. C. A. 
worker. Mr. Welton spoke on the pres- 
ent surety situation. Mr. Bainridge 
gave a talk on “Post-Peace Warfare.” 
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In Jersey Court Over 
S. L. Moore’s Successor 


COMPLAINT 





BY WILLIAMSON 





Majority Stockholders of Manufactur- 
ers’ Liability of Jersey City Want 
Vacancy Filled 





Vice-Chancery John Bentley of New 
Jersey has issued an order calling upon 
Victor Garrett and DeWitt Van Bus- 
kirk, two of the majority stockholders of 
the Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Company, of New Jersey, a corporation 
engaged in liability and compensation in- 
surance, to show cause on May 12 why 
a successor to the deceased Samuel L. 
Moore, chairman of the committee of 
five (holding a majority of the stock of 
the company and the voting trustee of 
this stock), should not be named. 

This order follows a complaint filed by 
Arthur FE. Williamson, president of the 
company, and S. Proctor Brady, in the 
Chancery Court of New Jersey, also ma- 
jority stockholders of the company in 
which they ask that a successor to the 
late Mr. Moore be appointed. 

According to an agreement between 
the complainants, defendants and other 
stockholders, there was created a voting 
trust of the stock of the company with 
a committee of the stockholders ap- 
pointed by the stockholders, which com- 
mittee consisted of A. FE. Williamson, S. 
P. Brady, Victor Garrett and DeWitt 
Van Buskirk, and Samuel L. Moore as 
the trustee, wherein it provided that the 
stock of the persons joining in this agree- 


ment should be transferred to Mr. 
Moore as trustee and he in turn would 
vive them trustee certificates. 


The agreement further provided that 
Mr. Moore should vote the stock during 


the lifetime of this agreement for the 
election and maintenance of directors 
and officers. This agreement further 


provided that should any member of this 
committee die, resign, ete., a substitute 
member for each one so disqualified 
should be chosen and appointed by the 
remaining members or majority of the 
committee from among the stockholders. 

It further provided that in the case 
of the death, resignation, ete., of Mr. 
Moore the committee or majority would 
be empowered to nominate and appoint 
another individual to succeed or replace 
him as trustee, who should succeed to 
and acquire all the powers, etc., con- 
ferred by the agreement upon the orig- 
inal trustee. 

Mr. Moore died March 17, 1923. This 
vacancy in the stockholders’ committee 
and the trustee has not been filled since 
his death. The stockholders, the com- 
plainants and defendants have been un- 
able to elect by a majority of votes a 
successor to Mr. Moore. 

In the complaint the 
state that the next annual 
the stockholders of the 
be in August, 1924, 
sary that carly 


complainants 
meeting of 
company is to 
and that it is neces- 


taken to fill 


action be 


the vacancy so that action may be taken 
by the committee for the appointment 
of a trustee and have asked that one 
may be appointed by the court to per 
form the functions which devolve upon 
him by virtue of the voting agreement. 
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Accident and Health 
Lecture Talk to Students 


MARYLAND MAN REVIEWS COVER 
Auto Claims Now Constitute 40% of 
Total; Reasons Why Agents Should 
Sell This Insurance 


The Maryland Casualty is 
an interesting 


conducting 


casualty course lecture 


series in its training school. Recently, 
Richard H. Thompson, fourth vice-pres 
ident, discussed accident and health in 
surance in a comprehensive fashion, th 
address being copyrighted by — the 
company. 

Mr. Thompson began his lecture with 
an account of the origin of accident an 
health, the growth of the business and 
statistics showing vital data about acci 
dents. One death in every ten in the 
United States results from accidents, he 
said. After discussing the elements of 
costs and the policy coverage he gave 
the cause of accidents by percentages. 
Automobiles cause 40% of the accidents ; 
22.5% occur at home; 15.4% at sport 
and recreation; 8.3% to trians ; 
6.6% in travel; 3.5% miscellaneous ; 
24% by horse and vehicle and 1.3% by 
biceyeles and motoreycles. One of the 
most interesting parts of Mr. Thomp 
son's lecture was an analysis of 80,000 
claims 

Mr. ‘Thompson 
reasons why 
money make 


pedes 


following 
insurance is a 
agent: 


gives the 
accident 
for the 
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1. No other form of insurance has 
as large a number of prospects. 
2. No other form of insurance pays 


as well in the way of commission for 
the selling effort required 
3. No other form of it 
enable you to build 
more quickly. 
4. No other 
up so many 
insurance. 


surance will 
a permanent income 


form of insurance 
avenues to other 


opens 
lines of 


5. Practically every man you solicit 
for Automobile, Compensation, Bonds, 
Burglary and the other lines of insur- 


written by the 
a prospe ct for 
insurance. 


ance Company is also 


some form of Accident 


6. The benefits provided by an acci 
dent policy are tremendous as compared 
with the premium therefor. 

7. No other form of insurance, ex- 
cepting Life, has as low a lapse ratio. 

8. Cancellations and/or waivers are 


very seldom 
only field. 
9. No other 


necessary in the Accident 


form of insurance is as 


easily sold if you know how to present 
it 

10. The rates and coverages are, and 
have been, very nearly standardized 
since 1904 

ll. A risk secured at age 19, for in- 
tance, is usually good for fifty years 
renewing 

12. No busine gives as little trouble 
to handle. 

13. No other form of insurance has 
as many selling arguments—in fact, it 

really self-selling, due to the many 
casualties reported in the daily press 
14. An application each working day 


can be made to net the Agent a yearly 
commission income of over $5,000. 

15. 40.000,000 persons are gainfully 
employed in this country: total accident 
premiums about $40,000,000. $1.00 annual 
premium per capita! Can any one doubt 
that the field is neglected? 

16. No Company issues a } 
of Accident policies. 

17. All claims are paid promptly and 
liberally. 

18. No other form of insurance pro- 
duces as many prospects per claim. 


yetter set 


MOVES TO NEW ‘OUARTERS 

Harry C. Mitchell, general agent of the 
General Accident, is now located at 62 
Maiden Lane, on the corner of William 
Street. 
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The Pinehurst gathering of the commis- 


sioners and Western Union started out 
like a tame affair, and yet proved quite 
out of the ordinary in many respects ina 

much as it resulted in the insurance com 


passing the buck to the fire 
companies on the matter of ac 


missioners 
msurance 


quisition cost; it enabled a strong com 
mittee of seven prominent casualty ex 
ecutives to present to the public inva rathes 
outstanding way, the fact that there i: 


something the 
tion insurance 


matter 
business 


with the compensa 
and the quicket 


everybody knows it the better; and it re 
sulted in the Western fire insurance man 
agers taking one of the big high com 


mission cities out of the “excepted” class 


If the sword can fall on the head of St. 
Louis, why not on the other favored few 

Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincinnati, ete. ? 
Then there was that other action to put 
under a keeper the state of West Virginia, 
the famous no-man’s land in fire insur 
ance; the Commonwealth without any 
overlord; the state which has made Com 
missioner Joe Button, of Virginia, rage 
hecause its residents get so much more 


favored than his beloved 
Virginia 

That’s quite a lot of action for 
which in advance did not promise much. 
In fact, the commissioners did not have 
any real reason for going to Pinehurst 
as there was nothing up of importance 
for solution except the report of the fire 
insurance committee on separation. The 


treatment own 


a week 


commissioners decided to recommend. that 
Western Union commissions prevail; and 
that’s all that it will amount to, probably 

a recommendation. The commissioners 
went home and sent to the fire companies 
a notice of the resolution passed at Pine 
hurst 


Night Session Handed Out Thrills 

The commissioners held their most sen 
sational sessions at night as it was in the 
evening that they clashed to standing room 


only over the question of state rights 
(their own authority for butting in on 
the acquisition cost question as a_ result 
of the war ig fire insurance between the 
Bureau) and Union companies), and_ it 
was at night when A. Duncan Reid, of 


with 
Tennessee 
that if the 


the Globe, had his scrappy little tilt 
Commissioner Caldwell, of 
The commissioner declared 
compensation companies put up rates 
high there would be self-insurance there 
He said it as a threat and the Globe's 
president came right back and told him 
that if the companies couldn’t exist in 
Tennessee on their premiums and_ they 
couldn’t get permission to advance them 
why Tennessee risks could cut loose and 
carry their own insurance. It was also 
at this same night session (committee on 
workmen’s compensation). that a couple 
of the executives told William BroSmith 
of the Travelers, in peppery fashion what 
they thought of his insurgent views on 
compensation rates. 


Western Union Members Are Good 
Politicians 

One of the insurance commissioners who 
was in New York this week (McMurray 
of Indiana), said that the Pinehurst con 
vention was the largest aggregation of 
insurance men he had ever seen. The 
commissioners always have their followers 
which include many ex-commissioners and 
there was the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association’s crowd as well as the West- 
ern Union. Some cynical remarks were 
heard in New York and Chicago that the 
Western Union and the commissioners 
seemed to be prettv thick, meeting at the 
same hotel and place many miles from 
anywhere, but the Union asserts it picked 


too 


out Pinehurst before it knew the commis- 
sioners were going there. Anyway, no- 
body has yet accused the Western Union 


of being poor politicians. As McMurray 
ays, it was a large crowd and the hotel 
couldn’t accommodate them all. There 
was much doubiing up in rooms and also 
loafing about the lobby for hours waiting 
fer a room, Outside amusements con- 
sisted of golf, with quite a lot of shooters; 
of polo, with a packed grandstand; and 
of tennis, playing to a small gallery al- 
though some of the best of the court circle, 
including voung Voshell, of Brooklyn, son 
of one insurance man and nephew of an- 
other, were there with their racquets. 


Not Many Will Go To Seattle 


Commissioner Fishback sounded a warn- 
ing to the audience at this convention that 
there will be difficulty in getting rooms 
in Seattle when the commissioners hold 
their convention in July (it is the week 


following that of the life underwriters 
who are to meet in Ios Angeles). Seattle 


is building a big hotel, 
ready by mid-summer. 

themselves will be protected as rooms in 
hotels were reserved for them be- 
fore the date and place of the convention 


but it will not be 
The commissioners 


various 


were announced. 
It can he stated right here that the 
attendance at the Seattle convention of the 


commissioners 
Tf there are 


ever vh« dy 


will not be a record-breaker. 
eighteen states represented 
will be surprised. Most of the 
Southern commissioners have already told 
friends that they are not going. They are 
down there and feel the cost of the 
journey is much. The life under- 
writers have issued a statement saying that 
their special trip can he made (two sleep- 
ing in a room) for ahout $450, exclusive 
of hotel bills in Tos Angeles. 

\n excention will be Commissioner T.un 
ing, of Florida, who will go as he is 
slated to be the next president of the com- 
missioners’ convention. 


poor 


too 


Inquire About Stoddard, Beha and Hoey 


The eastern contingent of insurance men 
was asking three questions at Pinehurst. 

1. What is Francis Stoddard going to 
do when he retires as insurance super 
intendent of New York? 

2. What kind of a 


fellow is “Jim” 


Beha, who will be his successor? 

3. Did “Tim” Hoey, former New York 
deputy superintendent and now an agent 
in the metropolis, name the new super 


infendent ? 
The answers 


follows: 


are as 
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1. Col. Stoddard has not made up his — speaker, a deaux, in the insurance busi- 


mind what he is going to do. ness. His long residence in foreign coun- 
2. Beha has a fine reputation and in- tries, his wide reading, his knowledge of 


siders believe he will make a good depart- the 
mental chief. ; 
3. Mr. Hoey is making no claims that 


world, his early close association with 
such — scintillating minds as Bernard 
Shaw’s, his familiarity with advanced 
he did and is making no comments on the thought, coupled with the concentration he 
allegation of two daily newspaper men has given to the insurance business and 
that he didn’t have anything to do with his good judgment respecting problems 
the appointment. Those who know Mr. which arise in our business, make him the 
Hoey and his close relations to Governor traveling companion of all others that I 
Smith do not believe that the Governor would choose for a long journey.” 

would name a man without telling Hoey 
something about it in advance. Whoever 
picked Beha out, it is true that he and 
Hoey are good friends and the former 


Ten Little Surety Agents 
Ten little surety agents hanging on a 


deputy is a strong booster of him. 0 a line, ne ' 
ie 7 ne wrote a bail bond, then there were 
Conn a Shining Light nine 


Harry U.. 
fied the 


Conn, of Ohio, quite electri- 


crowd at the debate on the fire Nine little surety agents working hard 


insurance commissioners’ resolutions. He and late, : : 

took the most positive stand against the One sasses “Uncle Bill,” then there were 
resolution of the Dunham fire insurance eight. 

commission recommending a certain fixed af . ; 
scale of commissions. His theory is that Eight little surety agents sure of going 
this nation is “veering” towards bureau- to heaven, 


One died and went below, then there 


were seven. 


cracy and the principal ‘‘veerers” are the 
commissioners. He does not want to be a 
bureaucrat, and his side lost in the voting. 


While the commissioner did not swing the Seven little surety agents with their bag 


convention to his side, he stamped him- of tricks, 

self as the possessor of a brilliant mind. as One would never follow orders, then 
a keen logician and as an earnest public there were six. 

official, far above the ordinary in ability. : a 

In brief, Conn is one of the Icaders in the 51 little surety agents four of them 
commissioners’ convention. In Ohio he alive, . : 
is regarded as one of the most astute and One _ wrote bonds without reporting 
able lawvers of the Commonwealth. them, which just left five. 


Cliff Treland. director of 
Commerce of Tllinois, is 
zen. The insurance commissioner of the 
state is under his direction. but evidently 
Treland has decided to he the active figure 
in the Denartment. Who is the commis 


Trade and - 4 ‘ 
; bogs ‘a “ Five little surety agents as I said before. 
another able citi a ia ; A 
One called Irvine a “dam big pest, 
which eliminated all but four. 


Four little surety agents on a “heluva” 


sioner? He is a Swedish editor named a nies ‘ a “ 
. FS q One passed out in room “seven twenty, 
Johnson and goes to Springfield about , 
‘ which narrowed them down to three. 
once a week 
Impressed By Richardson Three little surety agents feeling pretty 
One of those at Pinehurst was asked blue, 


One knew more than the “Chief” him 
self, which cut the bunch to two. 


by Tre FaAstern 

imnressions of the convention. 
“The convention itself did not 

interesting to me as the trip T 


Unperwriter for his 


prove so 


made ta wo little surety agents working from 


Pinehurst with Frederick Richardson. Tf - sun to sun, 

he is going to the Seattle convention T'll sill Porter went up to _ the contract 

20 too if T ean travel on the same train desk, which left a solitary one. 

T regard Richardson as the most ‘brilliant 2 : 
One little surety agent, the remainder 


of the lot, 
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Bunny Rabbit Week 

W. Frank Rabbit, manager of the ac 
cident department of Field & Cowels. 
New England managers of the Royal 
Indemnity and the Eagle Indemnity, 
has adopted a novel way of drumming 
up the agents to production. He has 
sent out Easter greetings with a call to 
the agents to make the week of April 
14 to 21 Bunny Rabbit Week and _ has 
asked them to secure an application a 
day during that week. 


“OBSERVER” WAS F. E. LAW 

Frank E. Law, of the National Surety 
has permitted it to become known that. it 
was he who wrote under the name of th 
“Observer,” pointing out the need of im 


Jersey 


Newark, N. J. 


provement in the methods and practices «/ 
the fidelity and surety business. 
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Compensation In Bad 
Way, Says Southerner 


RATES SHOULD BE 


HIGHER 





Only Problem Involved Is That of Cost 
and Selling Price; the Situation 





By E. P. Amerine 
Secretary, Georgia Casualty 

The compensation business appears to 
be in a pretty bad way just 
though perhaps no worse than some of 
the public lines, particularly automobile 

This deplorable condition cannot be 
imputed to political interference nor to 
the administration of the laws but may 
be attributed solely to the companies 
themselves in the failure of their rate 
making bodies to recognize and keep 
abreast with conditions that naturally 
result from the development and round- 
ing out of the business. 

These conditions could be immeasur 
ably worse if under the compensation 
laws insurance carriers were permitted 
to inject into the business the many 
frills and catch-penny schemes that in 
fest other lines. 

Workmen’s compensation laws were 
founded upon the sound doctrine that 
the cost of repairs of human machinery 
injured in the course of industrial op- 
erations shall, 


at this time, 


like the cost of repairs 
to mechanical equipment, be a charge 
upon the industry itself, and by logical 
reduction the actual cost of producing 


an article is, therefore, 
the consumers by adding that item of 
cost to its selling price. These laws 
have been and will ever be subjected to 


distributed among 





ments and Industrial Boards will con- 
tinue to grow. 

Casualty companies have assumed the 
burden of handling and making the 
proper distribution of such losses. In 
doing this the law presumes that they 
shall charge such rates as may be neces- 
sary to carry the business without loss 
to themselves. The accuracy with which 
rates have heretofore been made is best 
illustrated by the tremendous losses in- 
curred during the past three years. 

Fortunately the National Council as 
it now functions is applying corrective 
measures as fast as possible and will 
doubtless be able to remedy the situation 
if not handicapped by some of its mem 
bers. It is inconceivable that any com 
pany, through fear of State Insurance 
or for other reasons, would oppose the 
present agitation for rates commensurate 
with conditions extant at this time. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is 
not philanthropic as some of the propa- 
yandists would have it. It is a cold- 
blooded business proposition and should 
be treated as such. The only problem 
involved is that of cost and selling price. 


COAL DUST EXPLOSIONS 

The American Labor Legislation Re- 
view of New York is printing in pam- 
phlet form a paper on coal dust ex- 
plosions and how they can be prevented 
by J. FE. Jones, safety engineer, Old Ben 
“oal Corporation. It contains interest- 
ing facts about coal mine disasters. The 
three principal factors required to pro- 
duce a coal dust explosion are an open 
light, an accumulation of gas and ex- 
plosive coal dust. The first factor is re 
movable by the installation of enclosed 
lights found permissible by the Bureau 
of Mines. The second can be minimized 
by proper ventilation and inspection but 
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INCREASE HEALTH RATES 
High Loss Ratio Incurred From Writing 
This Line Causes Employers’ 
Liability to Act 

The Employers’ Liability, in common 
with practically all companies writing 
health insurance, has for some time been 
experiencing a high loss ratio and has 
found it necessary to increase the rates 
on certain of its health forms, these being 
the DMD and ED policies, which will be 
advanced to conform to the current rates 
of the ED, Standard Disability form pol- 
icy. 

As an example of the application of the 
new rates, the company says: “Take an 
old D form policy, written originally for 
$5,000 principal sum and $25 weekly in- 
demnity, which has now earned $2,500 ac 
cumulations, making the principal sum 
now $7,500; such policy written originally 
at an annual premium of $60 and later in- 
creased to $65. The renewal premium 
for this policy, if written in select classi- 
fication, and if the assured is under 51 
years of age, will be $75. 

“Renewals of supereminent 
policies, form SD, effective Jure Ist and 
thereafter, will take a premirm increase 
on the basis of $2 for each $),500 pr incipal 
sum, $4 for each $5 accideat weekly in- 
demnity and $16 for each $5. sickness 
weekly indemnity, or in other words, re- 
newal premiums will be $22 for each 
$1,500 principal sum and $5 weekly  in- 
demnity.” 


disability 


R. R. MODIFIES SURETY FORM 

A railroad has presented to surety com 
panies a modification of the existing forms 
by inserting the following clause : 

“The said surety hereby waives all 
notices of any default or defaults on the 
part of the principal in keeping and_per- 





Page 29 


which could not be made by the principal, 
and hereby covenants and agrees to be 
bound by the foregoing bond to the same 
extent and in like manner as the principal 
herein is bound.” 

Wherever this clause is inserted the 
rates now given at page 82 of the manual 
are increased 50%. 

Underwriting authority on freight 
charge bonds in the above classification is 
reduced to just one-half of present out- 
standing authority on ordinary freight 
charge bonds based on mercantile ratings. 
In other words, a mercantile rating which 
now qualifies for a freight charge bond of 
say $1,500, will cover only $750 under the 
above class of bond. 


Wisconsin Commissioner 
Warns Against Rebating 
The Insurance Department of the 
State of Wisconsin has called attention 
to the fact that bid bonds have been 
issued in some cases without premium 
charges in that state and believe this 
practice is due to agents having given 
bonds without the companies being 
aware of it. The Wisconsin Commis- 
sioner stated that this practice is in vio- 
lation of the section of the surety act 
relating to rebating and discrimination 
and warns that the agents so offending 


will be proceeded against and are sub- 
ject to the penalty prescribed under 
this law and further warns that the 


companies will be held rseponsible for 
the action of their agents. 





MOVING BRANCH OFFICE 
The National Surety is moving its dis- 
trict branch office at Detroit, Mich., from 
Griswold Street to the Real Estate Ex 
change Building, in Detroit, where it is 
centralizing its offices. The change is ef- 
fective Mav 1 















































liberalization and extension by legisla this hazard will always exist ina gaseous forming the obligations hereby imposed . 

tive action, rulings of the Industrial mine. The third can be eliminated by upon him or them by the terms hereof, as ROYAL DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 
Boards and court decisions; likewise the neutralizing the coal dust with incom- such defaults may from time to time oc At the annual meeting of the Royal 
exacting requirements imposed upon in hustible dust, making a mixture that is cur, and the said surety hereby waives any Indemnity held recently the retiring 
surance carriers by Insurance Depart non-explosive. and every defense to any suit or suits directors were re-elected. 
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tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ _Liability, 


Liability. 
Liability. 
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Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
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and Game, 
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Show your prospect the London’s new 
As the advantages of balloon tires are apparent to him, so 
will he quickly see the advantage in covering himself under 
this new policy form, 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


BALLOON TIRES 


AND 


AUTO LIABILITY INSURANCE 


are the outstanding thoughts in the 


HEAD OFFICE: 
, New York 








automobile owner’s mind 


Supeennrsaes “KD” policy. 


M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Continental Casualty 


if the co-insurance rule would greatly 

of the increased show window 

d. This theory was unsound as 

esulting experience amply proved, 

hence the total exclusion of coverage 
furs in show windows. 


most of our 
under the old 
unlimited show 
though it 1: 


The Continental, as 
ents know, did not 
knowingly allow 
verage on furs, 


OV CO) 


not our intention to deny such coverage 
to desirable policy holders under the 
new form. Under favorable conditions, 


ubject to certain limitations on individ 


ial and = total values, the Company 
will grant coverage on furs for an ad- 
ditional premium based on trade group 
No. 4 (initial thousands) rates. In our 
bulletin No. 56, we erroneously men- 
tionad “ade litional” thousands rates 
Please consider this corrected 


You are urged to give the new open 


tock manual recently distributed most 
careful consideration. You will un 
doubtedly find many changes that will 
he advantageous to you in developing 
vour open stock business. The co-in 
urance limits in the new manual have 
heen modified in many instances and 
inereased in others, principally as they 
ipply to the more hazardous lines such 
is) fim iIks, cloaks and suits in the 
lareer cities. The co-insurance limit is 


found in the first column of the classi 


fication schedule. The — co-insurance 
limit i imply a dividing line affecting 
the application of the Average Clause. 
\ poli written in-an amount equaling 


exeeeding the co-insurance limit is 


ot subject to the operation of the Aver 
Clause The only policies subject 
to the Averave Clause are those written 


“mounts less than the co-insurance 


limit. It 


can be seen, therefore, that 
the function of the co-insurance limit 
to persuade the policy holder to carry 


commensurate 
should be care 


+7 reasonably 
vith the hazard It 


fully noted that when the amount. of 
the policy is Ie than the co-insurance 
limit he pe licy holder is not pe nalized 

the Average Clause, so long as the 
mount of the policy equals the co-in 


percentage 


irftreuhat trade 


applicable to his 
group and territory. 


Co-Insurance Limit 


tance, 1f the co-insurance limit 
given ease is $10,000, co-insurance 
percentage 50%, the total value of the 
tock to be insured, $8,000, the policy 


hold 1 depending Oo} course, on his 
judgement, need only carry $4,000 in 
urance to avoid the application of the 


coomsurance requirement in the adjust 


ment of a loss 


The country has been divided into 
four separate territories and a graded 
co-msurance percentage applied as fol 
low 

Terrors Fo kéiswiex 80% 
rs A CE SIEL SEE 60% 
SsAinaib eu micken eae 

SSS erry - 40% 

Needle to say, territory No. 1 in- 
chide the large cities and. territories 
that have in the past developed a bad 
experience; other cities and towns hav 
ing been delegated to the various divi 
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Mercantile Open Stock Insurance 


By D. C. MACINTYRE, Superintendent Burglary Department 


sions likewise on the basis of size and 
los x perience. 

en rates have been classified 
in the same manner as will be noted by 
the following table, the rates shown 
thereunder being the rate per thousand 


on the first five thousand dollars of in- 
urance, each succeeding five thousand 
unit taking a still lower rate as shown 


in the manual: 
Territory 1 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Amount of Group Group Group Group 
Insurance 1 2 3 4 
Ist $5,000 $12.50 $17.50 $40.00 $50.00 
Territory 2 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Group Group Group Group 
1 2 . 4 
Ist $50,000 $11.25 $16.00 $36.00 $45.00 
Territory 3 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Group Group Group Group 
1 2 3 
000 $10.00 $14.00 $32.00 $40.00 
Territory 4 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Group Group Group Group 
] 2 i} 
Ist $5,900 = =$9.00 $12.50 $28.00 $35.00 
In the trade groups there are a few 
varying classifications applying to cer- 
tain trades. 
lor instance, if the insurance on a 
dry goods store is written to exclude 
ilks, satins and furs, trade group No 
3 rates apply. If the coverage is to 
include such property, trade group No. 
f rates apply. On concerns dealing ex- 


clusively in hosiery, there are three 
classifications as follows: 


Mosiety (Cotton) .....00325. Group No. 1 


Hosiery (linen and 
Wire Ze Lot 1 My Ae eee Pe er Group No. ; 
Hosiery (Silks) Group No. 3 


Concerns dealing in skirts and wraps 
are classified in the same manner, Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to these 
divided classifications. 


THE BREWERS’ MUTUAL 


Interboro of New York Has Assets of 


More Than $1,300,000; Writing 
More Generally 
The New York breweries—that is, 


the former breweries as 
are manufacturing in the 


these “plants 
metropolis all 


orts of things nowadays except. real 
heer--have their own mutual company 
writing compensation insurance, called 
the Interboro Mutual Tndemnity. The 
member the former brewery men—in- 
clude) some people of large wealth, 
\mone them being Jacob Ruppert, 
owner of the New York American 
league Baseball team Peter Doelger 
is president and Sam S. Brewer is gen 


eral manager. Mr. Brewer is a former 


newspaper man, his early training hav- 
ing been on the New York “Sun,” after 
which he was with Hearst and later 
was an editor of “The Music Trades,” 


he leading organ of the piano industry. 

The Interboro Mutual Indemnity has 
heen branching out somewhat recently, 
extending its clientele outside of its own 
membership. Its assets at the end of 
last vear were $1,324,948; its surplus, 
$666,908. Tt has reserve for losses. of 


neraly $500,000. 





have had with 


experience 


86 FULTON STREET 





PAYROLL AUDITORS WANTED 


Wanted by a large stock company 

auditors for traveling positions. 

stock 

State territory traveled, salary expected and references. 
“Payroll Auditors’’ 

| THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY 


experienced payroll 
None need apply unless 


or mutual companies 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADOPT LUNT’S SUGGESTION 


Resolution to Obtain Improvement in 
Underwriting Practice Approved at 
Surety Association Meeting 


At one of the recent meetings of the 
Surety Association of America a resolu- 
tion designed to obtain improvement in 
the underwriting practices of the surety 
companies by means of co-operation as 
to credit information, inspections, etc., 
was introduced by Edward C. Lunt, 
president of the Sun Indemnity and 
adopted by the Surety Association. 

The resolution that was introduced 
and adopted reads as follows: 

Whereas, there seems to be some reason to 
helieve that the underwriting practices of thi 
surety companies, as well as their methods «f 
handling and caring for risks after the assump 
tion thereof are less rigid than they used to be 
and fall short of the standards requisite to 
permanent safety; and 

/hereas, it seems clear that a thoroughgoing 
consideration of the subject, whether or not 
existing underwriting practices, as well as 
methods of handling and caring for risks after 
the assumption thereof, are adequate and 
efficient, would do no harm in any event and 
might prove helpful to all concerned; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that a committee of 
five, with authority to request complete in 
formation from all member companies regarding 
their underwriting practices, as well as thei 
methods of handling and caring for risks afte: 
the assumption thereof, be appointed to con 

ider the whole subject and report back its 
findings and recommendations to the associa 
tion 


Following the adoption of this resolu 
tion the committee of five was appointed 
to carry out its proposals. The com 
mittee chairman is Edward C. Lunt, ot 


the Sun Indemnity. Other companies 
represented are the American Surety, 
the Maryland Casualty, the New Amster 


and the 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company Appoints W. L. Roeser 
for Accident and Health 


The Massachusetts Bonding & In 
surance Co, has appointed W. L. Roeser 
as New FEneland manager for the com 
pany’s accident and health department. 
His headquarters will be at 14-20 Kilby 
Street, Boston. 

Mr. Roeser has just resigned a con- 
lection with the United States National 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
of Chicago as superintendent of agents, 


dam Casualty, National Surety. 


MANAGER 


prior to which he was associated with 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Tnsur 
ance Company for more than twelve 
vears both in the field and later as 
avenecy supervisor at the general offices 
of the accident and health department 


in’ which ‘capacity he had supervision 
over the New England territorv. Mr 
Roeser enjoys a wide acquaintance 
throughout all of New England, having 
spent considerable time during his 
ciation with this company in that sec 
tion, and at one time was located in 
Boston. In his new post he will handle 
both commercial and industrial lines and 
will give special attention to further de 
veloping the company’s already exten 
sive agency plant for accident and health 
business in the territory. 


asso 


COMPENSATION DECISION 
Inmates of insane asylums are not of 
necessity barred from the benefits of 
workmen’s compensation according to 
a decision of the Corporation Court of 
the city of Staunton, Va., which has af- 
firmed the decision of the Virginia In- 
dustrial Commission. The case grew 
out of an injurv to one of the inmates 
of the Western State Hospital, of Staun- 
ton, when a team of mules he was driv- 
ing ran away and threw him out, break- 
ine both of his legs. 
REPORT FITZGERALD BILL _ 
The House Committee on District of 
Columbia affairs voted out Wednesday 
favorablv in Washington the Fitzger ald 
bill providing for compulsory workmen's 
_ nsation insurance under a govern 
ent fund. The vote was 9 to 4 for the 
hill 
TO HOLD “ANNUAL MEETING 
The National of Casualty & 


Bureau 


Surety Underwriters will hold its annual 
ineeting on May 7 
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A Creed for ieecwanee 


By Richard H. Thompson, 


Maryland 


‘The existence of an insurance company 
depends largely upon two things—Agents 
and Service. 

The Company that progresses is the one 
that gives BETTER Service. 

Without Agents there could be no Com- 
pany. 

So, it behooves every man and woman 
cmployed here to remember this always 
to treat all with 
courtesy, tact and consideration, 

An employe who fails to understand 
the value of that feeling of Good Will 
which good service carries with it doesn’t 
deserve a position in the ranks. 

New Agents are just as valuable to the 
Company as Old Agents—remember that 
lor cach new Agent is an old Agent in 
the making—only give him better service, 
11 possible, he needs it most when start- 
ing. 


Agents careful 


When he is in the [lome Office see that 
you do your part to make him want to 
hustle for business and to make him feel 
at home. You know your feeling in an 
unknown crowd in a new place. 

Impress upon him the fine good fellow- 
ship of the Company—the “No-trouble-to- 
help-you” spirit— the solidity of the Com- 
pany and the enthusiastic spirit of co-op- 
eration back of its insurance. 

Dowt make Snap Judgments of Agents 
or applications. 

Never 


fresh. 


be sarcastic, perky, pungent, or 

You cannot afford to be superior or 
sullen to any Agent. 

Make every Agent feel that we want to 
vive his client and himself better insur- 
ance, as we do, better service than he can 
get clsewhere. 

At rare intervals some perverse Agent 
or employee disagrees as to the rightness 
of this or that. ither may be right, but 
don’t argue over a difference of opinion 
until both of you lose your time and 
tempers. Jry to adjust it—or call in an 
executive Officer of the Company to act 
as arbitrator. 

Kkach member of our force is valuable 
only im proportion to his ability in his 
particular position to get results (as that 
position bears to the total net result). 

We have just one thing to sell—Insur- 
ance. ‘Lhe Service that goes with it is 
what sells it. 

Service is not a thing supplied by a 
single individual. 1t is not special atten- 
tion to a few lines or Agents—it means 
the limit of Everlasting Courteous, Ef 
ficient and Prompt Attention trom each 
particular employee to each particular 
lyent and each particular risk. 

We have made ourselves a reputation, 
how we must sustain it—our Agents ex- 
pect it and have told their clients about it. 

We cach must strive to give a little bet- 
ter than Standard Service. 

the way you write an Agent makes an 
impression—the way you receive him in 
your oflice—the way you bid him good-bye 
when he leaves your office—MAKE IT A 
GUOD IMPRESSION. The way you 
answer the telephone should be the right 
way. 

When you answer an inquiry—answer it 
right—and in the right way when you 
write up a policy sce that it is right— 
when you pay a loss pay it right and leave 
a good impression. Make everybody with 
whom you come in contact have a warm 
feeling for you and for the Company. 

Don’t “duck” an opportunity to do an 
Agent a good turn—every time he gets an 
order he is doing you a good turn ~and 
adding doilars to the income of the Com- 
pany—and is, therefore, an indirect con- 
tributor to your salary. So, in a way he 
is your immediate benefactor. 

Many times it is best to seem to use a 


Casualty 


little “1.” Capitals are used best in figures 
showing Capital and Surplus. 

Don't try to catch an Agent in a mis- 
take or rub it in—if you do he will then 
iry to catch you—you will both make mis- 
takes, sometimes. 

Avoid useless correspondence. 

Let Efficiency be your watchword. 
Ixvery dollar saved in any department 
means that we can sell more Service for 
the same price. It makes our Insurance a 
better, bigger thing and it makes Some- 
Ludy a better, bigger job. 

IXvery extra courtesy makes some Agent 
better pleased, every pleased Agent con- 
tributes generously toward a better, bigger 
Company, and if he is the right kind ot an 
Agent he wants to have a good reason 
to be proud ot this Company—give him 
that reason. 

It is our avowed business to please the 
Agents and the public—-OUK INSURED. 

VDowl turn an dlgent down without giv- 
mg hum the reason—and then—tell him 
why you can’t do what he wants—you can 
do this and explam. Yry to think 
through an alternate proposition, or sev- 
eral, tell the Agent about them—such sug- 
gestions may mean an order after all for 
both of us. 

llave “a nose for business’—try to see 
some business, desirable, in every Agent’s 
suUDMISs1ons. 

Let your Slogan be 

Iettectiveness, 

bc polite——be fair—and have that come- 
again and smile; there’s a lot ol 
pleasure in our business—Life /usurance— 
the greatest business in the World—tind it 

enjoy 1. 


I fliciency—Lnergy 


look 


INCREASES RESOURCES 





Georgia Casualty Adds $400,000 to Cap- 
ital and Surplus; Judge Gunn Vice- 
President 


As a result of recent action taken by 
the stockholders of the Georgia Casualty 
Company its capital and surplus has 
been imereased $400,000. Stock was ol- 
cred on the basis of twice par value and 
was largely oversubscribed. ‘Lhe in- 
crease becomes elfective April 15th, 1924, 
as reported by Lresident Small to the 
directors at their regular monthly meet- 
yg on the Sth mstant. 

he directorate of the company has 
recently been considerably strengthened 
and among others Judge Will Gunn ot 
the City Court, Macon, has been made 
a director and active vice-president. He 
assumes his duties on the 15th instant. 

Lhe Georgia Casualty Company spe- 
cializes in lability insurance, although 
it is quite a large writer of plate glass. 


BLOODWORTH SUCCEEDS PAYNE 


Mi. LV. Bloodworth, formerly assistant 
manager of the Atlanta, Ga., branch of- 
fice of the National Surety, has been ap- 
pointed manager at the company’s branch 


ollice at Greensboro, N. C., succeeding 
Max ‘L. Payne, resigned. Mr. Blood- 
worth has been with the National for 


about two years, his previous connection 
having been with the United States Ff. & 
G. He is considered one of the most 
capable of the younger surety men in the 
South and is regarded as an authority on 
burglary insurance. He has had several 
years experience as a field man. 


MRS. KATHERINE WAYS DIES 

Mrs. Katherine McDonald Ways, of 
daltimore, credited with being the first 
woman in this country to enter the 
surety brokerage business, died at her 
home on-Monday. She was the widow 
ot Max Ways, for many years repre- 
sentative in Baltimore ot the National 
Surety. Mrs. Ways was always in active 
touch with her husband’s business and 
when he died continued it without inter- 
ruption. 
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K.MWERINGER eee ret icine Suet enotee CORTLANDT 7&a50. 
MARTIN W. LEWIS HONORED 
; . | cmniTy 
Assistant Manager of Towner Rating \ ere On, 


Bureau Comments On Conditions 
at Luncheon Tendered Him 


Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, outlined 
briefly conditions in the West at a 


luncheon given in his honor at the Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Col., on April 17, by the 
surety 
the Mr. 
lewis stated that depository conditions 
of the ot 


are causing com 


Association, 


In course ol his remarks 


west 
the 


severe losses, and that the 


in eight or nine states 


the Mississippi 
panies very 
contract losses generally throughout the 
country were large and especially so 
applied to road construction work. 
Mr. Lewis is on his way back from a 
trip to the coast and is expected to ar- 
rive in New York the latter part of the 
week. The luncheon given him was 
well attended and was presided over by 
Norvell Il. Cobb, manager of the branch 
office for Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, of the American Surety. 
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Hull Agreement 
Again Abandoned 


BY ENGLISH UNDERWRITERS 


Inherent Defects Are Mutually Recog- 
nized; No Rate War Expected 
to Follow 


Once again the hull agreement among 


English marine insurance hull under- 
writers has been abandoned by mutual 
consent. ‘The latest agreement, which 


was a makeshift following the debacle 
caused by the downfall of the old Joint 
Hull Agreement, went by the boards the 
there 
does not seem to be a great deal of 


WOrTTYy 


first week of this month. So far 
over the situation, few opinions 
heard that the lénglish hull mar- 
ket will degenerate into another race for 


bemy 


low values and low premiums. Instead 


some expect better conditions to arise. 
“The Policy-holder” is one magazine 
which views the situation optimistically. 


following is that insurance journal’s 


comments on the abandonment of the 
ugvreement: 
“Last 


verbal 


August this understanding, or 
after 


prolonged negotiations, and underwriters 


ayreement, was come to 
agreed that in no case should hull re- 
which 
howed a reduction in cost on those of 


newals be effected on terms 
the previous contract, and up to the be- 
vinning of this year it appeared to work 
exceedingly well. The agreement had 
its weak points; it did not apply to new 


teamers or vessels under new 


owner- 
slip, but it had the effect of maintaining 
rates and ruling 
1922 up to the time 
the agreement was made. 


values on the basis 


from the middle of 


All Not in Agreement 


“There was, however, a market of no 


sinall size which did not enter into the 
agreement, and which was prepared to 


write steamers on 


competitive rates. 
This market appears to have been ob- 
taining a considerable amount of busi- 
ness recently, and it may be that this is 
the cause of the abandonment which 
was announced last week. Now that the 
market is free to write hulls on the best 
terms that can be obtained it will be 
interesting to know what the effect will 
be 

“One can only surmise that there is a 
sufficiency of good 


underwriters to 


remaining 
prevent hull 
that parlous 
condition which it reached in the early 


sense 
among 


business dwindling into 


days of the present century, and which 
required the hull agreement of 1909 to 
bring the business to the satisfactory 
condition in which it undoubtedly was 
in 1913. 
should not be overlooked. 
that the 


There is one aspect which 
It is possible 
abandonment of the recent 
agreement merely paves the way to the 
‘framing of another and better one. 
“The experience of the past twenty 
years shows that hull business is better 
when an agreement exists than when 
there is none, and it is possible that 
alter a tew months of unsatisfactory 
underwriting, the result of severe com- 
petition, the market will once more come 


to the conclusion that an agreement is 
necessary and one perhaps more satis- 
factory than any that has yet been 


lramed, may be come to before the re- 
newals of 1925 have to be considered. 
rhe shipowner’s side of the question 
must not be forgotten. 

“Here there is on the one side a de- 
preciation in shipping which makes the 
payment of heavy insurance premiums 
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Auto Service Contract 
Attracts Attention 


$4950 “SERVICE FEE” ASKED 


Contract of “Travelers Intermediate 
Service Corporation” Located at 15 
Park Row, New York 


Local underwriters expressed interest 
In a new contract appearing on the 
street in which automobile repair serv- 
ice is Oltered by a company calling itseli 
the ‘Travelers Intermediate Service 
Corporation,’ of 15 Park Kow, New 
rork. Lhis service company, of course, 
has no relation to the ‘travelers ot 
sisartiord, the Park Row outht merely 
appropriating the ‘Lravelers name. ‘Lhe 
contract tollows: 


hereinafter known as the 
owner, hereby subscribes tor a SEKRVICK COw 
tkhACL trom THE TRAVELERS INL EK- 
Wit ATE SERVICK COKVOKALION, herem 
alter known as the Company, subject to tne 
mits, Conditions aud exclusions nerematter set 
lorth, 

iu consideration of a service fee for a period 
ol one (1) year, of the sum of Forty-nine and 
1/100 (p49.90) Dollars, lawful money of the 
Cuited States, when received by the Company 
at its Ilome Office, the Company will execute 
a“ service Contract to the Owner tor the tollow 
mg services; 

Vamage to Owner’s Automobile (Collision)— 
1, Lo repair at the Company s cost, not exceed 
mg the sum of $250.00, all damage caused to 
the Owner's automobile, by reasom ot collision 
with a moving vehicle; such repairgy are to be 
made at a service station designated by the 
Company, and shall include labor and parts. 

towing—Z. In the event the Owners auto 
mobile as totally disabled, and cannot proceed 
under its Own power, the Company will, at its 
owl expense, tow it to its nearest designated 
service station, within a radius of 25 miles. Iu 
the event of there being no designated service 
station within a radius of 25 mules, the Com 
pany, upon the presentation of a receipted bill, 
will pay tor the towing of the Owner’s auto 
mobile to the nearest garage available; this 
payment to be made on the basis of $3.00 te 
the first mile, and $1.00 for each and every 
succeeding mile of actual towing, up to and 
not exceeding 25 miles. 

Buyer’s Service—3. ‘To furnish the Owner 
through the Company’s Purchasing Department, 
with tires, accessories and = supplies at the 
(ompany’s wholesale prices. 

Enrollment—. ‘To enroll the ae = TH 
PRAVELERS INTERMEDIATE ERVICK. 
ASSOCIATION, and to pay to the ee Associa 
tion its) yearly dues, which will entitle the 
owner to all rights, privileges and benetits, sub 
ject to the Rules and Regulations of the said 
Association, 

The Association through its Legal Bureau, 
will retain the services of its designated attor 
neys to defend the Owner within the limits of 
the United States of America against the fol 
lowing actions: 

Personal Injury, Manslaughter—a. Actions 
brought against the Owner tor any personal 
injuries caused to any person by the Owner's 
automobile while lawfully used, operated and 
controlled by the Owner, a member of his 
family, hig agents or employees. ‘This claus: 
also includes the charge of manslaughter. 

Property Damage—b. Actions 
Owner for property damage caused by the 
Owner’s automobile while lawfully used, ope 
ated and controlled by the Owner, a member 
of his tamily, his agents or employees. 

Conditions 

Territorial Limits—a. ‘This Service Contract 
does not cover any collision arising or resulting 
from accidents occurring beyoud the limits ot 
the United States of America. 

Insolvency or Bankruptcy of Owner—)b. ‘The 
insolvency or bankruptcy of the owner shall 
not release the company from any of its obliga 
tions, 

Reporting Accident—c. In order to assure 
prompt service and to obtain a speedy author 


fhe undersigned, 


against the 


an impossibility, against which it must 
be realized that hull underwriting had 
reached a very low ebb before the re- 
cent agreement was made, and that the 
business has been conducted on terms 
very favorable to the shipowner for the 
past eight months. It must not be ex- 
pected because the agreement no longer 
exists that the cost of hull insurance will 
come down with a rush. 

“Underwriters are now free to quote 
for each risk submitted to them on its 
merits, and although reductions may be 
vranted in the case of fleets and steam- 
ers which have a satisfactory record, 
there is also the possibility that owners 
whose vessels have not gone well in re- 
cent years may find that, instead of be- 
ing able to renew on the same terms 
as those of the previous contract, they 
will be asked for an increase in premium 
or some other modification of the risk 
Which will benefit the underwriters.” 
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ization of the repairs upon the occurrence of an 
accident, covered by this Service Contract, the 
Owner *shall give immediate written notice 
thereof to the Company or its duly authorized 
agent. Such notice shall be upon blanks fur 
misned to the owner by the company, and shall 
contain the fullest information obtainable at 
the time, su as to enable the company tu make 
all necessary and proper investigations. 

Subrogation of Rights—d. In case of payment 
for repalrs in accordance with the Service Con 
tract, the Company shall be subrogated to the 
amount of such payment, to the Owner’s rights 
ol recovery agaimst others for such expenses, 
and the owner shall execute all papers required, 
and shall co-operate with the company to secure 
such rights. 

Assignment or Transfer—c. No assignment oi 
interest under this Service Contract shall be 
valid unless the written consent of the Company 
1s endorsed thereon, signed by its president, a 
vice-president, secretary or treasurer. 

Inspection—f. The Company shall be permit 
ted at all reasonable times to inspect any auto 
mobile covered by this contract. 

Alterations in Contract—y. No conditions o1 
provision of this application shall be waived or 
altered except by written endorsement attached 
hereto and signed by the President, a Vice 
President, Secretary or ‘Treasurer of the Com 
pany; nor shall notice to any agent, nor shall 
knowledge possessed by any agent or by any 
other person, be held to effect a waiver or 
change in any part of this Contract. Upon 
the signing of this application, the Owner agrees 
that its terms embody all agreements then 
existing between the Owner and the Company 
or any of its agents relating to the contract 
described herein. 

Authorized Agents—h. No person shall be 
deemed an agent of the Company unless such 
person is authorized in writing, as such agent, 
by the President, a Vice-President, Secretary 
or Treasurer ot the Company. 

Exclusions ; 

The Company shall not be liable under this 
Service Contract for: 

1. Any collision or alleged collision, on any 
account unless the same occurs within the 
contract period. : 

2. Claims on account of collision occurring 
while the Owner’s automobile is being operated 
in any race or speeding contest. 

There follows space for description 
of the automobile and signature of the 
applicant. 


OPENS HOUSTON OFFICE 

Wim. H. McGee & Co., one of the 
largest marine underwriting agencies in 
this city, has decided to open an office 
in Houston, Texas, in the Cotton Ex- 
change Building. This step has been 
taken in recognition of the growing im- 
portance of Houston as a seaport, ac- 
cording to Gresham [:nnis, who was re- 
cently in Houston representing Mr. Mc- 
Gee. The new office there will operate 
primarily as a service and information 
bureau for shippers and an experienced 
man will be in charge. larly this month 
Houston celebrated the shipment of its 
millionth bale of cotton at that port. 


GENERAL MOTORS ~ STATEMENT 
The General Motors Corporation of 224 
West l*ifty-seventh Street, has sent a 
notice to newspapers that it is not inter- 
ested financially or otherwise, “nor is it 
responsible in any degree for the integrity 
or solvency of the General Motors Casu- 
alty Company and the General Motors 
Kire Insurance Company.” Notice of in- 
tention to form these companies have re- 
cently been published in sini York. 


SPECIALS TO HEAR BARRY 

James Victor Barry, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, who is equally at home among 
insurance men whether in Saginaw, St. 
Louis, Sacramento or Springfield, speaks 
tonight to the Albany Field Club, of which 
H. J. Wind is president and W. J. Rob- 
erts secretary. Agents as well as field 
men will turn out. Edgar S. Van Olinda 
will be the musical star of the occasion, 


| London Notes 








There has been a basic strike in- 
surance demand at Lloyd’s. The call is 
to protect depreciation of goods delayed 
in transit by strikes. The rate on these 
risks is in the neighborhood of 15 per 
cent., and there is a “franchise” of 15 
days before any claim can be made. 
There has also been a good deal ot 
ordinary strike, riot and civil commo 
tion business done, both with the com 
panies and at Lloyd’s. Here the nom 
inal 6d. per cent. had become 2s. 6d. 
per cent. by Tuesday. Much of tlis 
business is due to the rail strike, for 
the “warehouse to warehouse” clause in 
the Institute cargo clauses covers goods 
during inland transit when the destina- 
tion is in the interior. There is also the 
possibility of another dock strike in the 
minds of those who are now taking out 


twelve months’ strike policies, and it 
lay prove that, in taking precautions 
at the present time, they are acting 


— prudently. 

Gosstrach (the Russian insurance 
monopoly) is said to contemplate open 
ing agencies in Copenhagen, Stettin, 
Konigsberg and Warsaw, for insuring 
Russian exports. It is reported, how 
ever, that the monopoly is a farce, no 
bona-fide business being done, every 
body trying to collect commission, but 
neither premiums nor losses being paid. 

The Banque Francaise des Vays 
d’Orient, whose premises were de 
stroyed in the Smyrna conflagration, 
have contested at law the resistance 
against payment of the loss set up by 
French insurance companies, on the 
ground that Smyrna was at the time of 
the fire in Turkish hands and that com 
plete order prevailed. The insurance 
companies secured the verdict. 


Estate of om value of £89,134 was leit 
by Mr. George C. Catlin, formerly an 
underwriter at Lloyd’s. 


Owing to continued ill-health, Henry 
Caas has tendered his resignation as 
managing director of the Scottish Na 
itonal Key Registry and Assurance As 
sociation, and the secretary, W. 
l’ordyce Clark, has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the company. Chir. 
Gibson has been promoted to the secre 
taryship. 

MORE REGIONAL MEETINGS 

Regional meetings for local agents are 
becoming increasingly popular. The 
system, which was first tried within the 
last two years in New York State by the 
local agents’ association as a substitute 
for general meetings, has proved so suc 
cessiul that other states are trying the 
plan. The Connecticut Association has 
been holding a series of three regional 
meetings this week, with President 
Donald G. North in charge. The Ten 
nessee Association of Insurance Agents 
announces that a regional meeting will 
be held May 10 at Dyersburg, Tenn. I[n 


addition to the discussion of local prob 
lems K. L. Kirkpatrick, of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, will talk on 
the selling of stock 
policies. 


casualty company 
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Like the lot of the policeman, of whom 


Gilbert & Sullivan sang so feelingly, the 
life of the automobile underwriter has 
not been a happy one, speaking by and 
large. 

In liability cases, juries show a some- 
what bolshevistic tendency in their lavish 
dispensing of damages; thefts of cars have 
been far from rare and fires have ruined 
It is on the 
burning of autos, by accident and other- 
wise, that this article will concentrate. 


The Moral Hazard Question 


The moral hazard is serious as regards 


thousands of motor vehicles. 


this coverage although it is not believed 
to be of as great moment as it is where 
thefts are other words, 
there are probably fewer crooked automo- 
bile fires than there are oblique stealing 
operations, the slant referring to the cases 
where the owncr connives with the actual 
thief, 

Men and women, less honest than they 
should be, drive a car for a year or two 
and then begin to yearn for a newer, more 
pleasantly operated, model. Their personal 


concerned. In 


exchequer will not stand the strain of a 
purchase so they cndeavor to “sell out to 
the imsurance company.’ Verhaps the 
car “disappears” convemently, or burns up. 
One gang specializing m whe destruction 
of cars tor gain, was in the habit ot con- 
cluding its reports of the “accidents > with: 
“And, thank God! No one was killed.’ 
‘Lhis pious ejaculation did not, however, 
butter any parsnips with the company ad 
justers and eventually the aggregation ol 
crooks (which was of mixed gender) was 
apprehended. 

‘There are, of course, many honest fires 
which destroy cars. In fires involving 
large public garages, tor example, pleasure 
and commercial automobiles costing $100,- 
UUU or more may be reduced to worthless, 
or nearly worthless, wrecks, to the great 
mconvenicnce of owners. ‘Lhe value ot the 
stored velicies tar overshadows the cost 
of the garage building in the majority of 
cases, it bemg quite possible for a $20,000 
garage to shelter cars worth $200,000. 

It is probably sate to say that public 
garage ures cause tar greater losses to 
automobile underwriters than do the scat- 
tered “jobs” arranged by morally astig- 
matic Owners. 


$5,300,000 Losses Yearly in Garages 


A collection of statistics made public 
by the National Board ot Fire Under- 
writers shows that garage fires are now 
averaging losses of about $5,300,000 annu- 
ally tor the buildings alone. ‘The chief 
cause of ignition is exposure, which means 
communicated fire. Under the interior, 
originating hazards, “electricity” comes 
first, gasolenc, kerosene and other petrol- 
cum products stand next, then “matches- 
smoking’ and = spontaneous combustion 
fourth. 

Many fires are started by the back- 
firing of muffllers, trucks being more fre- 
quently charged with this misdemeanor 
than pleasure cars. As a rule the truck 
pilot maintains a rich carburetor mixture 
30 as to avoid stalling in traffic and having 
to crank his motor, and as a result gas 
accumulates in the muffler and backfires 
from time to time. 

One company found that the chauffeurs 
of many ot the trucks it insured, particu- 
larly those transporting goods and mate- 
rials over mountainous roads, were in the 
habit of removing the mufflers from their 
cars because of the increased motor power 
such practice is supposed to bring about. 
Another reason was the fact that the 
greater noise at the exhaust heralded their 
approach to other travelers, and thus made 
collisions on narrow turns less likely. 


How Most Truck Fires Originate 


In the absence of the silencer, the hot 
gas and flame from the exhaust spurts 
tor two or three feet along the truck body 
and often ignites it. In fact, it is stated, 
about 80% of truck fire losses originate 
in this manner. The danger of such prac- 
tice may be averted by attaching a piece 
of metal tubing to the exhaust pipe and 
deflecting its outlet toward the ground. 

In many other instances the backfiring 
of trucks has ignited nearby wooden walls 
and fences, bales of cotton and hay and 
other combustible materials at hand. 

Other “natural” causes that result in 
fire debits on the books of the automobile 





underwriter are: Over-heated mufflers; 
short-circuits in the electric wiring; care- 
lessness of passengers using matches and 
smoking tobacco; ignition of tank vapor 
by static electricity; examination of gaso- 
lene tank by the light of a match, candle 
or lantern instead of by flashlight; ignition 
of a car by bonfire or flying embers 


Overheated Mufflers 


Overheated mufflers fairly often cause 
floorboards to catch fire and since flames 
on the under side of a machine are hard 
to combat, it is well for the car owner 
who notices his feet getting suspiciously 
hot every time he takes a long trip, to 
protect his vehicle by wrapping the muf- 
fler in asbestos or by nailing a sheet of 
metal and another of asbestos on the 
wooden construction just above the exhaust 
pipe and muffler. 

Last summer a man touring to Canada 
with his wife and small daughter noticed 
smoke arising from beneath his feet and 
upon jumping out and making an investiga- 
tion, found the under part of his machine 
aflame. His hand chemical extinguisher 
had been stolen somewhere along the road 
and he, therefore, searched the roadside 
for loose gravel to smother the blaze. As 
it happened, the road was of cement and 
little sand was available. He was fairly 
at his wit’s end, so to speak, when he be- 
thought himself of the family vacuum bot- 
tle in the tonneau. Fortunately, it still 
held a quantity of coffee, which effectively 
smothered the flames. 

As in all other accidental fires, those 
affecting motor cars may usually be avoided 
if ordinary care is exercised. Fires that 
occur “accidentally on purpose” as it were, 
may also be reduced by more careful 
underwriting, which means more thorough 
investigation of the applicant for a policy, 
together with an inspection of the vehicle 
to be covered. 

Among the moral hazards to be con- 
sidered -are these: the character of the 
prospective assured, his source of liveli- 
hood, the state of his finances, the age 
and condition of his car, the status of the 
used-car market,  over-insurance, his 
maintenance of the car; even the health 
and prosperity of his family and relatives 
may be of moment: sometimes an ex- 




















travagant wife is the basic cause of a 
burnup. 

The investigator may find that the man 
who says he has “retired from active 
business” has really eased himself into 
the bootlegging profession and the cars 
of those individuals interested in this form 
ot modern commercial endeavor, it is 
scarcely necessary to State, are far from 
being Al risks. 

Physical Inspection of Engine Numbers 

A careful middle-western underwriter 
has found thorough investigation highly 
profitable from several angles. It has kept 
down his losses and has also facilitated 
adjustments of honest claims. 

In the matter of engine numbers alone, 
the physical inspection of cars has more 
than justified itself. This agent found 
that out of every nine engine numbers 
given by applicants for coverage, one was 
wrong. In such circumstances, the trouble 
occasioned an honest assured suffering a 
loss by fire or theft is obvious. Such in- 
spections also reveal over-insurance and 
the consequent moral hazard. It is a sorry 
commentary upon the intrinsic honesty 
of the public that individuals otherwise 
upright will drop the sophisticated eye- 
lid where insurance indemnity is concerned. 
More so, it is believed, is this true with 
automobile coverage than with buildings 
and contents, although it is well known 
that incendiarism figures largely in that 
branch of fire insurance. 

Not long ago, a man related an illus- 
trative instance that occurred during a di- 
rectors’ meeting. A member of the board 

a banker—reached the gathering a little 
late and explained that he had been de- 
layed by the arrival of an adjuster to set- 
tle with him for the loss of a car of his 
that had been burned. He rubbed his hands 
complacently while telling of the case and 
smilingly concluded his story with: “I 
had been trying to lose that car for over 
a year.” 

Underwriters find that whenever a cer- 
tain make of car is reduced in price there 
is at once an increase in the losses of such 
automobiles by fire and theft, which se- 
quence speaks for itself. It seems all too 
often to be—as the title of this composition 
might be—a case of : Fire—when ready. 


Some Fire Losses Since January 1 


From the loss departments of the fire 
insurance companies Tie Eastern UN- 
DERWRITER has obtained some facts show- 
ing that “cars still burn.” A partial list 
of some of the interesting losses fol- 
low: 

Albany, N. Y.—Large public garage 
broken into by thieves in the early morn- 
ing hours and brand new Cadillac car 
stolen. Reported to the police. Detec- 
tives pursued the thief to Montreal and 
car found within 48 hours. The owner 
will require to make the trip to Mon- 
treal to recover the car. 

Albany, N. Y.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed building in which was 
stored a Peerless sedan automobile in- 
sured for $1,125. 

Cold Brook, N. Y.—Fire believed to 
have been caused by leak of gas pipe 


under the hood, destroyed Maxwell 
Sport Touring car insured for $1,100. 

New York, N. Y.—Automobile hearse. 
[Loss $5,000. 

Port Arthur, Tex—Fire which oc- 
curred while car was being driven back 
to Port Arthur from Beamont, de- 
stroyed a Gardner touring car valued at 
$1,100. 

Eugene, Oregon—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed garage and con- 
tents and destroyed Ford coupe valued 
at $500. 

Ferney, S. Dak.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed Ford coupe valued at 
$500. 

St. Albans, W. Va—Fire of unknown 
origin, while car was parked close to as- 
sured’s residence, destroyed Maxwell 
Sport Touring car valued at $855. 
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Warsaw, Va Fire due to short cir- mined origin, destroyed garage and New York City, N. Y.—1922 Vim Auto eaten For 1923 
cuit, igniting gasoline, destroyed Over- contents and destroyed a Durant road- truck burns while being operated on 
land Red Bird sport car valued at $630. for walaed at 5030. city streets. In its automobile number the National 
— ; Underwriter prints statistics showing 
Center, Colo.—Fire of unknown origin Trevilians, Va-—Fire, caused by the Riverhead, 1. [1923 Dodge truck that the stock fire and marine companies 
lestroyed Stephens touring car, valued ticking of valves and explosion through carrying a load of storage batteries wrote $78.920,000 premiums in 1923 as 
t 1) carburetor, destroyed a Ruggles truck burns on the road. Complete loss $900. against losses of $32,537,000. The full 
Glenwood, lowa.—Fire, due to back- With cab valued at $1,665. = cover and specialty — Pay 
hile coasting down a long. hill, Greenfield, Ind.—Fire, supposed to $12,885,000 of premiums with $4,628, 
t 1 Maxwell coupe valued at have occurred due to over eeu fur- What MAKERS PRODUCED of losses. The stock casualty com- 
1.000 nace in public garage, destroyed Lex- In 1923 there were 2,000,000 Fords — panies piled up a total of $122,698,000 of 
ington sedanette valued at $2,500. manufactured; 800,000 of the General premiums with $52,720,000 of losses. The 
Chapin, o. | lire, due to motor in Motors products; 200,000 Willys-Over- mutuals did $18,720,000 of premiums, 
) 11 destroyed Ford sedan valued Springfield, Mass. Sedan. Assured land; 180,000 Dodge; 150,000 Studebaker; with nearly $6,000,000 losses. The 
lured a man to take car out in the coun 9),000) Hudson-ltssex; 70,000 Maxwell- writings of the reciprocals were $21,- 
St. Albans, W. Va.—Fire, due to ig- try and burn it. Owner and driver un Chalmers; 45,000 Paige-Jewett; 39,000 352,000 premiums; losses $8,377,380. 
nited gasoline fumes destroyed seven ¢* imdictment. Hupmobile. Other manufacturers made : 
ord cars valued at $3,384.71, which were Warwick, R. I—Roadster. Owner — 40,000 cars. WHAT PRICE SHOULD YOU PAY 
at St. Albans Motor Sales Company’s — could not prove title. Car burned at : _ The Fireman’s Fund says that to own 
Balrage 1.30 a Ii., five miles from Providence ’ a $5,000 automobile a buyer should have 
ee | Oe eee while being driven by owner and a male STOLEN CARS a $10,000 income; to own a $1,500 car he 
ined orivin destroyed garave and con ry siaen Soma Assured proposed to par- Los Angeles trailed closely after New should have a $3,000 income. 
ten and destroyed Durant roadstet tics previously that they burn the car for |= York in number of cars stolen last - 
‘ued at $930 her. Claim withdrawn and policy sur- 9 year. In New York City the figure was “You must eee been walking care- 
a eee, ae ee rendered, 8,000; in Los Angeles, it was 5,218. In lessly,” said the Jady whose car had 
foil hdl ined eka chicane ndll aameteiony ale ake Philadelphia, Pa.—Commercial truck Detroit more than 4,000 cars were stolen; — run down a man. “I’m very careful. I've 
tent ak disisaual Seca ‘wnaliaee burned on a lonely mountain road in 1! I hiladelphia more than 3,000. Detroit been driving seven years,” Lady, that’s 
valued at $850 questionable circumstances. Claim never recovered o, 71 stolen Cars ; Los Angeles, nothing ; I’ve been walking for fifty- 
Sn iets pushed. 3,139; New York, 4,950. four years.”—FErie Dispatch. 
Felmont, Pa ire, which followed s See eee ee 
collision, destroyed Reo coupe valued at Philadelphia, Pa-—-Garage fire — on 7 Cis A salesman must be a teacher as we'!l 
1,900. Sunday morning entire fleet of trucks Why buy a policy that stalls at the as an adviser. 
Stone Mountain, Ga.-—Fire, due to completely destroyed. Paid $32,000. $5,000 mark on the first big damage ; 
carburetor backfiring, destroyed Oak Staten Island, N. Y.—1922 Mack verdict he is forced to climb, The man that “hasn’t enough money” 
land touring car valued at $1,000 truck otal fire. Car burned while in aaa — to buy automobile insurance is courting 
Hadleyville, Vt—Fire, caused by the  s#rage. Paid $1,500. The crooked road is taken by the disaster. Sasa = 
backfiring of the motor, destroyed Du Yonkers, N. Y.—Winther truck burns person who has no insurance. The It once took a jury forty-five minutes 
rant touring car valued at $800. on Saw Mill River Road. Total loss of © straight road is traveled by the person to award $35,000 to a girl who lost her 
Kugene, Oregon.—l ire of undeter body and chassis. 1 


with insurance. leg in an automobile accident. 


“INSURANCE FOLLOWS THE CAR!" 
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KEEPING the AUTO in the HOUSE 









The Automobile’s 
Amazing Rise from 
the Back Yard to 
the 
Family Circle. 


a Place in 















































WENTY years ago, when there 
T were so many pleasure motor 

cars in use that every once in a 
while one would see one, fire underwrit- 
ers looked at them askance and specu- 
lated on the degree of additional hazard 
involved in their possible increased use. 
It was about 1900 that the fire under- 
writers took them into consideration and 
decided that the owners of these in- 
jernal machines, belching fire and smoke, 
necessitating the keeping of quantities 
of oil and gas on the premises and en- 
couraging the accumulation of greasy 
rags about the place, should be ade- 
quately penalized and they added a 
charge of $1 to the rate applying. The 
penalty didn’t seem to discourage the 
use of the things at all. They grew in 
1 little 


a good safe distance from the 


popularity and the people built 
houses 
residence—in which to keep them. Then 
they insured both the garage and the 
car and the insurance companies found 
this additional premium income quite an 
item, and the race was on. 
How It Came Up From “Out Back” 


Nothing amuses a motorist (which 
micans everybody) now-a-days more than 








to overtake on the road one of those 
resurrected models of a dozen years ago, 
rattling, pounding and lurching along the 
highway, belching dense clouds of ex- 
haust like a soft coal freight locomotive, 
deafening the country-side as it makes 
its slow and groaning progress. The 
modern motorist who shoots swiftly by 
in his eight-cylinder car, clean, noiseless 
and without vibration, may be moved to 











Companies Formerly 
Penalized Owner for 
Having Car, but Now 
He May Store It in 
His Home. 

















think for a moment what splendid 
progress has been made in motor car 
manufacture. If he happens to be a fire 
insurance rating expert he might think 
of the changes—not less astonishing— 
in the treatment of the automobile haz- 
ard by fire insurance engineers. 

Up to a few years ago the only differ- 
ence of opinion on where the family car 


should be kept with reference to the 











house, was as to the minimum of dis- 


tance that the garage might be from the 


house—the greater the distance the bet- 
ter, of course. It was always “out 
back.” There were also elaborate speci- 


fications drawn up as to the construc- 
tion. City ordinances specified the con- 
struction that would be permitted and 
the minimum distance from a dwelling or 


other building. 


All Charge for the Hazard Eliminated 


But today, as far as the suburban 
division of the New York Fire Insur 
ance Rating Organization is concerned, 
one can drive one’s car into the living 
room and leave it there and there will 
be no charge for the hazard. That is 
the latest word of the fire insurance en- 
gineer on the subject. So far as cost or 
penalty on the owner through the pur- 
chase of insurance protection, the slate 
is wiped clean and the regular dwelling 
rate applies as if no car were kept at all. 

This amazing change in the manner of 
viewing the automobile hazard is not 
based on whim, you may be sure, for it 
is the work of scientific experts and re- 
flects in large part, the progress in auto- 


mobile engineering, general use of cars 
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familiarizing the people with the proper 
indline of vas and oil and certain eco- 
nomic changes, such as the concentra- 
on of gas and oil storage in service sta- 


instead of on the premises with 


The illustrations accompanying this 


article tell in pictures the latest word 


development. They happen all to 

in the New York suburban field, but 
heir locale might be any first-class sub 
irban community in the country. One 


in see at a glance that “Keeping the 


\uto in the House” is no figure of 
vweech \s to the extent of this new 
ndency, a prominent New York archi 


told Tuer Eastern UNperwriter that 
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these days he never undertakes the 
draiting of plans for a suburban resi- 
dence without at least considering the 
possibilities of locating the garage within 
the house 

Ol course, a number of advantages 
“leap to the eyes” as the French say, 
when considering the garage within the 
house A garage that hugs the house 
can be directly heated; it saves piping; 
It saves at least one wall; it saves road 
way; it saves upkeep and other elements, 
but chiefly the saving is in construction 
costs. But all these savings are rarely 
the deciding factor, for the enormous 
difference in convenience carries ereat- 
est weight. But in the case of big. hand 
some suburban houses, none of these 
things are of prime importance, for cost 
Is not given consideration above beauty, 


for instance, and the chauffeur brings 


the car to the door any way. Country 
homes costing $50,000 and even $100,000 
now have the garage within the house 
2nd in answer to an inquiry from THe 
Eastern UNDERWRITER an architect said 
that the present tendency in suburban 
residence architecture was toward long 
sweeping lines and often with two wings 
to give the effect of mass. In order to 
get this effect all the units of the home 
are being brought together. Servants 
quarters and garage are used to carry 
out the effect and so the humblest home 
with the car inside is as up-to-date ar 
chitecturally as the show place of the 
money barons. 

Of course, not all rating organizations 
are of one mind on this subject yet, any 
more than all communities agree in their 
building ordinances where the car shall 
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be kept. Some still have the graduated 
charges according to construction and 
location. So the local ordinance may 
prohibit this construction entirely, but 
probably not for long. The advantages 
of it are too numerous and too impor- 
tant. All the architects are for it and 
every owner too. The construction will 
always be in keeping with the hazard, 
however, for the hazard is. still there. 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers standard for segregating -a 
garage from the rest of the dwelling 
stipulates that the machine shall be in a 
room having walls of brick or reinforced 
concrete at least eight inches thick with 
ceiling and floor of six-inch reinforced 
concrete or its equivalent, with all 
structural steel work properly fireprooied 
and with entrance only from outside of 
the building. 
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AUTOMOBILE FLEET INSURANCE 


Flect automobile 
in volume. 


insurance is growing 
There are a variety of forms 
and methods, but the principal facts about 
this coverage which agents in casualty in- 
surance should know are thus described 
by Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager of the 
automobile department of the United States 
Casualty: 
In the 
ance a 


language of automobile insur- 
fleet 


automobiles owned by the 


consists of five or more 
named as 
sured. 

The manual provides four methods for 
covering fleets regardless of the type or 
types of the automobiles to be insured: 

(a) Specified Car Basis; by deserib 
ing in the automobile 


owned and applying thereto the 


policy each 
basic 
Manual premiums. If hired cars are 
also operated, by either specifying 
them in the same manner as the owned 
cars or covering them in accordance 
with the “Hired Automobile” rule. 

(b) Combination Specified Car and 
Named Driver 
more automobiles than operators, and 
all of the owned automobiles are de 
scribed in the 


Basis; if there are 


policy and the Assured 


warrants the number of 


named in the 


operators 
policy will not be ex 
a policy may be written to 
cover the 


ceeded, 
described automobiles by 
charging Manual rates for as 
of the highest rated automobiles as 


many 
there are named operators and 25% 
of Manual rates upon the 
automobiles available for 
bility, Property Damage and Collision 
Damage. If hired automobiles are also 
operated, they may be insured in the 
same manner as the owned cars or 
they may be insured in accordance 
with the “Hired Automobile” rule. 

(c) Automatic Coverage. 
can be applied to any fleet (whether 
private passenger, public, 
or a combination of these 
automobiles) provided the 
owns at least five automobiles. 
Automobiles operated in 
with a risk insured under this basis 
may be written in accordance 
the “Hired Automobile” rule. 


remaining 
Public Lia 


This basis 


commercial 
types of 
Assured 

Hired 


connection 
with 


The policy shall contain a description 
of each automobile and trailer owned by 
the Assured at the inception of the 
policy and the advance premium shall 
be based on this full number (whether 
or not actually in use at the time) fig 
ured at the full Manual premium, or at 
the promulgated experience rate. Upon 
submission of each monthly report, the 
company shall retain such report and 
premium adjustment shall be made on a 
pro rata basis for each automobile or 
trailer acquired, or for each automobile 
or trailer disposed of or sold. Credit for 
antomobiles suspended from service for 
ten or more consecutive days shall also 
be allowed at expiration of the policy, 
hut in no event unless the proper month 
ly reports have been received by the 
company. lor the purpose of computing 
credit for suspensions, 365 consecutive 
days shall constitute a policy year. The 
minimum annual premium for a_ policy 
written in accordance with this rule 
shall be the full annual premium for five 
of the highest rated automobiles insured 
hereunder. All premium adjustments 
shall be made at the premiums in force 
at the time the policy becomes effective. 

(d) Payroll Basis: This method is 
available for fleets of commercial auto- 
mobiles but not private passenger 
automobiles, provided the assured 
owns at least five cars. Hired auto- 

mobiles operated in connection with a 

tisk insured under this basis may be 


By Dr. R. S. Keelor 


Manager of the Automobile Department of the United States Casualty 
Company 


written in accordance with the 
Automobile” rule. 


“Hired 


The payroll basis is, however, disad- 
vantageous in the case of a public auto 
mobile fleet; such fleets are better in 


sured under the Automatic Coverage 
Basis. 
Note: If a risk involves less than five 


commercial and/or public automobiles, 
hut if there are sufficient private pas 
senger type cars to bring the total num 
cars to five or more, then the 
commercial and/or public automobiles 
may be written on the Payroll Basis and 
the private passenger cars on the Speci 
fied Car or Automatic Coverage Basis, 
but the minimum annual premium shall 
in any event be the premium for the five 
highest rated automobiles owned by the 
Assured at the inception of the policy. 

The premium for Public Liability and 
Property Damage shall be based on the 
average number of chauffeurs employed 
by the Assured during the policy term 
as determined from the total payroll ex 
pended for chauffeurs and other opera 
tors of automobiles in accordance with 
the provisions of the payroll endorse 
ment. The advance premium for Pub 
lic Liability and Property Damage cov 
erage shall be based upon the estimated 
number of chauffeurs and other opera 
tors of automobiles to be employed dur 
ing the policy period and shall be fig 
ured at the rates indicated in the sched 
ule. li at any location or in any com- 
mercial classification the automobiles 
are of various load capacities, the rate 


ber of 


be applied in the calculation of the 
advance premium shall be the 
rate for the two or three load capacity 
groups involved, which shall be deter 
mined by first multiplying the numbet 
of cars in each load capacity group by 
the rates for the respective groups, then 
adding the results and finally dividing by 
the total number of cars for that par- 
ticular location and classification. 

Important changes recently 
the Automobile Casualty 
corresponding 


average 


made in 
Manual, re- 
quire changes in the 
Handbook of Automobile Insurance. 


Taxicabs 


Rule 55a has been added to provide 
for the 
taxicabs owned by one 


rating of five or more metered 
assured, on a 
Form W. ©. 1358 must 
be completed and 
Home Office for rating such risks. The 
policy will carry a minimum premium 
based on not less than five automobiles. 
Rule 55b has been added to provide 
for the rating of three or more public 
automobiles of any type, except metered 
taxicabs, owned by one assured, on an 
earnings basis. Form W. C. 1357 must 
be completed and = submitted to the 
Home Office for rating such risks. A 
minimum premium equal to the specified 
car premium for the three highest rated 
pe chiro owned at the 
the policy must be charged. 
Other forms of coverage previously 
provided for the several types of public 
automobiles remain unchanged. 


mileage basis. 


submitted to the 


mice ption ol 


Hazards in Fleet Business Confronting 
Fire Underwriter 


By A. E. 


HEACOCK 


Assistant Secretary, Pacific Fire 


A remark often heard among Auto- 
mobile Underwriters is that ‘“Automo 
bile insurance is 90% moral hazard.” 


The idea meant to be conveyed that the 
hazard principally affecting the 
writing of automobiles is the 


under 
moral one, 
is doubtless correct. In the writing of 
automobile fleets this factor, 
moral hazard, is much smaller and more 
easily determined, which would indicate 
that fleet insurance is especially desirable 
from the company viewpoint. However, 
the writing of fleets may materially effect 
a company’s conflagration liability, inas- 
much as they are for the most part located 
in the larger cities. True, 


known as the 


the majority 
of companies carry general excess floaters 
for a moderate amount, protecting them 
against loss under both known and_ un- 
liability, but this form of cover 
would be practically worthless in event of 
a conflagration because the loss at one or 
perhaps two locations would doubtless ex- 
haust all the coverage provided under the 
policy. 

Due to the fact that fleet premiums are 
comparatively large, and, with all cars 
written under one policy, the handling ex- 
pense small, large automobile fleets have 
hecome “target” lines. Dealing with a 
rapidly growing industry, scarcely out of 


known 


its infancy, it is not surprising, then, that 
the writing of this class of insurance has 
With the 


a rapid, un 


become regrettably demoralized. 
rates downward in 
often 
fleet owners have come to believe that they 
might get 


trend 


steady and unintelligent fashion, 


almost any sort of a rate and 
consequently the business has been badly 
“shopped.” This condition can only be 
righted by careful study and close co-op 
eration between agents, brokers and com 
panies. 

It is a surprising fact that the majority 
including many in the 


of agents, even 


larger cities, are almost wholly ignorant 


of the method of writing automobile 
fleets. This, of course, is due to neglect 
on the part of the company underwriters 


Most com- 
receiving 


i) giving proper instruction. 


panies are constantly 
from agents such as this: “Wire I ire 
and Theft rate on fleet of twenty cars 
owned by Building Supplies concern.” By 
the time the necessary information is gotten 
and the rate promulgated and transmitted, 
some other agent and some other company 
If all agents 
were furnished a supply of fleet application 
forms, together 
the subject, much 
averted. Producers must realize that it 


requests 


probably have the business. 


with a general letter on 


confusion would be 


is essential to give exact figures in respect 
to garage contents rates, loss experience, 
etc. The information that the experience 
has been “excellent” is of no value in 
promulgating a rate. Only with more 
study and intelligent solicitation and less 
spasmodic, absurd “bidding” will this im- 
portant class of automobile insurance be 
put upon a sound and satisfactory basis. 


AUTO ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 


Automobile rates are based on the 
experience of individual cities wherever 
the experience is of dependable volume 
The variation in 
is due to differences in 
FREQUENCY. The 
shows the accident 

cents per one hundred cars insured) for 
the eleven largest cities in the country. 


cities 
ACCIDEN’! 
following table 


rates between 
frequencies 


(accel 


Personal Property 


City Injury Damage 
New York City <....<<.. 19.5 24.5 
CRNCHUEN coi cacedatavewas 7.3 17.2 
Philadelphia 2... <«s.+6s- 12.9 19.7 
BiOURG is aici g So wee canee xs 4.2 13.6 
CIPCCHN socks cic da dawns 6.3 15.3 
SIC OIG: onc o vac maseeunes 60 16.9 
NIOMNGHN $6 areca ve xecacawnns 11.7 24.9 
DalMnOhe 6.5655 ck cccsina: za 17.3 
Patishutell ccc cccccescs. 5.8 13.9 
Los Angeles ........cces: 3.0 11.0 
DMNAUN ec xccntcdcucusens 13.6 28.3 
Country as a whole .... 5.5 14.3 


According to the latest 
available to the National 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters (pol 
icy year 1922), the following cities had 
the worst personal injury records: 


experience 
Bureau ot 


New York City ....... 19.5 
MUG crcucacoeeucke 13.6 
Philadelphia. ..c.c..<s: 12.9 
PAIN eo ais Seeded dius: 11.7 
PARR cieccdnisa cues <a: 11.4 
ROM NOUSET oo aisWakame aus 9.3 
ensew CNG 2.2 Assescs &4 
WORCESOER fac cosices: 8.4 
ROGHESIEF ccccccccin 8.1 


The foregoing array of cities does not 
exactly parallel their ranking for rating 
purposes. There is a slight variation in 
claim cost between cities which has an 
influence on the loss cost to the com 
panies and hence, the premium to the 
policy holders. Furthermore, the expe 
rience for three previous years was com 
bined with the latest year for establish 
ny rates. 


AUTOMOBILE HEADLIGHTS 


In an article on automobile 
the ‘Travelers says that one 
has been stressed is the 
ternal focusing device, which will per 
mit of bulb adjustment without disturb 
ing any other part of the headlamp. 
Some headlamps are provided with an 
adjustment of this kind, but many of 
them are not. It is desirable to have 
this a standard feature in all lamps. A 
particularly aggravating fault of head- 
lamps of some of the older types is the 
tendency of the lamp bulbs to be moved 
out of focal adjustment by the vibration 
of the car. The substitution of new 
headlamps of a different type is usually 
the only cure for this. Another failing 
is the lenses to turn 
out of position in their frames on ac- 


headlights 
item which 
need of an e@x- 


tendency of some 


count of the vibration. Here again the 
fault appears to be one of design. It 
is easily within the power of the lens 


manufacturer and the holder manufac- 
turer (if they are separate concerns) to 
conform their design and construction 
so that the lens will stay in place no 


matter how great the vibration, and it 
is also to their interest to co-operate in 
this way. 
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BONDING AUTOMOBILE PURCHASE NOTES 


Surety Companies Fit Into a Business 
Estimated to Involve $1,000,000,000 
a Year; How It Is Conducted 


finance 
business 


timated that. the 
country do a 


It has been ¢ 


companies of the 


i $1,000,000,000 a year, by tar the greater 
part being installment purchases ot auto 
mobiles. As it is impossible to get accu 
rate figures, the total is as likely to be 


] 


Mere or |e Certainly 


branches 


tilate, 


and all 


than the ¢ 


is a huge enterprise 
vi the insurance business have looked wist 
fully at its totals. 

A recent innovation in the field of part- 
time purchases that really got under way 
in earnest last year, 1s the use of a surety 
bond in connection with installment notes. 
There are different ways of doing this 
busine but all have for their object 
guaranteeing the notes so that they will 
be more readily available tor discount pur 
poses at banks, releasing enormous amounts 
ot money that might otherwise be trozen 
until maturity. 

\s im all branches of imsurance con- 


nected with the automobile and particularly 
that involving finance company business, 
there are very diverse practices followed 
by the companies. This note guarantee 
operation is not confined to the automobile 
busine especially as practiced by the 
National Surety, nor as applied to the auto- 


mobile business is it confined to finance 
company business, although in practice the 
compames writing such bonds do generally 
limit themselves to finance risks. But the 


policy may be as wide apart 
among the different com- 


nderwriting 
a thie pole 


panies. ‘Lhe underwriter of one of the 
lirst companies to write this business 
wouldn't touch a truck account under any 


circumstances. “There are enough worries 
in handling pleasure cars, without taking 
on trucks,” is the reaction of this under- 
writer. “Pleasure have some value 
it repossessed, but a second-hand truck has 
no market value.” 


cars 


How Different Companies Operate 


Yet, on the other hand, the surety com- 
pany that writes perhaps more of this 
business than any other, devotes itself 
practically eéxclusively to trucks. They 
both seem to be right, because neither ot 
them have lost a dollar on the business. 
Some insist that the unit, or car, shall be 
high grade, yet one company’s chief ac- 


count is that covering a low-priced car 
very extensively used. 


One thing stands out very clearly. ‘This 
business has to be very carefully selected. 
fhe opportunity for selection is there, too, 
because not a day passes that the under- 
writers in this line turn down lines sub 
mitted to them. The chief weakness in 
these lines is that the finance companies o1 
dealers, or manufacturers, as the case may 
be, are not financially strong enough to 
maintain such a pyramid of credit. The 


underlying note 
commercial 
mobiles, the 


correspond to two name 
paper--in the case of auto- 
dealer and the finance com- 


o 


to stand the test of close 
financial ability to meet 


pany. Both have 
analysis of their 
the obligation. 

As underwritten by the surety companies, 
the exposure is not very great. The 
original notes of the buyers or lease agree- 
ments, according to their form, are placed 
by the dealer with a finance company. 
‘They carry the dealers endorsement and 
he has to be satisfactory to the finance 
company. ‘The finance company gets on 
the paper too and then the procedure may 
tuke one of two forms. ‘The original 
notes may be deposited with bank, on 
which the surety company issues a blanket 
bond, after investigation, or the finance 
company may issue its Own notes, corre- 
sponding in amount and general maturity 
to the series of underlying notes, these are 
called “top notes,” and on these the surety 
company may issue its bond. 


Security for the Company 


paper itself, the 
following protec- 


Back of the name 
surety company has the 
tion: 

At least 40% of the purchase price has 


been paid in cash by the purchaser, in the 
case of pleasure cars; with trucks, the 
initial payment may be 25%. 


Certificate of deposit from the bank for 
from 10% to 15% of the face value of all 
notes bonded. 

A sum set aside, about $4 per car on all 


cars covered under the schedule, to be 
the protection of the surety company 
against conversion and to take the place 


of a conversion bond. 

The bonding of an account covering 
trucks is on somewhat different lines than 
on pleasure cars. The big national truck 
manufacturers are willing to guarantee 
the notes taken in the purchase of their 
product, because it facilitates the sale of 
trucks. The margin in the sale of trucks 
is higher than in the case of pleasure cars 
and the manufacturer is willing to go 
further on such a proposition. ‘This makes 
the business very desirable from the stand- 
point of the surety company. ‘This practice 
also results in the tendency for this busi- 
to become organized into manufac- 
turers groups. When one company handles 
the bonding of a certain make of truck, 
it facilitates the underwriting and tends 
to stabilize the business, 

In the case of the certificates of deposit 
mentioned above, there is some difference 
in practice. This sum may be put up by 
the dealer or by the manufacturer out of 
the amount of the initial cash payment. 
This is an important part of the security 


Hess 


for the surety company. 
Notes on truck business run usually 
longer than that on pleasure cars. In the 


case of the latter, the companies draw the 
dead line at one year. But probably one 
half of the notes covering trucks are for 
eighteen months. 


National Surety Plan for Guaranteeing 
Installment Notes; How Company 
Is Protected Against Loss 


The National Surety went very thor 
oughly into the subject of guaranteeing 
tellment notes this year and in Feb 


ruary launched a 
this business. The 


system for handling 
company found that 
the discount business was growing, to 
cuormous proportions In one year one 
discount company expanded its volumi 


of business from $8,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


\ncether company is doing over $100, 


00,000 a year. It was figured out that 
a surety company could handle this 
business at a much lower cost than a 


discount company. The surety company 
would have to maintain no balances 
except its reserve. 

Under the National Surety plan, it 
guarantees directly to the banking in- 


installment 
when endorsed by a 
finance company whose financial re 
sponsibility is first investigated, or it 
vuarantees the payment of notes issued 
by a iiance company which are secured 
by the notes issued by a finance com 
pany which are secured by the notes o! 
the original purchasers which bear also 
a guarantee. 

Basis of the Plan 
_ A very full examination of the hazards 
involved was made by the National 
Surety, which got in touch with the big 
acceptance corporations including the 
largest one in the country and also the 
Kederal Reserve Bank which had made 
a study of the purchase of automobiles 
on the installment plan and the company 
became satisfied that the security it 
would have under its plan would be 
sufficient several times over to protect it 
against loss on its guarantees, even 
against the advancing, in the first in 
stance, of money to take up its guaran 
tees. The company felt well secured 
even in the event the automobile indus- 
try should experience another year ike 
1920. 

The policy and practice of the National 
Surety is as follows: 

Subject to audit of the finance com 
pany, the surety company will guaran 
tee the individual purchaser’s notes 
covering monthly installment payments, 


stitution the payment of 
notes purchased, 


where these payments do not extend 
beyond ten, or in exceptional cases, 
twelve months. 


No wholesale or floor plan paper will 
be accepted under this form of bond. 
However, under exceptionally favorable 
conditions, this may be considered. 

As a condition precedent, the finance 
company is required to have an audit 
of its books and records and an inves- 
tigation of its methods of doing business 
and its personnel, made by the National 
Accounting Company and the submission 
of its report before final approval for 


bonds is given. The expenses of this 
audit and investigation are borne by 
the finance company. 


Recourse or Repurchase Agreement 


Dealers’ endorsements with recourse 
are required on cach note guaranteed. 
However, when, under local conditions, 
dealers do not endorse with recourse, a 
repurchase agreement is accepted in lieu 
of the endorsement; that is, the deale: 
is required to sign an agreement to re 
purchase the car in the event of deiault 
thereon at a figure equal to the unpaid 
balance. 


The finance company must agree that 
where it is necessary to repossess a cat 
it will take up at the bank all of the 
notes of the series still outstanding 


under that particular transaction. 

‘The surety company requires cash 
collateral in the form of a certificate ol 
deposit in an amount equal to 15% to 


20% of the notes guaranteed. ‘This col 
lateral will be held by the surety com 
pany until the bond is terminated 


However, when, if, and as the liability 
under the bond is reduced, the collateral 
will be returned on a graded basis. 
After an application has been finally 
approved and the execution of bonds 
has been specifically authorized by the 
home office, the notes which the finance: 
company wishes to have guaranteed 
must be scheduled, showing the maker, 
endorsers, de scription of car including 
motor number, total amount of notes 
guarantecd and monthly distribution 
thereon, and actual dates of payments. 
This schedule is then to be carefully 
checked by a representative of the surety 
company, especially designated for that 
purpose, with the original notes. This 
check shall be more than superficial, as 
it should take into consideration all 
the requirements necessary to safeguard 


the interests of the surety company 
rhis schedule is attached to and made 
a part of the bond. 


a ~ _ 


Automobile Conference Activities 


The most important new development 

National Automobile Under- 
Conference in twelve 
months was the joining of the Confer- 
ence by the National of Hartford, Union 
of Canton, Mechanics & Traders, World 


with the 


writers’ the last 


lire & Marine and the American Na- 
tional. The facts that these companies 
are now under the Conference tent has 


given widespread satisfaction. 

Another development of great im- 
portance, but along different lines was 
that the Conference, for the first time 
in its history, was able to issue its man- 
ual of rates on January 1. This inno- 
vation was welcomed by every insurance 
agent and broker. 

During the year 1923 the automobile 
conference made steady progress in the 
development of the aims and purposes 
for which it was organized. ‘There has 
been a constant accretion of member- 
ship, not only of those companies em- 
barking upon automobile underwriting, 
but also on the part of those who had 
been heretofore unidentified with the 
organization. 

The study of conditions in the field and 
the establishment of standard by the 
conlerence are more and more being 
recognized by non-members as a_ basis 
for their ‘own operation. By closely 
watching construction developments 
when taking place in the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, the conference has been 
able to eliminate many factors of po- 
tential fire hazard. The leading manu- 
lacturers have been cognizant of this 
with the result that the automobile of 
1924 is a far superior risk from an in- 
herent fire standpoint. Not only is all 
the mechanism in the car being built 
with an idea of safeguarding against fire, 


but the manufacturers have been en- 
couraged to install at the factory the 
hest types of locking devices which ap- 
paratus has been subjected to the neces- 
sary severe tests of experts at the Lab- 
oratories. 

The contact established in 
1922 between the 
and the i 
mobile 


1921 and 
National Conierence 
connunittee of the National Auto- 
Chamber of Commerce — has 
grown closer and more cordial and both 
organizations are earnestly endeavoring 
to bring about a reduction of the haz- 
ards of the motor vehicle both as to fire, 
theit and collision. 

Lo fight the theft evil, the confer- 
ence has been supporting certificate 
title bills presented in various legisla- 
tures and some of these have been en- 
acted into law. ‘The full value of the 
title deed to an auto will naturally not 
be realized until such a law is effective 
in all of the states or in those states 
grouped together to the end that the 
thiel in the state having such a law will 


not have the benefit of a market in ad- 
Joming or neighboring states which do 
not have such laws. ‘The public gen- 


erally is being educated to the value of 
this legislation as it is much easier to get 
support jor it through civic organiza- 
tions and all dealers and manufacturers. 

The National Conference is developing 
a bureau of information along the line 
which will be of much value to its mem- 
bers as it will include among other mat- 
ters court decisions. 





The Buffalo Fire Department is par- 
ticipating in plans for this year’s cle an- 
up and paint-up campaign, which opens 
officially on April 28. Plans are being 


made for a drive by the fire depart ment 
to rid the city of rubbish piles in cellars 
and back yards, 
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MAKING THE WINDOW A SALES 


Rockland, Me., is not a very large 
town, but George W. Roberts, of George 
Roberts & Co., Inc., agents of the Mer- 
cantile, Fireman’s Fund, American Cen- 
tral, and British America; United States 
Casualty and Massachusetts Bonding, 
has put it on the insurance map. He 
has done this not only by his thorough 
knowledge of insurance, especially auto 
mobile insurance, but by his original 
methods of attracting attention through 
clever publicity. 

Mr. Roberts’ office is a little out of 
the way, but he manages to draw a 
crowd just the same by ingenious use of 
his window as he is constantly on the 
lookout for something unusual to at 
tract attention to that window. Some 
times it doesn’t have anything to do with 
insurance. For instance, during the 
first week of April he got hold of about 
a dozen unusual sized eggs, which dis 











How George W. Roberts Draws 
Crowd in Rockland, Maine 


Roberts’, which he carried out to the 
sidewalk in his hand and was _ photo- 
graphed for The Eastern Underwriter. 
It tells its story in twelve words. In 
a talk with a representative of The 
astern Underwriter, Mr. Roberts said: 

“Tn making my window worth look- 
ing at, | have even used ship models and 
unusual pieces of antiques. One time I 
had on exhibition in the window a worm- 
caten piece of wood which was taken 
from the bottom of a ship that had lain 
long in southern waters, and, also, an- 
other piece of wood that had become 
worm-eaten in northern waters. The 
difference in size of the worms was 
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play sometimes blocked the street with 
pedestrians. 

“Naturally some people asked, ‘What 
has this to do with insurance?’ ” he said 
to the Eastern Underwriter. “T cannot 
prove that eggs have anything to do 
with insurance, but when | get the town 
talking about the window the conversa 
tion naturally gravitate to a_ point 
where I am the center and as [| am an 
insurance man, that is indirect insurance 
advertising.” 


Toy Cars Make Good Argument 


Every so often Mr. Roberts has a 
window that tells an exclusive insurance 
story. He probably figures that if he 
had too many of them they would not 
attract so much attention. One day he 
Was passing a five and ten cent store 
where he saw two automobiles costing 
a dime. THe purchased them, battered 
them almost into a heap, put the broken 
cars into the window, improvised a little 
treet scene, the whole making a good 
argument for automobile insurance cov- 
erage. 

The picture reproduced on this page 
shows another window display of Mr. 


ROBERTS 


very distinctive and this display at 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

“Last Christmas week I made a special 
drive for rain insurance and sold a 
number of the merchants this cover for 
a certain portion of each day for the 
week preceding Christmas. 1 also got 
them to consent to allow me to adver- 
tise this fact in their windows. Before 
Christmas was over I had almost re 
vretted that I had sold this insurance 
because of the jokes and comments 
that acquaintances and near-acquaint- 
ances were making to me about this 
insurance, but after all I got the pub 
licity because one day it rained 99/100 
of an inch, within 1/100 of an inch of 
being enough to be a loss, and our local 
newspaper made quite a joke about the 
narrowness of our escape. 


Writes Some Classes for Short Periods 


“About the only thing T can think of 
to tell you about my auto writings 
(aside from the facet that I deal only 
with first-cla companies and try to be 
on the square with both the companies 
and assureds) is that I attend strictly 
and promptly to all losses, pay all re- 


turn premiums promptly, and in every 
way try to render the most prompt and 
efficient service possible. I go after the 
business strenuously, both by personal 
solicitation and by advertising. 

“As regards auto liability and prop 
erty damage insurance, I have an idle 
period every winter on account of ice 
and snow and it has been my practice 
to write these classes for short periods, 
say five, six and seven months, but 
several years ago we started to sell for 
a year whenever possible, promising to 
suggest to the assured in the late fall by 
letter that he cancel and get his return 
it he is no longer using his car. IT am 


ASSET 


careful to keep this promise and write 
these assureds two or three times each 
fall. Result: The assured in most cases 
has forgotten our promise and when I 
hand his return premium to him he seems 
to think I have done him a favor or made 
him a present, but, as a matter of fact, 
these policies run from one to two 
months longer than the short term 
policies. Do you think it likely that one 
of these assureds will place his insurance 
with another agent the following spring? 

“T never run down a competitor, write 
insurance at cut rates, or try to put 
anything over on either assured or com 
pany. If I sell restricted coverages, | 
am always very careful to make the re 
strictions clear to the assured. I am 
proud of my reputation for square deal 
ing and believe I can count the dividends 
on the investment. Study the every 
need of the assured, cultivate the good 
will of the companies and work all the 
time is a rule that I believe spells 
success.” 





Auto Claim Tips for Producers 


By Earl R. Hunt, 


Assistant Secretary, United States Casualty 


\utomobile casualty insurance is be 
coming more and more of a staple and 
a necessity. Most agents and brokers, 
in placing the insurance before the pros 
pect, are conscientiously thorough in ex- 
plaining the policy coverage and condi 
tions. Yet the true intent, scope and 
effect of the policy seem to remain a 
mystery to many of the policyholders. 
Too many of them remain unenlightened 
until they have a claim to report. Al 
most always the assured’s mistake is on 
the side of expecting too much in the 
wav of benefits. Then the burden of 
the educational process falls on the claim 
man, and the job of enlightenment is apt 
to be a thankless one; the assured 
emerges wiser but too often less friendly 
to the insurance camp 

It is impracticable to forewarn the as 
sured on any great number of the points 
which may arise as trouble-makers. But 
a few elementary things are well to be 
brought before the new assured, and 
even, as a reminder, to the renewing 
policyholder. 


Promptness In Reporting 


Let him see why a prompt and proper 
report of his accident will be necessary 
to secure service; why a fair degree of 
co-operation is essential to keep his loss 
experience within reason. Let him know 
that his liability and property damage 
coverage are meant for his own pro 
tection and not for the benefit of any 
undeserving third party claimant. 

Two assureds may have accidents of 
equal seriousness, but the difference in 
their manner of handling the situation 
will present the two policyholders in 
widely contrasted aspects of insurability 
One will secure all the material wit- 
nesses, conciliate the damaged parties 
by courteous treatment, without making 
any damaging admissions or promises, 
and avoid any disclosure of the insurance 
feature. In short, he turns his case over 
to his insurer in the best possible shape 
for handling on the merits. The other 
gets no witnesses, antagonizes everyone 
around, and ruins his case by indiscreet 
statements. The insurer is finally called 
into a situation so badly prejudiced that 
there is no way out but to pay, and pay 
heavily. 

Any company will dc its utmost to 
favor an assured who gives full measure 
of real, intelligent cooperation; the other 
type of assured is certainly less popular 
with the company, which may feel that 
it is stretching a point to continue to in- 
sure him. 


Collision Claims 

In collision claims, the agent can do 
most good by discouraging any tendency 
on part of the asured to gouge the com 
pany. Too often the claimant has ex 
travagant ideas, of which the broker is 
in the best position to cure him. If 
he is a reasonable man he will appreciate 
fair, businesslike treatment above care- 
less liberality in the setlement of his 
claim. And this brings up the subject 
of claim payments urged “for business 
policy.” 

Of course there are cases of doubt 
which ought to be resolved in favor of 
the assured, even without regard for 
the business-getting angle. When the 
assured is clearly wrong, however, the 
agent would better employ his energy in 
convincing him of his error than in 
persuading the company to make an un 
warranted payment. It is a question 
whether such payments ever do any real 
good in holding business. The assured 
is apt to feel that he has strained his 
credit with the agent and the company: 
he is not quite comfortable in the re 
lationship. and may take the first chance 
pretext for pulling away and making a 
fresh start elsewhere 

Let the agent and the broker use the 
same careful diligence in selling the in 
surance that they expect the claim man 
to employ in adjusting the losses, and 
several good results will be sure to fol 
low; claimants and assured will be bet 
ter satisfied, their good will toward the 
agent and his company enhanced, while 
the company will benefit by having to 
pay fewer avoidable losses and gaining 
in favorable reputation. 


SAME RATES AS LLOYD’S 


Some Companies Have Agreement 


Relative to Jewelry Floater Policies; 
Brown Announcement 


Edward Brown & Sons, San Fran 
cisco, announce that they are ready to 
write Jewelry floater policies at the same 
rates charged by Lloyd’s of London 
\ number of large fire insurance com- 
panies, writing this form of coverage, 
have formed an unofficial conference in 
New York and decided to reduce the 
former jewelry floater rates from 10 to 
15 per cent., enabling agents of stock 
companics to sell the protection at the 


same rates charged by Lloyd’s. Jewelry 
floaters are written by the marine de- 
partments of the Fire Assoc iation, Ag 
reultural, North River and the United 
states Merchants & Shippers, 


s repre 
sented on the Pacific Coast by Edward 
Brown & Sons. 
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FINANCE COMPANY BUSINESS PROFITABLE 


There is a bit of thrill and stimulation 
to the pulse about the whole automobile 
industry. The amazing and audacious 
production records; the “gamble” of de- 
sign and caprice of public fancy, all give 
to it an uncertainty, a zest, that makes it 
perennially interesting. A suggestion of 
this quality is carried through to the auto- 
mobile insurance business and _ particularly 
to automobile finance company underwrit 
ing. 

This quality is reflected in the attitude 
of underwriters toward the 
pany business this year. 


finance com- 
Some view with 
enthusiasm the greatly increased automo- 
bile production as an opportunity and an 
invitation their 
premium income; others look askance at 
the the growth 
their lines more carefully. 


toward big inereases in 


pace of and scrutinize 
“Something is 


going to break,” “Took 


they say darkly. 
for it this year.” 

One of the features of the year has been 
the large number of local 
companies that sprung up because 
of the increasing demand resulting from 
the enormous the number of 
sold. It is generally conceded that 
a fair all around estimate of the propor- 


new finance 


have 


increase in 
cars 


tion of automobiles purchased on_ partial 
payments is 75%, 
this year. 


or perhaps nearer 80% 
One need look no further for 
an explanation of the activity in this field. 


Sizing Up the Local Corcern 

The automobile underwriter looks with 
mixed feelings at this development. If 
the new local finance company is a sound 
organization and doing business on banking 
lines, the automobile underwriter would 
regard with favor the local company’s in- 
surance account. Ile that the 
local finance company is in as good if not 
better position to make a selection of risks, 
hoth from the and the moral 
standpoints, than the big company far re- 
moved from the car buyer. 


reasons 


financial 


The clement 
of doubt in the situation is, will that selec 
tion be made? 

Many of the new finance companies are 
promotion enterprises with stock selling 
features or other entanglements that make 
a close scrutiny of the business accepted 
difficult or inexpedient. If the need for 
making a good showing in volume exists, 
the risks will not be too carefully examined. 
If there is strong competition in the field, 
the new company will have to make in- 
ducements and all inducements tend to 
weaken the selection of business. 

Another factor that operates to the dis 
advantage of the local finance company 
and, accordingly, weakens: it from the 
standpoint of the underwriter, is the neces- 
sity of such a company giving full service 
to the local dealers if their finance busi- 
ness is to be held. In addition to the dis 
counting facilities by which the dealer 
may sell to the public in the installment 
plan, the dealer usually needs advances 
to assist him in securing his cars from 
the manufacturer, commonly called “whole- 
sale” financing. In retail financing the 
percentage advanced is smaller than in 
wholesale financing, but as it is based 
on the retail price, the amount mav be 
the same. Where a large volume of busi- 
ness is done it takes a considerable amount 
of capital and the exposure may he great. 
Tt is not so liquid as general banking and 
the turnover is not so rapid. Payment 
is usually spread over from six to twelve 
months. installments falling due monthly, 
or every three or four months. The charee 
of the finance company is customarily 
added to the selling price of the car and 
the percentages are based upon this amount, 
known as the “time-price.” All of these 


Many New Finance Companies in the Field Give 
Underwriters a Chance at Selection; Accounts 


Go Begging on the “Street” 


factors are reflected directly, or indirectly 
in the selection of its business and finally 
color the results in the experience of the 
insurance company the 
company account, 


carrying finance 


Including Collision Cover 

One of the developments of the year is 
the use of collision insurance in connection 
with finance company business. The secur- 
ity for the payment of the car buyer’s 
notes is in use and is exposed to various 
hazards such as fire, theft and collision. 
Insurance against fire and theft is, of 
required. There has 
been a wide variation in practice as to 
collision insurance. There has been a 
strong drift this year toward requiring the 
owner to provide collision insurance as 
well as fire and theft. 

A mixed situation is resulting from this 
development. The insurance companies 
would like the additional collision premium, 
but to what extent would they be cutting 
themselves off from direct general cover- 
age from the owner, if the collision line 
is developed through the finance company ? 
Maybe they wouldn’t get it at all if not 
through that source and they prefer to 
take the certainty 
certainty. 


course, customarily 


rather than the un- 


Lack of Experience 


There is no experience on which to base 
rates for collision cover written through 
the finance companies. The guesses of the 
automobile underwriters vary all the way 
from $1 to $8. This is because the “one- 
interest” collision cover, as it is called, 
protecting the finance company only and 
corresponding to a mortgagee’s protection, 
has not been segregated in practice here- 
tofore. 

Generally speaking there has been an 
improvement in the experience of the in- 
surance companies with the finance com- 
pany business, due to a_ better mutual 
understanding of the problems involved 
and a real effort at cooperation. Along 
this line there has been what might be 
called a drastic change in the credit basis 


which the finance company uses. They 
formerly used a book basis in’ grading 
the risk, whereas now the progressive 


companies use an equation the factors of 
which are the obligation to pay plus the 
various pitfalls such as territory, nation- 
ality of owner and similar elements. This 
works out well from the standpoint of 
the insurance company, but in addition 
there is a genuine effort on the part of 
the finance company to underwrite the 
business more than has been. the practice 
in the past, because they realize that it is 
to their advantage to do so. The insur- 
ance company avoids concentrated hazard 
such as an account centered in the steel 
district of Pennsylynia or the silk district 
of New Jersey, where a slump would 
bring big losses. 
’ 


Two or Three Good Years 


When close and satisfactory relations 
are established between a finance company 
and the insurance company, when they 
understand each other’s needs and require 
ments, there is very little moving about of 
accounts. The business is one of a 
amount of detail. The transfer of such 
an account from one office to another is 
a big undertaking. Furthermore, a small 
automobile department wouldn’t dare load 
up with one of the big finance company 
accounts unless there was reasonable cer- 


vast 


tainty that it would stay for years. This 
is a business that shows its results only 
over a period of years anyway. The ex- 
periences of the companies generally fol- 
low the periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion. The companies have had a couple 
of good years and 1924 is expected to 
produce equally satisfactory results, but 
the unprofitable years are inevitable and 
the automobile underwriter hopes only to 
get a favorable break on the average over 
a long period of years. 


An Opportunity and a Temptation 


But even the tendency to stick in one 
office will not persist in the face of a lack 
of service. The finance companies are now 
demanding considerably more service than 
they were wont to expect a few years 
ago. On the matter of claims they are 
wanting more service or rather quicker 
action than in the past. The finance com- 
pany is usually crowded by the dealer 
because the owner is crowding him and 
the finance company is anxious to give 


service to the 
client. 

The foregoing applies to the accounts 
of finance companies that have a_ recog- 
nized standing and long experience in the 
business. 


dealer who is its direct 


With the hundreds of other 
companies having neither experience or 
high financial rating, the case is quite 


different. Any automobile underwriter 
who believes that he is clever enough to 
sit at a desk in William Street and select 
this business so as to produce a profit to 
his company over a [ 


series Ol vears, Cat 
get scores of these accounts. And much 
of it may be good business too. Some 


of the accounts that are being turned down 
now will be eagerly sought when they prove 
themselves and the underwriter who has 
“a nose” for this business could make a 
killing. A list of finance companies was 
made up not so long ago and they num- 
bered 600. This paper asked an authority 
on this subject how many of these would 
rank as permanent, going concerns with 
a sound financial foundation. The answer 
was “Fifty.” The mortality is heavy and 
that is the reason the automobile com- 
panies place such a low degree of con- 
fidence in the grade of risk that the finance 
company passes on to it, for in this busi- 
ness, the underwriting is really done in 
the first instance by the finance company. 











Auto Underwriters Clubs 











The two largest cities in the United 
States, New York and Chicago, now have 
automobile insurance clubs, to which auto- 
mobile underwriters belong, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the business. These 
organizations are of comparatively recent 
birth and are the logical outcome of the 
tremendous recent expansion of automo 
bile insurance and the appearance of se 
rious problems along with the growth. 

Automobile both in New 


York and Chicago seem quite enthusiastic 


underwriters 


over the idea of organizations which per- 
mit the interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion that will make for the good of the 
business as a whole and also assist each 
underwriter individually. The problems 
underwriting are becoming so 
complex and demand such a wide knowi- 
edge of human nature on the part of 
underwriters that the latter must combine 
to meet unitedly efforts to bamboozle in- 
surance companies out of their funds. 
These two 
flection 


of auto 


informal clubs 
the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference or the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. 


cast no re- 
upon 


These big central company organiza- 
tions carry on the principal details of co 
operative work, in underwriting, rate- 
making, inspection, and loss work, but they 
do not provide opportunities for personal 
contact 
ers. 


among the automobile 


underwrit- 


Reorganized This Year 
Tt was with the idea of getting 
underwriters together that the 
bile Underwriters Luncheon Club was 
formed in New York in October, 1922 
About thirty companies were represented 
in the club, which continued purely as a 
luncheon organization until January of this 
vear when it was reorganized into a regu 
lar club, with constitution and 

and a more definite objective. 
The constitution states that the club is 
“organized for educational and social pur- 


auto 
Automo 


P by law , 


poses, and for promoting the fullest co- 
operation among its members in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the business of automo- 
bile insurance. The means to he employed 
to accomplish this end shall he the 
change of information among its members 
of facts relating to automobile underwrit 
ing, and the presentation of timely subject: 
by outside speakers. 


ex- 


“The membership of the club shall be 


limited to executives and heads of de 
of Conference 


gaged in automobile insurance. 


partments companies en 


Members 
may be elected by a majority vote at any 
meeting of the club; recommendation hav 
ing been made by the governing board.” 

The present officers of the club are \ 
B. Roome, Westchester Fire, president 
W. F. Beyer, Home, vice-president; H. C. 
Stocker, Northern Assurance, secretary: 
G. A. Bernard, Newark Fire, treasurer 
Directors include P. T. 
Queen, and G. L. 
Fund. 

Three mectings have been held this year 
at which talks have been made on leading 


Louis, of the 
Kerr, of the Fireman’s 


subjects of interest to automobile under 
writers. In February, Certificate of Title 
was the subject of discussion. At 
the March meeting the No-Amount Policy 
was analyzed and at the April meeting 
Vice-President A. R. Small, of the Under 
writers’ Laboratories, spoke on four- 


wheel brakes, citing advantages and dis- 


Law 


advantages, and advising against any al- 
lowance in premium rates for such devices 
Next month the automobile 
ness will he gone over. For June 
topic is automobile loss adjustments 
for October, the Russell svstem of 

Thus a wide of big subject 

before the members for thorough c: 
crafion and more or les 


busi 
the 
and 

filing 

come 


msid 


finance 


variety 


joint aetion 
The Chieago Club has a membership of 


about thirty-five underwriters, and like- 


wise has men with expert knowledge on 
special subjects appear before it to speak. 
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PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO.), Ltd., of London Broad Coverage 
IMPERIAL 

ASSURANCE CO. Equitable Rates 
COLUMBIA 

INSURANCE CO. Fair Adjustments 
UNITED FIREMEN’S 

INSURANCE CO. of Philadelphia Prompt Loss Payments 
UNION MARINE 

INSURANCE CO., Ltd. Unsurpassed Security 


| (Automobile Department) 


U. S. Head Office Pacific Coast Department 
100 William Street 374 Pine Street 
New York San Francisco 
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Why Insurance Business Should Take Lead In 


Individual insurance men, some insur 
ance companies, and at least one 
insurance association, have within = re 
cent years participated to some extent 
in the movement for the prevention of 
public accidents; that is, accidents on 
the streets, in the homes, and in othe 
places outside of industry. But the 
insurance business as a whole has not 
begun to take the important part which 
it should—and eventually will as a mat 
ter of seli-preservation—in this move 
nent. 

The biggest part of the whole public 
accident) problem is, of course, — the 
motor vehicle accident situation. Let 
us quickly review this situation. wen 
ty years ago there were a few thousand 
automobiles and no motor trucks, taxi 
cabs or buses; today there are on our 
streets and roads more than 15,000,000 
motor vehicles or five times as many a 
in all the rest of the world. Twenty 
year avo less than a hundred person 
were killed in) motor vehicle accident 
in an entire year; now that many are 
killed every two days, approximateis 
16,000 having been killed) and 400,000 
eriously injured during the last) yeat 
\ study of the number of motor velniel 
fatalities with relation to the number oi 
inotor vehicles in use during each of the 
last five years reveals the significant 
fact that for every million additiona 
motor vehicles put into use approximately 
1000 additional persons are killed ani 
25,000 additional persons are seriously 
injured cach year. Motor vehicle aces 
dents now kill two-thirds as many pet 
ons as are killed in all the factories, 


mines, railroads, public utilities and 
other industrial plants of the United 
States. Motor vehicle accidents now 


kill more children than typhoid fever 
and scarlet fever combined. 


Why Insurance Men Are Concerned 


\side from all humanitarian consid 
erations, how does all this concern 
insurance men? 

The lite, health and accident com 
panies are concerned because the per 
centage of claims due to accidents 3}: 
growing larger each year, and second, 
because the growing frequency ot 
trate accidents is cutting down the 
normal life expectancy on which are 
based the premiums of millions of pol 
cies issued many years ago. 





rTING TRAFFIC INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS 


The casualty companies are concerned, 
first, because the steady increase in motor 
vehicle acidents and the resultant neces- 
sary increases in rate for public liability 
and property damage insurance are 
creating a wall of sales resistance which 
it is becoming more and more difficult 
to break down, and second, because the 
more or less steady rise in rates for 


Safety Campaigns 


By C. W. Price 


Vice-President, Public Safety Division, 
Elliott Service Co., N. Y. 


imotor vehicle accident insurance en 


courages charges of profiteering and 
suggestions for state and municipal in- 


surance funds. 

The fire insurance companies are con- 
cerned because—as every professional 
safety man knows—most accidents are 
due to a state of mind (carelessness, 
recklessness, or thoughtlessness) and 
that as this state of mind is developed 





developed a definite 
standardized safety 
ceeded in checking the \ 
of accidents in every plant and brought 
about radical reductions in accidents in 


program which suc 


then made its own experience available 
to industry at large with the result that 





campaign, therefore, is a Safety Week 
Campaign which by a striking demon 
stration in the prevention of accidents 
during that one week will not only 
convince people that accidents can be 
prevented, but will convince them of this 
fact so strongly that they will say: 
“Why stop with a Safety Week; let’s 
have a Safety Campaign throughout the 
year.” 

Even blasé New York, where ten 
lives are lost through accidents every 
day in the year, woke up one Monday 
morning not long ago to learn that 
for the first time im the history of 
Greater New York, the city had come 
through an entire day without a single 
fatal accident of any sort. This was 
the opening day of the Safety Week 
Campaign of which Judge Elbert H 
Gary was active chairman, and in which 
the weekly average of 70 accidental 
deaths was cut to 30. Four other cities 
which represent practically every con 








HOW 


motor vehicle driver its influence is felt 
in the fire experience as well as public 


accident experience. Nearly all fires are 
accidents, induced fundamentally by the 


same causes responsible for trattic acci 


dents—-carelessness, thoughtlessness, or 
recklessness. Get rid of this state of 


mind in any community and you cut 


down not only public accidents in the 


ordinary sense of the term, but fires 
as well. 

The situation is not, however, hopeless. 
In faet, the traffic accident problem is 
today approximately in the same posi 
tion that the industrial accident problem 
was sixteen years ago. Up to that time 


CHILDREN ARE 
in the case of the pedestrian and the 


been reduced 25 to 90% 


worked out a program which is simple, 


which always gets results. 


Let us look into the program activities 


Safety Weeks 





UNI LIN ORLA 
' y , i937 3 


\merican industry had merely dabbled 
in industrial accident prevention. Then 
on the initiative of Judge Gary, person 
ally, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion put into effect the first organized 
afety campaign which sought to  pre- 
vent accidents not only by the installa- 
tion of mechanical devices, but through 
the education and training of the work 


accidents in the 


s¢ accidents as necessary 


STREI 


dition found in any city in the United 
States—Washington, the residence city; 
Pittsburgh, the great industrial center, 
and Louisville and Baltimore, where 
traffic conditions are typical of a hun 
dred American cities, have had a similar 
experience within the last year. In each 
of these cities a Safety Week Campaign 
was conducted with the following re 
-ults : 


Accidental Deaths 


Corre Per Cent 
Safety sponding Re 

Week Week duction 
New York ..... 30 70 57 
Washington .... 9 2 6 66 
Baltimore ...... 2 9 77 
Pittsburgh ..... 9 Ze OU 
Louisville ...... l 5 66 


These campaigns have demonstrated 
that more can be done in one week's 
intensive effort to convince people that 
accidents can be prevented and to give 
wide-spread publicity to the  satety 
movement than can be accomplished in 
an entire year of ordinary effort. But 
an accident-prevention campaign which 
begins and ends with a Safety Week 
is worse than no campaign at all 


Safety Education in Public Schools 


Students of the traffic accident prob 
lem and investigators of traffic accident 
causes are invariably struck by the 
fact that approximately a third of all 
automobile accident fatalities are among 
children. The one underlying reason 
for this is that the child is largely a 
creature of impulse; he does not know 
one minute what he may do the next; 
nor does the driver in front of whose 
vehicle he dashes after a ball or a 
playmate. There is only one cure for 
this, and that is to build up in the child 
of today a new set of habits which take 
into account the changes which have 
taken place since his parents were chil 
dren. Toward this end there has been 
developed by Dr. E. George Payne, Pro 
icssor of Safety Education at New York 
University, a plan of safety instruction 
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UTOMOBILE Accidents have increas- 
ed 500% in the last ten years. Every 
motorist runs daily the risk of losing his earn- 
“, ing power in a smash-up. Your friends will 
thank you for telling them about Accident 
Insurance. 
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Get An Extra App From 
Your Automobilist Prospect 


HEN you are selling him automobile property damage and’ lia- 
bility insurance, sell him an Income Insurance policy. Prospects 
who are foresighted enough to buy the other forms of cover- 

age will grasp at once the importance of protecting themselves against 


the entire loss of the income which they have already guarded against 
judgements. 


In nine cases out of ten you can ring up a sale on an Accident 
policy while you're selling automobile insurance. 


For liberal provisions, comprehensive benefits, low rates and 


completeness of line you cannot find Accident policies to equal the 
Missoun State Life group. 


One of these will fit your prospect : 





CHAMPION ACE PENNANT 


La pe age —— 
iberal benefits for loss o 
CHAMPION INCOME | life as the result of automo UNEXCELLED 


bile accidents. 











You can sell these Accident Policies along with your 
present line under a contract direct with this Company. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office: Saint Louis 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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in public schools which provides for the 
use of safety material in each of the 
existing studies and which with var-a- 
tions is now in use in nearly all of the 
schools of the country. 

At least once a week 
in the drawing class each child designs 


To illustrate: 
a poster on safety. 1] have seen posters 
illustrating every kind of hazard, from 
stealing a ride on the back of a truck 
to the right and wrong way of crossing 
a strect. In the writing lesson the chil 
“When 
i start to cross the street, | look to the 
left, and when | get to the middle of the 
‘treet, | look to the 
school room a safety patrol is appoinied 


dren copy such sentences as this: 


right.” In each 


to guard the streets when schooi is 
dismissed, and to warn smaller children 
against crossing the streets when motor 
vehicles are approaching. 

Through such activities, safety is made 
a vital part of the child’s daily life. The 
i.cerporation of this plan in its public 
schools enabled St. Louis to reduce fatal 
accidents to children from 49 to 18; 1 
enebied Washington, D. C., in the first 
nine months following the inaugurates 
of a permanent public safety campaipn 
to teduce its accidents to children 30 
per cent; it enabled Kansas City 
reduce accidental fatalities to children 
exactly 50 per cent in six months. 


Visualizing Safety on the Street 


In the development of the public 
safety movement, the question which 
has Claimed attention more and more is 
how to keep safety continuously and 
impressively before the people while 
they are on the streets. Professional 


public safety men are now agreed that 
a vear-round poster campaign presens 
the best solution of this problem. The 
experience of St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Boston, Louisville and Washington all 
point to the need of a year-round satiety 
poster campaign directed against both 
the pedestrian and the driver. Such 
slogans as: “The Reckless Driver Is a 
Criminal”; “The Jaywalker Is Taking a 
Short Cut to the Hospital,” and “Fools 
Used to Blow Out the Gas, Now They 
Step On It,” together with bold illus 
trations visualizing the text compel at 
tention and exert their influence on 
driver and pedestrian alike. The very 
fact that a warning against carelessness 
is posted on either side of his vehicle 
tends to make the individual truck 
driver careful even though the warning 
is directed against the other driver or 
against the pedestrian. And when the 
jaywalcer reads a safety message which 
is posted on a truck he gets not only 
the message, but a vivid picture of what 
is likely to happen to him if he disre 
gards it while that particular truck 1s 
headed his way. The slogan, the design 
and color of the posters are changed 
each month. 

When such posters are widely distrib- 
uted over a city, it is not possible for 
a driver or pedestrian to come down into 
the business district without being re 
minded a dozen times of the idea of 
safety; and he is reminded at the very 
points where the hazards are greatest. 
The driver may read accounts of auto- 
mobile accidents while he sips his break- 
fast coffee, and by the time he backs 
his machine out of the garage, he has 


forgotten them. But if on his way 
downtown he is confronted at every 
dangerous street intersection with the 


accusing indictment, “The Reckless 
Driver Is a Criminal,” he is compelled 
to think of safety. In the early part 
of the Washington Campaign a prom 
inent business man said to a friend: “I 
am a reckless driver; I'll admit it. But 
those posters on the street have got 
me. Every time | face one going down- 
town I slow up.” 


Training the Truck Driver 


An analvsis of motor vehicle accidents 
in New Yor’: City during recent 
year revealed the fact that 53% of the 
deaths resulting from all motor vehicle 
accidents involved commercial vehicles. 


one 


The significance of this will be appre- 
ciated when it is recalled that com- 
mercial vehicles constitute approximately 
one-tenth of the total motor vehicles of 
our streets and roads. 

Except through a general education 
difficult to the 
drivers of private passenger cars with 
any direct 


campaign it is reach 
safety training. But it is 
possible through the influence of their 
employers to gather a large number oi 
drivers of into 2a 

The 
are, i 
proportion to their numbers, the largest 
users of streets, and once interested in 


commercial vehicles 
group 


commercial 


school | for instruction. 


drivers of vehicles 


accident prevention they are in a posi 
tion to do more than any other group 
of drivers to reduce the hazards of the 
street. 
During the past four years schools 
for motor vehicle drivers, especially 
drivers of commercial vehicles, have 
been conducted in a number of large 
cities including Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and St. Louis, and 


“= 











always with large atendance, and with 
far-reaching results. The experience ol 
these schools has demonstrated that 
drivers can be reached and interested 
in safety just as quickly and quite as 


effectively as  worxsmen have been 
reached in industry. 
In the effort to reach every com 


mercial vehicle driver it has been found 
even more important to place in the 
hands of every employer of drivers, in- 
formation in the form of lessons which 
will not only convince him of the value 
of crganized safety work but wil equip 
him, personally, to instruct his drivers 
and to organize safety on a permaneni 
basis in his own concern. 


Press, Pulpit and Platform 


In an organized community effort for 
the prevention of traffic accidents the 
newspapers constitute one of the most di- 
rect and effective mediums through which 
to carry the safety message into the homes 
every day in the year. Because of the 
alarming increase of accidents and the 
aroused public tterest, newspapers in 
most communities are willing and glad 
to sponsor a 1 combat 


campaign to any 
evil that menaces the life of the com 
wanity. In order to secure the inteili- 


gent and whole-hearted co-operation of 
tic newspapers, however, it is necessary 
thoroughly to acquaint their editors with 
the plan and purpose of 


f the campaign, 
even before these have been given to 
the press for publication, and to give 
the newspapers not what is ordinar ly 
known as publicity material, but articles 
and photographs of real educational 
velue. 

Theatres, churches, women’s clubs, and 
the various other media for beinging 
propaganda into the home are, of 
course, eager to co-operate in any well 
organized movement for the saving of 
human life. 

The national capital presents the most 
recent instance of a city which has put 
into effect a permanent community-wide 


safety program along these lines, with 
these results: 
Per Cent 
Reduction 
1923 over 


Per Cent 
Reduction 
1923 over 


Washington 1921 1922 
Total Deaths...... 36.3 22.8 
Children’s Deaths. 53.6 31.8 
Auto Deaths per 

10,000 machines. 10.9 


There are no patents on the activities 
which have enabled certain cities to 
reduce their traffic accidents as much as 


50 per cent. Any city can adopt the 
plans which have been successful else- 
where and vary them to suit local re- 


quirements. Not only the detailed plans 
of the activities which have been found 
to be successful in a number of cities, 
but the actual materials used are now 
available for any community. And with 
such plans and materials it is possible 
for the average American city to con- 
duct a year-round carefully organized 
public safety campaign for less than the 
cost of one fatal accident. 


Why Insurance Men Should Lead 


Entirely aside from all humanitarian 
considerations and purely on the basis 
of sound economic principles, the in 
surance business should take a principal 
role in the public safety movement for 
the following reasons: 

First, because the public safety move- 
ment is still in the formative stage 
awaiting national and local leadership, 
and the insurance business with its in 
numerable agents, brokers and district 
organizations throughout the country 
could easily supply such leadership; 

Second, because there is a very strong 
tendency toward superficial or hal 
hearted safety campaigns which not only 
fail to accomplish their purpose but leave 
the community cynical and thereby 
make it difficult later to start a really 
constructive campaign ; 

Third, because other influential interests 
such as the automotive industry, the 
clectric railway, the steam railroads, the 
municipal authorities, are waking up to 
the need for an organized effort to check 
the public accident situation and the 
insurance business should be actively 
identified with this new movement from 
the start; 

Fourth, because there is now available 
for communities of any size not only the 
plan of a public safety campaign which 
has brought about marked reductions in 
accidents in many cities, but the actual 
materials used in such campaigns, and 
all that is needed is to quickly bring 
this information into the possession of 
every city, town and suburban area 
which has a serious accident problem; 
this the insurance business could easily 
accomplish through its local 
sentatives ; 

Vifth, because public safety has a very 
vital bearing on industrial safety. At 
St. Louis for instance in 1917, 110 work- 
men were killed in the industries and 
in 1922 only 15. This remarkable record 
was due in large measure to the com 
munity-wide interest in accident preven 
tion aroused among workmen through 
the public safety campaign which has 
been conducted since 1918; 

Sixth, and this is the most important 
reason of all, it is impossible at present 
through any system of merit rating or 
experience rating—such as are serving to 
stimulate accident prevention work 
among industrial properties and amone 
the users of commercial 
reach the owners of private passenger 
automobiles—except through a thor 
ough-going permanent community safety 
campaign. 

There never was a time more pro 
pitious than the present for the insurance 
business as a whole to assume a place 
of leadership in the public safety move- 
ment. The stock casualty companies 
through their organization, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers lave already made a_ splendid 
beginning in this direction by appro- 
priating a liberal sum for the stimula 
tion of public safety activities, but this 
is a first step only and a small one at 
that when the magnitude of the problem 
is considered. 
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vehicles to 


WHY AUTO UNDERWRITING IS 
NOW ON PAYING BASIS 


By G. G. Inglehart, Manager Loss De- 
partment, Agricultural 

The fact that for the past eighteen 
months our loss ratio has been sub- 
normal would indicate that we have not 
noticed anything extraordinary about 
our claims. We feel that automobile 
underwriting is at last established on a 
paying basis and this condition can be 
attributed to three causes: 

(1) To the increasing influence of 
lire Insurance underwriting practice, 
particularly as regards clauses and 
forms, and to the appreciation that the 
moral side of the risk plays a relatively 
larger part in the automobile end of the 
business than in any of the other classes. 

(2) A very great improvement in ad- 
justment methods which has the effect 
of discouraging fictitious claims and of 
gaining the respect for the companies of 
some of the veteran claimants. 

(3) The improvement and _ increased 
stability of the automobile business as a 
whole, particularly in the retail end. 
This has resulted in a more standardized 
market value on used cars and has en- 
abled the underwriting departments of 
the insurance companies to fix a maxi- 
mum line on their offerings as well as 
establishing a basis for adjustment. 

The last year’s record has influenced 
some of the companies, we understand, 


to depart from sound underwriting 
practices and to offer again large 
amounts and valued forms. We may 


look for these cycles of poor and good 
underwriting methods, but the curve 
will tend to flatten out eventually. 


SALES TIPS FROM NEW ORLEANS 


J. G. Meyers, manager of the surety 
and casualty department of the Hartwig 
Moss Insurance Agency, Ltd., New 
Orleans, estimates that of the total au- 
tomobiles in the country 50% are insured 
against fire, theft and collision and 25% 
against public liability and property dam- 
age. He offers the following soliciting 
tips to Union Indemnity agents: 

Learn your policy contract, that you 
may be able to explain it imtelligently 
to your policyholders and prospects. 

Study your manual so you can quote 
rates promptly as well as give rules re- 
garding the coverages. 

Endeavor to render service to friends 
who are automobile owners or who con- 
template the purchase of one. 


Get tips from friends who have other 
friends who are contemplating buying. 

Note your neighbors who are going 
out for demonstrations and solicit them 
immediately. 

Visit the sales agencies and garages 
daily and promote friendly relations 
with the owners and salesmen, and after 
you have become friendly go after them 
for tips in advance of sales. 


FLEET PAYROLL BASIS 


In discussing auto fleets John B. Min- 
son, superintendent of the liability de- 
partment of the Union, says about the 
payroll basis: 
the payroll basis form this 
method used only in connection with 
trucks. The final premium is adjusted 
on the amount of wages paid to chauf- 
leurs. At the expiration of the policy 
an auditor from the company determines 
the total amount of payroll paid to 
chauffeurs. The final premium is then 
found by dividing this by the average 
annual wage per chauffeur. The figure 
so arrived at gives theoretically the 
number of chauffeurs employed, and is 
used to determine the premium instead 
of the actual number of trucks the as- 
sured owns. 


“As for 


“As example 


the assured might ac- 
tually own ten 


trucks but if it were 


found that he only employed an average 
of eight chauffeurs he would then pay 
a premium on eight trucks only.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 








THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


JOHN H. PACKARD 


United States Manager 


84 WILLIAM STREET = 
\UTOMOBILE 
WALTER 


DEPARTMENT 


MEISS, Superintendent 


N ITS THIRD CENTURY 


of 


NEW YORK CITY 


active 


business life, granting highly dependable 


indemmity all the while, Vhe London Assur- 


ance Corporation is a permanent and depend- 


able institution in which agents everywhere 


Ireely place their full confidence. 


The Manhattan Tire and 


Marine 


And 


in 


agents 


will find that same degree of strength and 


reputation, 


It is a company richly endowed 


with all the experience and tradition of the 


“London Assurance.” 


THE 


ANHATTAN 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN HH. PACK ARID 
President 
S4 WILLIAM STREET 
\UTOMOBILE 
WALTER 


DEPARTMENT 


MIISS, Superintendent 


NEW YORK CITY 
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\ oman driving a Ford or a Chevrolet 


may think that the Rolls Royce passing 
in all of its grandeur may be the most 
expensive car in the world. He little 


realizes that the car in whieh he is 


have 


nding may that questionable dis 
finetion. The truth may be brought 
home to him by knocking down and 
killing a pedestrian, followed by litiga 
tion and a verdict which makes the price 
of the Rolls-Rovee an inconsequential 
item as compared with the costly expe 
riences he has undergone with his sup 
posedly cheap car. 

These facts are most effectively illus 
trated in a new booklet of the Travelers, 
bearing the caption, “Vhe World’s Most 
Costly Motors,” the cover design beim 
reproduced on this page 


Costly Car Ownership 


Inside of the booklet the Traveler 


shows a woman driving in a four-eylin 
der touring car. This car originally cost 
the purchaser less than $1,000, but the 


Travelers calls it 
that’s what the 


a $15,850 car, 
owner 


because 
eventually had 
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to pay by court direction. Another car 
is called a $41,000 six-cylinder limousine. 
Phen the Travelers explains why these 
cars cost so much. 


“The list four-cylinder 


One $15,000 


price of the 
touring car was only $850. 
damage award, arising from an accident 
in which a child was injured, brought 
the total cost up to $15,850. The owne: 


of an eight-cylinder touring car who 
only a month before had paid $1,850 
for his car skidded into a group. of 
people. One was killed; two injured. !1 
cast $25,000 to settle the three claims 


$25,000 +- $1,850 $26,850). 


A man who paid $6,000 for a six-cylin 
der limousine believed in’ automobil 
insurance to the extent of $5,000/$10,000 
limits. lis car permanently injured a 
child. The jury gave her $40,000. The 
insurance company paid its full $5,000 
The under-insured man paid the $35,000 


balanee. In other words, his motor cat 
cost him $41,000. 
To keep the cost of your car close to 


INST 


the purchase 
SURE 


IRE! 


price, 
adequately. 


And IN 


Higher Limits for Auto Insurance 


By George W. 


Perrin-Bruckmann 


Following a there is an effect. 
The rapid growth of the automobile i 
dustry in the United States during the 
last generation has its effect upon the 
insuring public. When the automobile 
made its appearance a new field of 
surance was open for the liability insur 
ing companies and the automobile own 
recognize the 


cause 


ers were quick to i neces 
sitv of insurance and the advisability of 
having the companies assume their Ni 


thiltvy. for elaims and legal judgement: 
arisine out of the maintenance and op 
eration of self propelled vehicles The 


crowth of this insurance has heen steady 
due to the development of the automo 
bile having been so rapid. Not unlike 


all other 


their inception, 


perfected inventions, which at 
were usually ao luxury 


enjoved by few, the automobile now 
holds a place in our national life second 
onlv to the railroads for travel, both 


socially and commerciall Following 
such an extensive use of the automobile 
there must essentially be accidents, 
some avoidable and other unavoidable 
There are accidents causing personal in 
juries and death, and some causing 
damages to property of others and in 


manv instances causing damage to the 
owner’s automobile. but by far the most 
serious are the judgments rendered by 
the court for personal injuries or death 
began to assume 
claims aris 


Tnsurance companies 
the risks of the owners for 
ing out of those accidents. When it was 
established by a court of law that an 
automobile owner was liable the insur- 
ance company indemnified the owner for 
the amount of the judgment up to the 


The 


Bruckmann, 


Agency, Ine. 


limits specified in the policy. The basic 
limits are $5,000 for injuries to one per- 
son and subject to that limit for each 


person to $10,000 for more than one per 
son injured in the same accident. 


Small Verdicts the Exception 


Now, however, since the World War 
and the day of big business, it is not 
uncommon to find juries rendering 


large verdicts in favor of injured people, 
especially children. Moreover it is the 
exceptional case where le than $5,000 
to $10,000 is rendered a plaintiff in an 
automobile liability action when the de 
fendant is held liable on account of a 
permanent injury or incapacitation. It 


is, therefore, obvious that the insurance 


broker is not properly safeguarding the 
interest of his prospective client unless 
he lavs particular stress to the owner 
upon the advisability of carrying higher 
limits 


‘ ; 

\ busine man 
pamionship of This 
acquired domicile, 


bile. As a safe 


com 
his: recently 
an automo- 
a possible 


enjoying the 
family in 
purchases 


‘yuard against 


loss incurred in the event of an acci- 
dent he requests his broker to secure 
for him a liability policy. A policy of 
basic limits is obtained for the assured, 
who accepts same assuming that he has 
ample protection, relying entirely upon 
his broker’s judgment \ few months 
pass by, his domestic life is happy and 


and he i 
strikes a 
rushed to 
reveals a 
recovers but 
owner of the 


congenial 
Fis car 
child 3 
nos 1S 
She 


enjoving prosperity. 
little girl; the injured 
a hospital, the diag 
fracture of the spine, 
will be crippled for life. 


car feels secured from 


smanee) TE EASTER a 
cl] uNpeaWRTER Q. Edition, - 


financial loss inasmuch as he has a Pub 
lic Liability. Polhteyv. A> civil action is 
started and the owner's negligence is 
proven \ verdict is rendered for 
25.000 in favor ot the plaintiff. The 
msurance company pays its obligation, 


but such obhyation only amounts to 
35,000, leaving a balance of $20,000 to 
be paid by the owner The necessity of 


liate liquidation of the 
results in’ the 


Te’ assured’s 


foreclosure of his 


assets 


home and the sale of his business to 
obtamm the balance of the verdict. Was 
the $5,000 and $10,000 policy limit 
chnouch ($f course not More caution 
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on the part of the broker by having 
issued a policy with a limit of $25,000 
to $50,000, and at a comparatively small 


expenditure to the 
hav € 


assured, all could 


been saved. 

lus recital is not the exceptional one, 
a perusal of the daily newspapers re- 
wl any number of similar cases. One 
clearly illustr: ites the fallacy of 
false economy and lack of proper sales 
inanship on the part of the broker in 
educating the insuring public of the ad 


accident 


visabilitv of carrying much higher limits 
than of the 
10,000 


basic limits of $5,000 and 

















Modern Liability Limits 


By David 


Editor, Royal 

it. beside 
and broke r 
into selling 


energy, msurance agent 
put reasonable foresight 
automobile lability 
anee, they will not cater to the buyer 
inevitable inclination, more or le tri 
in all thines, to buy the least expernsive 
Tinit 


Mist 


who doe ell liability Init 


amount to full or fair pro 


The man 
which do not 


tection, hardly deserves to be known a 
an insurance adviser unle he first 
conscientiously protests and explain 
And every time an insurance advises 
does so protest or explam, and 4 nC 
cessful in selling automobile Tnmits that 


protects his 
titution of 


are adequate, he not onl 
client but himself and the in 
surance. 


When the layman, who does not know, 
buys the cheapest limits, he 1 not 
morally to be charged with the respon- 
ibility for doing so. This for the same 


that a small boy may trespa 
yet not be accounted a trespasser m the 
eves of the law. From those who “do 
not know” come the worst kind of trou 
bles for themselves and tor the business, 
including general public dissatisfaction 
followed by threatened legislation 
“Albany, March 13.—-Assemblyman 
Conroy has introduced a bill in the 


reason 


Indemnity 


Black, 


Advisor 


Legislature adding new section 107-a, in- 
law, requiring the insurance 
company to with the automobile 
owner, under an indemnity policy, to 
notiuey the In ured ol every offer of 
adjustment made by a claimant, the In- 
ured having the right to settle the claim, 
his Owl expense.” 
Vote, this bill would vive the insured 
to escape the risk of a verdict 
day exceeding the limit of the 
insuranee, by giving him the right to 
ettle the case now at his own expense. 
s;cem odd, but here is the 
joker: The law would at the same time 
require the notify the in 
ured of “every settlement, so 
that an in never be the un 
conscious company’s “bad 
judgment” ettle when there 
was the “bad judgment’ 
has been frequently alleged in suit 
brought by insureds against companies, 
after a claim had yielded a verdict 
large as to bring the insured in for part 
of the loss. 

Rut no such legislation is needed. 

What IS needed is for agents and 
brokers to sell modern liability limits 
This is the ANSWER. Much better than 


(Continued on page 6A) 


Uralce 


agree 


A 


a chance 


cone 


company to 
offer” of 
sured might 
victim of a 
in failing to 
chance. Such 
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“CASH VALUEPLAN’ FOR INSURING CARS 


No topic in automobile underwriting has 
caused more controversy than that of the 
proposal of a policy having no expressed 
amount of insurance; in other words, the 
Some companies have 
adopted it in the West, while others say 
that it is at variance with the established 
ideas and practices and they do not care 
to issue tt. Some feel it will revolutionise 


the business of automobile 


No Amount Policy. 


underwriting. 
Others say it can be written successfully 
and satisfactorily if care is exercised. 
Taking the negative side of the question, 
the following used 


against the adoption of a “Cash Value” or 


arguments may be 


Amount” policy: 

1. That is destroys the companies’ 
prerogative regarding amounts of insur- 
ance and keeps a conservatively inclined 
company from holding its amount limits 
down on a level with their ideas of safe 
underwriting. 

Comment. Under the “Cash Value 
Plan” a company desiring to limit their 
amounts on individual cars could do so 
by using a 75% or 80% Value Clause 
with a proportionate allowance in pre- 
mium to compensate for the reduction 
in lability. 

2. That the number of losses requir- 
ing appraisals would be materially in- 
creased because the average assured 
thinks, or at least claims, that his car 
has been exceptionally well cared for and 
should therefore enjoy a 
the time of loss” 


aze. 


value at 
in excess of the aver- 


“cash 


Comment. This objection is largely 
problematical as the average loss today 
is settted for less than the face of the 
policy which makes the objection just 
about as vulid in one case as the other. 
It depends to a great extent upon the 


ability of the adjuster and the advent 
ot a “Cash Value” policy would un- 
doubtedly call for the use of higher 


grade adjusters in a number of cases. 


3. That all insureds both good and 
bad would be given full insurance to 
value. 

Comment. The present stated amount 


policies give full insurance to value 
less some sort of restricted clause is at- 
tached, because the face of the policy 
represents very nearly the full value of 
the car upon date of issue and by the 
date of loss the car’s depreciation makes 
the face of the policy equal in most cases 
and more in many cases than the cash 
value of the car. In any event the in- 
surance covering a questionable risk may 
be limited by the use of a percentage 
value clause. 


; UA- 


4. That the moral risk would not be 
reduced because the insured would take 
the chance of a 
feeling that he 
praisement or, 


favorable adjustment, 
demand an ap- 
if necessary, force a suit 
and probably get the usually 
jury verdict. 


could 


favorable 


The 


would 


Comment. 


question of whether 
moral risk 


xr would not be re- 
duced is, of course, subject to argument 
on both sides, but when you consider 
that moral risk consists of an idea on the 
part of a person that he can get more 
for a given article through collecting an 
amount from the insurance companies 
than through the sale of that article on 
the open market, it would seem that the 
use of the phrase “to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the actual cash value of the 
Property at the time of the loss” would 


Pros and Cons of the No-Amount Policy; 


Why Automobile 


Underwriters 


Differ 


Widely On This Subject 


be less likely to produce a moral risk 
than for a stated amount to be used, 
particularly when that stated amount was 
more than the actual cash value of the 
car when the insured contemplates the 
sale or loss, as it is in many cases. If 
the amount were less, then of course the 
“Cash Value Policy” would pay a greater 
loss but in that case the premium secured 
would be more and in neither case could 
the insured collect more than the actual 
cash value of the car. If the amount 
of the policy were more than the actual 
cash value of the car when the 
loss was contemplated by the insured, 
then the “Cash Value Policy” would be 
infinitely better than the specific amount 
policy. This latter condition being true 
in many cases on account of the rapid 
depreciation in the vi alue of the car since 
the issuance of the policy, it follows that 
the “Cash Value Plan” would be the 
better of the two in many cases and 
equal to the specified amount plan in the 
others. 


sale or 


5. 
fire 


That it is against the practices of 
companies to give with- 
amount of liability at 


indemnity 
out declaring the 
risk. 

Comment. This item is also a matter 
ment is seemingly of small consequence 
because the automobile underwriting 
business has grown to such proportions 
that it warrants special treatment, if 
necessary, to work out its best interests. 

6. That the naming of an amount in 
the policy serves as a stop limit and pre- 
vents the filing of many excessive claims. 

Comment. This item is also a matter 
for the adroit adjuster to handle and the 
argument remains that when an amount 
exceeding the actual cash value is shown 
in the policy, that amount immediately 
becomes fixed in the insured’s mind, even 
in the case of a perfectly honest inten- 
tion on his part, and the adjuster has 
to then prove that the car wasn’t worth 
the amount specified in the policy, 
whereas the “Cash Value Plan” would, 
in such at least, delay the estab- 
lishment of a definite conviction until the 
matter was discussed with the company 
representative. 


CaSes 


- 


7. That the named in the 
policy serves as a curb upon the possible 
incompetence of the 
creat 


amount 


adjuster as in a 
independent ad- 
justers must be used and for that reason 
it is a distinct advantage to have stated 
in the contract the companies’ ideas of 
maximum values at the inception of the 


many localities 


insurance, 


Comment. 


This objection is perfectly 
valid but it 


resolves 


itself into a more 
careful selection of adjusters which 
would not be amiss, even though the 
“Cash Value Plan” be throwin into the 


discard entirely. 


8. That in the 
neither 


event of 
form would have 


partial loss 
any advantage 
over the other as they would both pay a 
percentage of the “Cash Value at time 
but in event of total, or nearly 
total, loss the stated amount in the policy 
would 


of loss,” 
have a restraining 

the claimant, for if there is 
ment as to the amount of 
ference between the 


influence on 
a disagree- 
the dif- 
admitted claim and 


loss, 


the fact of the policy may not be worth 
fighting for, but if this stated limit is re- 


moved the policyholder 


would have an 
incentive to either demand an appraise 
ment or to litigate. 


Comment. This objection is also one 
for the competent adjuster to handle but 


in any event the fact remains that in 
nine out of ten cases the amount in 
volved will not exceed two or three hun 
dred dollars, and this fact alone would 
retard the inclination to throw the case 
into court 

9, That on certain classes of risks 
which are usually looked upon as sub 


standard, companies would be deprived 
of the advantage which they now possess 


of insuring these classes for amounts 


considerably less than the actual 


cash 


value of the cars. 


The use of a 75% 
with no credit in rate would pro 
coverage for such sub-standard 
business as a company might be required 
to take. 
10. That 
Amount” 


Comment. 
Clause 
vide 


Value 


the “Cash Value” or “No 
policy, not being subject to re 


duction, continues in 


force 


to the extent 
of the actual cash value of the car dur 
ing the entire term, and that in event 
of its total destruction through one of 


the hazards insured agains 
only the 


t, there is 
possibility but also the prob 
ability of the company having to refund 
upon demand the 
premium 


not 


short rate unearned 
, not only on the other hazards 
but also on the one causing the loss, 
the absence of an explicit provision to 
the contrary. 


Comment. This 
ranted because the same 
is in order, holds true 
the specified amount policy as is. evi 
denced by the question already raised 
concerning the present collision endorse 
ment. A similar objection may be raised 
where any combined policy is written 
and it is the practice in such cases to 
make the loss settlement read “in 
sideration of the loss sustained 
cellation of the policy.” 


objection is) unwar 
criticism, i one 


in connection with 


con 
and can 


The proponents of the “Cash Value” 
r “No Amount” policy have the follow- 


ing arguments to offer in its favor: 


1. That the elimination of any 
sum as the amount payable 
the psychological effect of 
temptation to invite 


stated 
would have 
removing a 
or welcome a 
particularly where the amount specified 
in the policy exceeded the actual cash 
value of the car on the open market. 
Comment. A large 
total losses are due 


loss, 


proportion of the 
to moral hazard. In 
this general term “moral hazard” is in- 
cluded the wilful carelessness of the in 
sured who realizes that he would be 
benefitted if his car were stolen or de- 
stroyed and he could recover on his in- 
surance. The amount of insurance ex 
pressed in the policy where the car is 
overinsured is undoubtedly a great factor 
in stimulating moral hazard losses. The 


insured’s attention is specifically di 
rected to the amount of insurance and 
although, at the time of settlement, he 


is shown the clause relating to adjust- 
ment on the basis of actual cash value 
at the time of loss, a loss has, neverthe- 
less already occurred which might have 
been avoided if the car had not 
ever-insured and the amount had 
been expressed in the policy. 


been 
not 


2. That the present serious competi- 


tion over amounts of insurance would be 
entirely wiped out. 

Comment. 
fact that a 
Amount” 


There is no disputing the 

Cash Value” or “No 
policy would eliminate all com- 
petition over amounts of insurance which 
would be highly desirable. 


3. That the 


correspondence 


elimination of 
over 


company 
amounts of insur- 


ance will alone 


be a considerable 


saving 
of time and expense. 


Comment. The amount of home 
correspondence that would be 
away with through cutting out argu- 
ments with local agents over amounts 
of insurance is, of course, subject to con- 
siderable variation in individual com- 
pany offices but in the aggregate it would 
semingly amount to quite a saving. 


office 
done 


4. That the collision coverages 
handled without amounts 
of insurance which eliminates the specu- 
lative feature from the proposed similar 
treatment for the other coverages. 


are 
satisfactorily 


Comment. The fact that collision cov- 
cerages are handled without amounts of 
insurance appearing in the policy is no 
criterion, because the conditions under 
which settlements are made are not 
similar in the majority of cases. When 
a collision loss occurs you have the car 
to repair and it usually merely means 
a new fender here, a new radiator there, 
or a broken wheel to replace in some 
other case. There is some definite, 
tangible object to work with, while in 
the case of theft losses and a number of 
fire losses there is nothing left to show 
that there ever was a car much less to 
judge as to its marketable value. 


5. That over-insurance by reason of 
reductions in list prices would be auto 
matically taken care of. 


Comment. During the past few years 
companies have been faced with a large 
amount of over-insurance occasioned by 
the action of manufacturers in reducing 
list prices. The “Cash Value Plan” 
would eliminate losses caused by this ad- 
mitted evil because should an insured 
wonder how much he was insured for 
following such a reduction, he would only 
find from his policy that the insuring 
company was liable for an amount not 
exceeding the cash value of the car at 
the time of loss, which would necessarily 
take the price reduction into considera- 
tion. 

6. That the valued form evil would be 
eliminated in states having valued policy 
statutes on their books. 


Comment. Valued policy laws in cer- 
tain states make the company consider 
the amount shown in their policy as the 
true and admitted value of the article in 
sured at the time the policy was written. 
Thus, if through competition or other- 
wise, a larger amount of insurance was 
written than an individual case war 
ranted, the company would be forced to 
accept that amount as representing the 
actual value at the date the policy was 
issued and, in case of loss, make their 
negotiations for a settlement with that 
figure as a starting point. 


7. That a form of policy without any 
amount stated readily lends itself to the 
various limited value and restricted cov 


cage clauses already adopted in some 


sections of the country. 











mment. This is no argument but 
erely a statement of fact for the in 
iring to 
tricted cover 


ormation of those compamies de 
continue the use of a re 


8 ‘That errors in computation of pre 


would be eliminated as agents 

ould be given premiums rather than 
ite 

minient, Phis argument 1s ot little 


except as it relates to the 
le psychological etfect 


equence 


upon the 


red. By always quoting premiums 
tead of rates, the insured’s attention 
muld not le directed to thre cost per 
mndred dollars of his insurance and it 
possible that a yvreatet percentage ol 


would insure, particularly in 
vh rated territories or where individual 


ir ownel 


car carry high rates 

9 That such a form of policy ha 
jeen im use for some time in’ certain 
parts of Canada with quite satisfactory 
esul 


co 
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Comment. The fact that such a form 
of policy has been used with satisfactory 
results in some sections of Canada may 
not necessarily carry much weight, but it 
at least indicates that such a plan 1S 
practs« al 

10. That by doing away with a speci 
fied amount of insurance, the companies 
will eliminate the ever present conten 
tion on the part of claimants that pre 
paid on a_ stated 
should collect that 


in event of total loss. 


mium having been 


amount, they amount 


satisfy the customer 1 
the aim of all business enterprises. Un 
fortunately imsurance companies have 
little opportunity to satisfy their cus 
tomers until the day of loss comes and 
then to have friction occur, even in a 
merely because the insured’s 
predetermined opinion of the amount of 
loss was misguided by an unfortunately 
high amount of insurance shown in the 
policy, seems more than unfortunate. 


Comment. To 


lew Cases 


Vail’s Eight Objections 
To No Amount Policy 


Qne of the most interesting contribu 
sion on the No Amount 


Policy was a talk made 


tions to the discu 
upon the sub 
Ilinois Association of 
Agents by J. D. Vail, assist 
Hartford lire, 


ject betore the 
lnsurancee 

int general avent of the 
icago Mr Vail 
rainst the No 
mobile  msurance lle wa asked by 


Puke Eastern UNberweritrer if he 
not epitomize the 
ha done 


took a position 


Amount Policy in auto 


would 
objections which he 
under eight paragraphs, which 
follow 

First: The have no 


insuring publi 


knowledge of what a “no amount” policy 
is, and what — company will pay there 


under in case of a total loss. 


Second: There is no demand for the 
above reason from the insuring public 
for the issuance of this class of con 
tract 

Where Demand Comes 

Vhird: The demand only comes trom 
the avents of those companies issuing 
this class of policy owing to the simpli 


fied rates that they have 
agents’ 


placed in their 
possession. 

Fourth: Agents with a knowledge of 
underwriting and the checking of rates 


insurance business their 
check the 
as well as they can the fire 
different 
their use in the 


who make the 
livelihood can symbol rates 
rates aS 
promulgated by the inspection 
writing of 
fire policies on buildings and stocks 
where they have to figure the proper 
credit for co-insurance and other clauses. 


lhiith: 


bureaus for 


The only contract of insurance 
up to the intrinsic value now issued is 
under the collision endorsement and the 
reason therefor was owing to the fact 
that casualty companies have no specified 
limit of liability in their policy contract 
and for that reason had of necessity to 
attach this collision rider to their con 
tract and cover for a no amount or the 
intrinsic value. The casualty companies 
were the first writers of collision insur 
ance and when the fire companies began 
writing this class of cover they had to 
follow through with the casualty com- 
panies in order to place them upon an 
equal basis as far as the coverage was 
concerned, If collision insurance were 
written under a specific and separate 
policy it would be for a specified amount. 
Sixth: Under a “no amount” 
except where total losses occur, question 
of the intrinsic value will never be called 
up, but where it is there will always be a 
contention between the assured and the 
company and/or its adjuster, and in more 
than either the company or the 
ssured have knowledge thereof will 
there be necessitated an appraisal. lvery 
appraisal brings with it hard feeling, ad- 
ditional expense to the assured and a re- 
flection back not only upon the agent 
but the company as well who issues the 
contract. 
Seventh : 
by the 
reaus 


Cases 


Rates as now 
different conferences 
acting in their 


promulgated 
and/or bu 


behalf are based 


upon experience over a period of years 
and applied specifically to practically 
each and every make of car. The rates 


promulgated by companies writing a 
“no amount” contract bear practically 
no resemblance thereto and are not 


contract, 
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based upon experience. It is impossible 
for a company issuing both classes of 
contracts to prepare rates lor each 
which will be identical, owing to the 
fluctuation in price which materially 
affects the premium charge under an 
“amount” contract. For example, a car 
listing today for $1,000 might be written 
under both classes of contract for a pre 
mium of $6.00, but should the price of 
the car advance within thirty days in the 
sum of $250 the rate for a “no amount” 
policy would have to be immediately re 
niente as to the premium charge in 
order to offset the increased amount of 
insurance to be taken out which ts based 
upon a rate. 

Kighth: The entire premium income 
of companies writing a “no amount” 
policy (outside of mutuals and reci 
procals) does not represent 10% of the 
total premium income of automobile un 
derwriting companies, and = for that 
reason is no factor. The insuring public, 
in my judgment, much prefer to buy a 
policy with a specified amount of insur 
ance which will be the basis of adjust 
ment whether a total loss to the amount 
of the insurance written is paid or not, 
rather than accept a contract which will 
have to be adjudicated as the result of an 
appraisal unless an agreement of the 
value of the car is arrived at without 
difficulty. 


PAINFUL REVELATIONS 


The idelity & Casualty have issued an 
interesting circular, bearing the head 
ing, “Protecting Your Car Investment.” 
That seems a good head for agents to 
use if it is not copyrighted by the 
Fidelity & Casualty. 

“The motorist does not appreciate the 
sudden increase in value which property 
undergoes after an automobile accident,” 
is one sentence in the = circular. “it 
comes as a painful revelation to the un 
insured car owner. The owner’s liability 
for property damage is limited only by 
the value of the property which his car 
destroys.” 
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UR Automobile Insurance Service gives satisfaction 
to the most experienced and exacting agent. 


ESIDES we give painstaking assistance to agents who 
are not familiar with this 
they may dev 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


class of business, that 
elop a side line that produces a comfortable 
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Not so many years ago quite a lot of 
people were driving around the country 
in Winton or Mitchell pleasure automo- 
biles, or in Mercer sport cars, but you 
cannot go into a store of an automobile 
dealer at the present time and buy one 
of these makes. In fact, there are almost 
seventy names of cars which at one time 


were familiar to readers of automobile 
trade papers which are obsolete. More- 
over, owners of a number of these cars 


cannot even obtain parts. 
On the other hand, there are about twen- 
ty-five names which formerly appeared in 
sales rooms on commercial gasoline trucks 
and new cars of these names cannot be 
purchased today. There are also a number 
of electric commercial trucks in the same 
category. 
. The mortality list, however, is much 
greater than merely the passing of names 
from the industry. There is a mortality 
in styles of cars as well as of names. 
A company may stop making a_ twelve 
cylinder or a four cylinder. It may have 
had a car popular in 1921 or 1922, which 
is so completely out of date that it is 
not being duplicated at all in 1924. 
What It Means to the Agents 
Do agents appreciate what this means 
to them? The fact that cars are created, 
manufactured, sold; that they have their 
day and pass away—and the makers also 
disappear—constitutes one of the most 
troublesome conditions in automobile un 
derwriting. 
When a car has had its day, a whole 
group of new hazards, chiefly moral 
hazards, arise. ‘The car that is unpopulai 
as passé with the public, becomes unpopular 
with its owner. He is not particularly 
proud of riding in it. He is not keen on 
having it pointed out as his car. He 
doesn’t want to appear old-fashioned. If 
he can get a new car to take its place, it 
hot only would please him, but members 
of his family. It is more expensive than 
an up-to-date car because as a rule it costs 
more to repair. But more unfortunate 
than that, sometimes it cannot be repaired 
at all because the parts are not obtainable. 
But there is a still greater drawback. 
The time arrives when the owner desires to 
trade in the car or he wants to make 
an outright sale. He suddenly finds him 
self a member of the used car selling army. 
There’s where a terrific shock awaits him 
heeause no matter how good a war horse 
lis machine is, the market is decidedly 
limited and the offers made him are piti 
fully small. Tf he is not honest he wants 
to cash in from the tmsurance company. 
These facts are of decided interest to 
the insurance agent as well as they are 
to the underwriter. There is every reason 
in the world, and no reason not, why an 
agent should keep in touch with values 
to be successful permanently. It is abso 
lutely necessary for him to be en rapport 
vith the automobile trade in the used car 


market. Ile should make a point to have 
sources of information from the dealers 
nm his town to acquaint him = not only 
which cars are selling well and = which 


ire not and which styles are being dis 
‘vontinued, but should also have a valua 
ton in his mind of each make, model 
ind year of car. 

_ One of the best things that the Eastern 
\utomobile Underwriters’ Conference ever 
iid in the opinion of eastern underwriters 
vas when it dropped those schedules of 
isurable value percentages which formerly 
‘peared in’ the rate manuals. These 
vhedules, while they look simple enough 


N the face, were decidedly misleading 
iid it was most unfortunate that agents 
‘rote. insurance with the percentage 


thedule in mind rather. than keeping be- 

‘ore them the values on the market basis. 
The List Prices 

The old schedules, which formerly ap 

vared in the manuals, were headed “Manu- 

‘acturers Current List Price,” cars being 





Why Agents Should Know Car 





Adelphia karl 
Allen klein 
Austin lerris 
Barlow Friend 
Bell Frontenac 
Biddle Geronimo 


Grant 

liackett 
Handley-Knight 
Harroun 

Holler 


bowman 
Bradley 
Briscoe 
Brook-Spacke 
Cameron 


Carroll Innes-American 
Comet Jackson 
Commonwealth Jones 

Crane and Breed = Kenworthy 
Curtis Kessler 
Douglas La Marne 


Dragon 





OBSOLETE CARS 


Lorraine 
Li yZ1eT 


Maibohm 


Marion-Handley 


MeCurdy 
Mercer 

Metz 
Michigan 
Mitchell 
Monitor 
Moore 

Nelson 
Northway 
Owen Magnetic 
Pan 
Pan-American 
Paterson 


Pilot 
Princeton 
Ranger 
Rotary 
Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Sheridan 
Singer 
Spacke 
Standard 
Stanwood 
Texan 
Tulsa 
Vaughn 
Vim 
Waltham 
Winton 








divided into three groups, the first of the 
cheaper cars; second, cars valued) from 
$2,000 to $3,999; third, cars of $4,000 and 
over. Thus, on cheap cars the percentage 
suggested to the agent in writing the old 
car was 90% for a car up to a year old; 
60% the second year; 50% the third, and 


40% the fourth. 
Kor higher priced cars it was 90%, 
80%, 70% and 60% for the four years. 


There are many conditions which could 
have and did knock the percentage schedule 
scheme into a cocked hat. To illustrate: 


DEFLATION 


Copyright, 1924, By New 


An agent 


listed at 
price. 


lowed. 
the value of 
the market. 


one, 


‘ork Tybune Inc. 


insured a 


1923 


for approximately 
rumors and_ the 


agent really had 


FORM 


Haynes 12- 
cylinder touring car a year ago, which was 
$2,395, 
sankruptey 
continuance of the 12-cylinder model fol- 
The policy was renewed, following 
a percentage schedule, for $1,675. 
time the renewal insurance was written 
f the car was about $615 in 
There was a fire and naturally 
the incident did not turn out to be a happy 
What the 


was to place $1,675 


IN ITS MOST 


cost 
dis- 


At the 


done 
msurance On a car 


VIRULENT 
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SELL THIS OLD CAR FOR 81000 or #1500 
AND GET ONE OF WHE NEW ONES 
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UN HUH, I THOT SO ONE OF THOSE 
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OH 1 DONT KNOW AS T 






THE OLD HULK BUT IF 
YOULL TAKE" 7S FOR IT 
Lt TAKE A CHANCE 











PARTICULARLY ABOUT BUYIN 


CARE 













Values 


which amount was really $1,000 in excess 
of its actual value. 

Another case which can be cited of the 
necessity of the agent keeping his eyes 
open is that of a 1923 Packard twelve- 
cylinder touring car. ‘The list price of that 
car was $3,850. The Packard Company 
decided to cut out the twelve-cylinder, and 
the used car market value for this par- 
ticular model dropped to around $1,250. 

The Buick had a 1923 touring sedan, 
listing at $1,935. Its used car market 
value today is around $916. 


Over-Insurance and Under-Insurance 
Twin Evils 

A leading underwriter, discussing with 
THe KAsTeERN UNberwriter the fallacy 
of clinging to a percentage schedule idea 
said: 

“One of the best ways for an agent to 
queer himself in his own community is 
to continue the writing of automobile in- 
surance with the percentage schedule up- 
permost. Percentage schedules meant run- 
ning to extremes, cither under-insurance 
or over-insurance. Under-insurance  ob- 
viously is no more desirable than is over- 
surance. Over-insurance is unfair to a 
company as it is asked to issue insurance 
for an amount considerably in excess of 
the value of the property insured, and 
then, in the event of a total loss of such 
property, pay a much smaller amount in 


conformity with the actual value at the 
time of loss, the latter being what the 
policy provides tor. There is only fair 


way to treat the insuring public 
give it policies covering amounts of in- 
surance representing fair values as 
mated by the automobile trade, so that 
when occur, the assured will not 
find that they have been paying premiums 
for insurance in excess of the amount 
which they should properly collect after 
allowance for depreciation has been made. 
In this way we will maintain satisfied 
rather than dissatisfied policyholders and 
encourage their confidence, not only in 
automobile insurance, but in the insurance 
business as a whole.” 


viz., to 
esti- 


le Ds5C5 


The Future of Lesser Known Makes 


One of the more serious phases of the 
situation is how the future is going to deal 
with the lesser known cars, or cars having 
a small sale and independently manufac 
tured. There are prophets in the busi- 
ness who look for a chopping off of heads 
all along the line and who think that the 
bigger manufacturers will eventually con- 
trol the market to such a point that the 
one hundred names or so now in the sales 
rooms will be cut appreciably. 


When such incidents occur the agent 
should be posted following each develop- 
ment. 

In the meantime, the cartoon in_ this 
article from the New York “Tribune” is 
worthy of study. 


PAID BACK £10,898,187 

That Excess of Premiums Under British 

Aircraft Insurance Scheme Goes to 

National Exchequer 

In Parliament, the Chancellor of the 
Iexchequer was what was the 
amount of balance left after discharging 
claims under His Majesty’s Government 
air raid insuranee scheme during the 
World War, and how that balance has 
since been disposed of. The answer fol- 
lows 

Mr. Alexander: “I have been asked to 
reply. The excess of premiums received 
by the Government under the aircraft 
imsurance scheme, after deducting com- 
mission and expenses allowed to ap- 
proved insurance companies who acted 
as avents in connection with the opera- 
tion of the scheme, and paying claims 
and assessors’ fees connected therewith, 
wes £10,898,187 8s. 2d. This surplus 
was 


asked 


paid into the National Exchequer.” 
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Whe otor car industry is not a unit in favoring the four-wheel brake, but 
cle vrowing so fast that about forty mates have such equipment. The 
dillac Mot Car Company of Detroit is one of the leading proponents of the 
( heel brake and Tue Eastern Unperwerter has obtained from the technical 
department of that company the following on the affirmative side. In this article 
the object the four eel brake are also presented as well as answers to the 


ection 

Four-wheel brakes are the natural 

wer to the present-day requirements 
i the crowded traffic conditions existing 
! th cn treets and country roads 
Phe aceelerative ability of a high pow 
ered engine uch as the Cadillac V-63, 
nnot be taken full advantage of with 
mut corresponding braking ability 

Rear-wheel brake have already been 
developed to the poimt where the wheel 
can be easily locked and it is useless 
to attempt to increase their braking abil 
ty beyond this) pomt \ny additional 
waking effect must necessarily be ob 
med trom the trot wheels 

\ similar point was reached in the 
early day of the railroads When 
trains were equipped with only the old 
fashioned hand brakes, the speed ota 


tram was limited by the ineffectiveness 


of its) brakes Poday we have brakes 
vhich operate on all the wheels of a 
train, without which the fast schedules 
of such trains as the Twentieth Century 
Limited would be impossible 


Logical Development 
four-wheel brakes on automobiles are 
© logical a development from two-wheel 
rakes that any attempted proof of then 


idvantage by technical formula or dis 


to confuse the 


cussion would only serve 
layman. Suffice it for proof that four 
wheel brakes on thousands of cars are 


daily demonstrating their ability to stop 
a car more quickly and safely than two 
wheel brakes. 


It remains, however, for the propon 


ent of four-wheel brakes to correct some 
false impressions which are more or less 


current. The writer gives some of the 
and endeavors to 


valid. 


brakes are 


most common of these 
they are not 
wheel 

front 


show why 
dangerous, 
wheels when locked 
to steer the car. 

that locked 


can not control the direction of the car. 


] how 
because the 
hace no power 


It as true front) wheels 
front-wheel brakes, 
Cadillac V-63, are 
that the 
is always free to 


Properly designed 


such as those on the 


so constructed, however, outer 


front heel on a turn 


roll, the brake on that wheel being auto 


itatically released as soon the steering 


wheel is turned. Steering control is 
thereby assured at all times. 
Steering Adjustment 
, 


2. hour-wheel brakes are dangerous be 
cause any tmequality in adjustment of the 
right and left front affects the 


sleerulyg 


brakes 
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The Argument for Four-Wheel Brakes 


lf the 
the steering 


front axle is properly designed 
knuckle 
clined so that the center line, 
would strike the 
tically at the 
the tire 


pins will be in- 
if extended 
downward, road_ prac- 
point of between 


and the 


contact 
road. This means that 
unequal road resistance has little or no 
effect in 
ism. There i 


turning the steering mechan- 
much less like- 
lihood of unequal braking effect on the 


than the 


s, howcver, 


front wheels above argument 
infers. 
which are inter- 
V-63, have 
That is, 
with the drum before 
the other as a result of faulty adjust- 
ment, that brake drum will heat up and 
expand, the expansion allowing the 
other brake to take effect. 

3. hour-wheel brakes are dangerous be 
cause the ability to slop suddenly 
renders a rear collision likely. 


Front-wheel brakes 


nal brakes, as on the Cadillac 
a self-equalizing effect. if one 


brake contacts 


very 


It is not necessary to use the maxi 
mum available braking ability on every 
occasion any more than it is necessary 


to utilize the full power of the engine 
at all times. When a car is stopped 
suddenly in an emergency, it is to avoid 
a certain danger in front. The avoidance 
of a hypothetical accident in the rear is 
a secondary consideration. The stop 
signal lamps used today give effective 
warnings on such occasions. 


Internal and External Brakes 

4. cldvocates of four-wheel brakes do 
not agree among themselves as to the rela- 
five mertis of internal and external brakes 
on the front wheels. 

Phere is also difference of opinion and 
practice in the use of rear-wheel brakes. 
Some cars have internal brakes, some 


have external brakes and others have ° 
brake on the propeller shaft. This lacn 
of agreement has never been consideren 
any reason for not using some type ot 
brake on the rear wheels. 

5. bour-wheel brakes add needless 
weight, complication and lubricating points. 

The same was said of electric start- 
ing, compared to which front-wheel 
brakes are simple indeed. In Cadillac 
four-wheel brakes, additional mechanism 
has been reduced to a minimum. The 
added weight has a negligible effect 
upon car operation and any extra lubri- 
cating required is more than offset by 
the less trequent necessity for brake 
adjustment. 


Heavier Front Axle 


6 lour-wheel brakes cause the car to 
steer harder because of the increased 
weight and friction of the added mecha- 
nism. 

The effect of a heavier front axle as- 
sembly on ease of steering is negligible. 
\s explained in answer to a_ previous 
argument, the steering knuckle pins are 
inclined so that the center line, when ex- 
tended downward, meets the road prac- 
tically at the point of contact between 
the tire and the road. Steering is there- 
fore merely a matter of pivoting the 
wheel about a point rather than fore- 
ing it to roll through an are of a circle. 

7. Four-wheel brakes are harder to 


apply than two-wheel brakes, because of 
the resistance of the added mechanism. 
Somewhat more pressure may be re- 


quired on the pedal to bring the brakes 
up to the point of application, but to 
stop the car in a piven distance actually 
requires less pressure on the pedal than 


with two-wheel brakes. As a matter 
of _ the pedal pressure required on 
the Cadillac V-63 to bring the brakes 


(Continued on page 66) 
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AUTO INSURANCE SELLING SUGGESTIONS 


CAUSE 


pipe, the burning: brake, 


the Joy-rider, 


Covers damage to your car caused by calliston—When you visualize the 
roads of today, crowded with cars by the thousand, by drivers of all sorts, defectives, and speeders and fools, 
without judgment or r hearing, without consideration for the rights of others, can anvone afford | 
his car against a few dollars of insurance premium ? 

Covers damage to property of others 


fees, and possibly ruimous judgments, is not the saving of a premium a fallacious and most unreal economy ? 


American agents are continually receiving sales talks that aid them in selling Automobile Insurance. 


The American 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


When you serutinize the list of known causes 
the 
gasoline fumes, oily rags, or the burning garage, can you imagine any economy in one assuming the risk 


When you realize what an alluring 
the petty thief, 
the protessional crook and burglar, is a man justified in retaining these risks to save the cost of the insurance | 


When you analyze the impossibility of 
escape trom your legal responsibility in case of accident, the suits for damages and court costs and counsel 


cigarette, matches, 
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the boot-legger. 
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Keeping Pace With 
Automobile Insurance 


There are agents and brokers who 
“vet by" through following the line of 
least resistance. Then, there is the other 
crowd which uses its head. Automobile 
insurance salesmanship is not a dead 
open and shut proposition; not a type 
of coverage that can be most effectively 
sold by hit or miss shooting. The stereo- 
tvped salesman can get only so far. 

The office of Tifft, Laver & Co., Phila- 
delphia, is one of the insurance outfits 
ot the “use-your-head” type, whose 
originality in salesmanship has attracted 
considerable attention. J. Alden Tifft, 
president of Tifft, Layer & Co., was 
asked by THe Eastern UNperwriter if 
he would furnish the readers of THe 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER with some infor- 
mation relative to its selling plans and 
literature. 


Bulletins Have Wide Circulation 


The bulletins of that office have a 
wide circulation in the business and keep 
policyholders and prospective _ policy- 
holders in touch with new developments 
in the business, as well as stressing the 
old sales points which should ever be 
kept in mind. 

In the February bulletin, Tifft, Layer 
& Co. printed an imaginary conversa- 
tion between an automobile assured and 
themselves, bringing out the inclusions 
and exclusions in the vraious forms of 
automobile policies. 





LOMBARD O737 


ACKNOWLEDGES WITH THANKS YOUR ORDER OF 


TIFFT, LAYER & CO.., Inc. 


309 WALNUT BT., PHILADELPHIA 


J. ALDEN TIFFT 





icy does not cover, and prevents fric 
tion later on in the adjustment of his 
loss. This practical bulletin is left with 
automobile sales agencies for distribu- 
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AND THIS IS OUR ASSURANCE THAT YOU ARE INSURED FROM NOON OF. 
THE POLICIES WILL BE FORWARDED LATER. 

















“We found that this was useful in 
quoting rates to an assured because we 
merely write in the margin the pre- 
Miums, Opposite the description of the 
Various forms of automobile insurance. 


You may see 
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tion to automobile purchasers.  Auto- 
mobile Owners seem to appreciate this 
service as it gives them the required in 
formation without the necessity of 
reading an uninteresting policy. 


me without obligation regarding 
ish ... INSurance 


TELEPHONES 
Wednesday Main} 9) 
7332 
Thursday a 
Friday Lombard} O34 
Saturday 
I have checked day and hour | wish you to call 
NAME. a P eat 














li we see the assured personally it saves 
a long conversation, or if we write him 
‘ letter we can make it short and let 
the bulletins sell him. 

t serves another purpose in that the 
sured knows thoroughly what his pol- 





_Checking Off Time of Call 
“When we enclose this bulletin to a 
prospect we usually send a stamped ad- 
dressed postal illustrated in the accom- 
panying cut. The assured only have to 
mark on the day and hour he desires us 





to call, as we will fill in the kind of in- 
surance and his name and _ address. 
When we get the order we use the card 
(also reproduced) in a transparent en- 
velope. It saves considerable time. If 
the policy is not mailed on the same day 
it makes the assured feel more comfort- 
able. 

“Another way in which we use the 
bulletin is as follows: 


Prize to Business Club Members 

“We belong to a club of 500 business 
men who meet once a month for dinner. 
In order to encourage attendance we 
give a prize which is won by the one 
holding the lucky number, if he has it 
with him the following month. As the 
members come into the dining room they 
are given a Bulletin on which is printed 
at the top “bring this Bulletin with you 
at the next meeting for the lucky num 
ber.” At the top of each Bulletin is a 
number corresponding to the numbers 
drawn froma hat. The wallets and Bul 
letins are both inexpensive and if we can 
get a prospect to keep our advertise 
ment in his pocket for a month we think 
we are doing very well. 

“From time to time we get out other 
forms of advertising to keep ourselves 
before our clients and prospects, one of 
which is the daylight saving watch dial. 
We usually send out ten to each client 
or prospect, who pastes one on his own 
watch and gives the rest to nine friends. 
The hands of the watch remain at 


standard time and the dial shows the 
daylight saving time. You can readily 
see how one of these advertisements is 
kept on a watch for six months, and our 
name comes before the owner of the 
watch as many times as he looks at his 
watch during the day. 

“From time to time we have various 
schemes to bring in business, but as you 
asked for information on automobile in- 
surance only we do not suppose that 
you will want to know about. them. 
However, you might be interested in 
knowing the plan we are about to try 
out at this time for residence burglary, 
larceny and theft insurance. De are 
having some cards printed which are 
distributed to pet shops. On these signs 
we state, ‘Hf vou keep a dog it will save 
vou 10% on vour residence burglary, 
larceny and theft rates. When you buy 
a dog here we will get the entire re- 
duction for you on your present policy 
or for the new one from 


Tifft, Layer & Company, Ine., 
Insurance on Everything, 
309 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We believe that owners of pet shops 
put this card in their windows because 
it may help them, and at the same time 
it gives us free advertising space. We 
leave with the owners of these stores 
some Bulletins which feature residence 
burglary, larceny and theft insurance.” 








Doyle of Staten Island 








Over in Staten Island there is an in 
and 
There 


surance agent who eats, sleeps 


breathes automobile insurance. 
are not so many people on Staten Is 
land. It is near enough to New York, 


hut unfortunately there is no subway 
under the bay and it 1s too far away to 
be spanned by a bridge and until either 
one of those transportation links are fin 
ished Staten Island will never be a rival 
to Long Island City or Jersey City or 
Newark in population. 

Staten Island is 


somewhat isolated there is a closer com 


Sut just because 


munity of interest there than in some 


other places and a live, hustling insur- 
ance agent can do a lot despite the lack 
of congestion. The population of Staten 
Island is 150,000. 


Six Months in the Business 


The agent who is the subject of this 
article is Elwood Edward Doyle, Jr., who 
is not vet 26 years old; who has been 
agent just six months; and who. has in 
sured several hundred people. As. it 
takes more than a moment to carry out 
an insurance transaction it will be seen 
that Doyle has to keep on the jump, or 
rather on the spin. He does it, of course, 
through an automobile. His office is in 
West Brighton, which hasn't more than 
10,000 or 15,000 people in the city limits 


and its environments 

One of the first things which Doyle 
learned was that if you boost others 
they will boost you. And so the first 


thing he decided to boost was his own 


car. He sounded its praises wherever he 
went and, of course, this came to the 
notice of the State Island managers ol 


the car. To say that they were pleased 
is putting it quite correctly, and they in 
turn showed their appreciation by doing 
Dovle a favor whenever they could. The 


best way to do an insurance agent or 
broker a favor is to give him a tip 
where he can get some insurance, or 


to give someone else a tip that he is the 
man to sell it; and that’s exactly what 
happened in this case. Out of 200 cars 
sold by these Staten Island representa 


tives of the motor car driven by Doyle, 
that’ gent has placed insurance on about 
145 of the owners. 


His Home His Office 


Another 
Dovle 
home, 


thing about the 
business is that his office is his 
1283 Castleton avenue. That's 
where he started and that’s where he is 
receiving and will continue to receive his 
business mail—for awhile yet anyway. 


interesting 


“What's the difference where your of 
i agent 


fice is?” he asked. “The who 





ELLWOOD E. DOYLE, JR. 


spends a lot of time in his office doesn’t 
write much insurance. If you were to 
ask me for one word which an agent 
can use as a Slogan, I'd say immediately 
‘Circulate. In circulation the premiums 


are to be found.. Not 1% of my clients 
have ever been to my _ office I see 
them. With me it is a case of continual 
exposure. At least five nights a week 


you will find me at some gathering or 
club and as I am generally on the spot 








neople get used to seeing me and to re 
yarding me as an insurance man. I see 
lot of people in their homes, too, and 
find it easy to sell in such an environ.” 
Since last September, Doyle has cov 
| about 15.000 miles in his Buick, go 


ered abo 
WW parts of Staten Island. That 
one may be in doubt of his identity 
hen he is in a community on the back 
his car is a tire cover, reading, “KE 
Dovle Jr Insurance.” It is big 
enough for all the world to see. It 1s 
urprising the number of hours this car 


noted standing in some Staten Island 
treet, but Doyle has not had any sum 
et for parking too long in one 


place 
Doesn't Begin By Talking Rates 


alesmanship meth 
“T never quote fig 


In deseribing lis 
ods Mr. Doyle said 


ures at the start, but dwell on protection, 
Werayve, Service | throw a little scare 
ly telling of Staten Island incidents 
hich are familar to the people gen 
erally about the coal truck case where 


the owner 1 beimny ued lor $25,000 be 


cause he ran down a boy; about the fire 
in the garage which burned up the cars; 
about the collision which wrecked the 
pleasure cars of two prominent persons 
These memories home They 


trike 
wave been island talk.” 
Quick Service 


Qn March 28 Mr. Doyle insured a car. 


\ few days later a spare shoe, tube and 
rim. Were. stolen \s soon as the apent 
vot the telephone message about the 
loss he hurried to the service station and 
arranged for a dupheate set. In a re 
markably hort time he was at his 
client's home and when the assured be 
an explaming tis los Doyle inter 


rupted to tell him that af he went to 
the service station he would find the 
duplicate set 

In this particular case the policy only 
covered fire and theft, but the loss was 


idjusted so quickly that [| got an order 
or habiltty and property damage as 
well,” he said. 

Phe reason this agent Spec lalizes on 
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it is easy for him to sell it, but his early 
training was along this line and he un- 


! “There are 


derstands the proposition. 
too many men in the business who are 


interested in too many activities,” he 
aid. “I could not sell anything that I 
did not thoroughly understand and the 
more [| learn about automobile insurance 
the better I like it.” 

When Doyle has a good client it 
would take a crowbar to pry them apart. 
It is not a case of collecting the pre- 
mium and then running to someone else 
to make another sale. He figures that 
he wouldn't have sold the policy in the 
first place unless the client had confi- 
dence in him and he does not have diffi- 
culty in inducing the client to pass that 
estimate of him along to some one else. 
He insured hity-four automobiles 
through the good wishes and recommen- 
dations of one client. This client was 
put on Doyle’s books because the 
Staten Island man informed him of a 
reduction made in truck rates, a little 
formality which the broker originally 
having the business forgot to communi- 
cate 

“TL not only saved him some money on 
his truck insurance, but about $3,000 
more because | suggested that he put 
the saving in premium in property dam 
ave insurance,” he said. “The advice 
was accepted, and just in time, as he had 
a loss. His gratitude was so great that 
he has been sending me prospects ever 
since. 

“LT am satisfied to go after medium- 
sized accounts and to keep on plugging. 
Many agents waste time in shooting at 
too-distant marks, aiming for big game 
or nothing. It is not only difficult to 
vet the big accounts, but hard to keep 
them. The brilliant, over-ambitious pro- 
ducer 1s apt to get a terrible set-back 
when he loses a large account. Now, I 
fivure that the little fellow is entitled 
to just as much attention from me as 
the other kind of assured and even if 
his premium is only $7.50 he has rights 
which demand my attention. 





friends and I 
them all like human beings. I 
may not get business from them at the 
time, but I will later. I figure that one 
of my greatest advertisements is the 
fact that I specialize in insurance. I do 
no real estate business and for that rea- 
son get the insurance of many real es- 
tate agents who know that I am not a 
competitor in real estate.” 


Started With Willard S. Brown & Co. 


Mr. Doyle has been in the insurance 
business since 1914, starting as an office 
boy with Willard S. Brown & Co. When 
he leit that office in 1919, he was assist- 
ant counterman. “I learned a lot about 
handling people from my _ association 
those five years with James Marshall 
and Edward B. Auer,” said the agent. 

Mr. Doyle spent six months with 
Lewis & Gendar at the counter and 
speaks very highly of both the partners. 
In 1920 he joined T. M. Ten Broeck & 
Company, Inec., 75 Maiden Lane. 

While Mr. Doyle specializes in auto- 
mobiles, he also handles some general 
lines. He is agent for the Indemnity 
Company of North America, Sun of Lon- 
don and Northern of New York. 


His Code of Ethics 


Mr. Doyle has his own code of ethics 
for conducting his business. “Il never 
knowingly solicit business which will not 
he acceptable to my company. I won't 
insure a man if I know he is using his 
car to transport liquor. By taking bad 
business of this kind I figure I am work- 
ing an injustice to my other clients who 
are obeying the law. The company after 
one or two such untavorable experi- 
ences, concludes that the agent who is 
responsible for accepting this business 
myst be to blame and so all his other 
business is under suspicion. You as an 
avent are thus discriminating against 
yvour good customers who are not to 
blame because you have written some 
bad risks. 

“If you call a spade a spade, the com- 


My customers are my 
treat 


You can’t fool the 
companies all the time, you know. I 
know all my risks. I don’t believe in 
camouflaging their occupations.” 

Mr. Doyle has two hobbies besides 
hard work. His garden in his pride and 
in it he raises both dahlias and roses. 
He is fond of chow dogs and is making 
quite a reputation locally as a breeder of 
this fancy stock. 


pany respects you. 


Builds Fire Under Car To 
Thaw Engine; Collects Loss 
Salesman. Jon®s: of Texas is a “go 
getter” after business. Neither storms, 
cold weather nor late hours daunt him. 


‘He takes a plunge at every obstacle be- 


fore him. But as an auto expert Jones 
displays more courage than knowledge. 
Not long ago he was driving his em- 
plover’s car on a business trip to a pros- 


pect. when along came suddenly one of 


those sharp cold winds out of the North. 
The temperature dropped to below 
freezing, the water froze in Jones’ car’s 
radiator and the crack Texas salesman 
was stuck on the road with a big pros- 
pect just waiting to be sold. 

Jones tried vainly to get another auto. 
Then he determined to go on with his 
own, but how to thaw the engine out 
proved surprisingly difficult. linally the 
brilhant thought flashed into his brain to 
build a fire under the engine and so de- 
jeat the weather. The water melted all 
right, but the automobile caught fire 
when the flames struck oil and grease 
and the car was wrecked. Jones lost 
his sale, but acquired a lot of wisdom. 

One would suppose an insurance com 
pany would not be Hable under such 
conditions. However, this loss was pre- 
sented recently to a large company 1 
New York under a fleet risk and the as- 
sured collected) part of the loss. It 
wasn't a deliberate loss, for Jones had 
ro intention of setting fire to the car, 
and just plain foolish ignorance is ap- 
parently no excuse for an insurance com 
pany under an auto fire policy. 
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That there will be more Automobiles on the highways this 


season than ever before suggests that owners will be more 
interested in insurance’”’ 


/Etna Insurance Company 


Offers Dependable Contracts 
and Prompt Service in 


Fire, Theft, Collision, and 
Property Damage Insurance 
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Automobile 1 =o Rate- Making 


The general principles and underwrit- 


ing bases underlying Automobile Cas- 


ualty insurance are pretty generally 
known to a vast army of agents, brokers, 
and company men, but the subject of 
actual rate making is a closed book to 
many. The science of rate-making is 
regarded by some as a rather mysterious 
process which is better left to statis- 
ticians and actuaries. Othets seem to 
think that automobile rates spring full- 
formed from the minds of the individuals 
rating committees just as Athena 
is reputed to have sprung from the head 


on the 


of Zeus. Automobile rates are neither 
mysterious nor subject to the whims or 


conjectures of rating committees, but 
are established on a scientific basis from 
known facts. 


For at least ten years insurance com- 
panies have been keeping very detailed 
Automobile 


statistics on Liability, 


Property Damage and Collision insur- 


ance. As might be expected, the statis- 


tics compiled in the early years of the 


development of the business were rather 
limited in their value. The gradation of 
rates by territories, by make of car, by 
business classifications, and other sub- 
divisions had to be established largely by 
judgment, supported by statistical evi- 


dence. In recent years, practically 


every rate contained in the Automobile 


Casualty Manual has had a statistical 


foundation, and underwriting judgment 
has been called into play only on new 
departures and refinements of the un- 
derwriting basis. That automobile insur- 
ance rate making is now almost an exact 
science will be apparent from a consid- 
eration of the revision of private pas- 
senger rates which was completed Jan- 


uary 1, 1924. 
Elements Which Compose the Premium 


Before considering the rate making 
procedure which was followed in the last 
revision, it might be well to consider 
the elements which compose the pre- 
mium paid by the policyholder. As is 
generally understood, part of the pre- 
mium dollar is used for the payment of 
losses, and the remainder is used to meet 
the expenses of carrying on the business. 
The first of these elements is known 
or pure premium, and 
the second is known as the overhead, or 
expense loading. The 


as the loss cost, 


pure premium is 
determined statistically from the experi- 
ence of the companies and it varies from 
one territory to another, and from one 
classification fo another. The expense 
loading on the other hand, is determined 
from the accounting records of the com- 
panies and is composed of such items as 
acquisition, field supervision, taxes, home 
office expense, etc. These items can all 
be expressed as percentages’ of the gross 
premiums, and these percentages are the 
same for all 
tions. 


territories and classifica- 
Therefore, once the pure pre- 
mium for a given type of car in a given 
city is established, it is a matter of sim- 
ple arithmetic to take into account the 
pense factor and then arrive 





By H. P. Stellwagen, 


Manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 


Surety Underwriters’ Automobile Department 


at the 
evident, 


premium to be charged. It is 
then, that the pure premium is 
the important element of the rate. With 
that thought as a background, the 1923- 
24 revision may now be considered. 
2,172 Classifications Available 
years 1921 and 1922 the 
kept statistics for 
one hundred eighty-one territorial divi- 
sions of the country. Furthermore, each 
territorial division was subdivided for 
the four symbol classifications and each 
of these was in turn sub-divided by the 
three so-called “use and driver” 
fications. There was, 


During the 


companies separate 


classi- 
avail- 
able for rate making purposes experience 
on 2,172 distinct classifications. These 
data were reported for the policy years 
1921 and 1922 and also separately for 
Public Liability and Property Damage 
insurance. The very detail in which the 
experience was reported made its analy- 
sis especially difficult. 

The first thing to engage the attention 
of the rating committee was the  so- 
called “use and classifications. 
Many underwriters had questioned the 
propriety of allowing an 8% discount 
from the basic rates for cars driven for 
private purposes only, and also the 20% 
discount for cars driven only by their 
owners for private pleasure purposes. 
An examination of the experience soon 
convinced the rating committee that the 
discounts could no longer be justified. 
The 181 territorial divisions referred to 
above were consolidated into three 
broad divisions, the first made up of the 
large cities of the country, the second 
made up of the middle-sized cities and 
the congested portions of the East, and 
the third composed of the small villages 
and rural communities of the South and 
Far West. It was discovered that the 
loss costs on the discounted coverages 
were greater in all three 
divisions and for 


therefore, 


driver” 


territorial 
most symbol groups 
than the loss costs for the basic cover- 
age. Different underwriters may assign 
different reasons for these facts, but the 
statistics themselves require no explan- 
ation. It was very evident that the dis- 
counted coverages were 
companies just as 
than the 


costing the 
much, if not more, 
coverage was costing 
them, and on that account the discounts 
could no longer be retained in the 
Manual. ; 


basic 


The Differentials 


The next step in the rate making 
process was concerned with the W, X, 
Y and Z differentials. The latest experi- 
ence bore out in a remarkable way the 
relativity which existed between the W, 
X, Y and Z rates in the 1922 and 1923 
Manuals. A closer analysis of the data 
showed that this ascending cost from the 
W to the Z rates was due to differences 
in average claim cost rather than to dif- 
ferences in accident frequency. (It 
might be observed at this point that the 
loss cost, or pure premium, is made up 


of two élements—claim frequency and 
average claim cost. A liability claim 
costs the companies on an average about 
$300, ahd by and large, 5.5 accidents oc 
cur every year among every hundred 
cars insured. Naturally, accident fre- 
quency in the larger cities is quite a bit 
above 5.5, and in the rural districts it is 
lower.) The experience shows that the 
small, low-priced cars like the Ford and 
the Chevrolet, have just about as many 
accidents per year as the larger and 
more expensive cars like the Cadillac 
and the Pierce Arrow, but the average 
claim cost on cars in the Cadillac and 
Pierce-Arrow groups is considerably 
higher than the average claim cost for 
the Fords and Chevrolets. In certain of 
the larger cities, for example, it costs 
the companies about $282 per claim for 
cars in the W group, and about $371 per 
claim for cars in the Z group. This 
difference in average claim cost would 
lend weight to the opinion held by 
many underwriters that the kind of car 
inflicting the injury influences the 
zmount of damages asked for and ob- 
tained by injured persons. 


In making rates for individual terri 
tories, the committee adopted two prin 
ciples, the first to the effect that wher- 
ever possible, rates for a given city 
should be based on the city’s own ex- 
perience, and second that a certain con- 
tinuity in rates should exist from year to 
vear and that violent increases or de- 
creases in rates in particular communi 
ties should be avoided wherever possible. 
As a direct result of the first principle, 
sixteen different sets of private pas 
senger rates were established in the 
1924 Manual, as compared with seven 
sets of rates in the 1923 Manual. It is 
obviously impossible to rate every city 
in the United States on its own experi 
ence, because most cities do not develop 
sufficient experience to be indicative for 
rate making purposes. The smaller 
cities must be thrown into certain groups 


in accordance with their experience and 
in accordance with such things as dens- 
itv of trafic and population, topography, 
and traffic regulation. 
Continuous and Stable 

The principle of continuity and 
stability in rates was worked out prac- 
tically by injecting the principles of ex- 
perience rating into the rate revision. 
In other words, the new rates represent 
a compromise between the 1923 rates and 
the rates actually indicated by the latest 
experience figures. The 1923) Manual 
rate for a given city was given a certain 
weight because it was the going rate and 
representative of past conditions, and 
the rate actually indicated by the latest 
experience was also given a_ certain 
weight because it represe nted the latest 
trend in the experience for that par- 
ticular city. The amount of weight as- 
signed to the experience indications was 
established on the basis of the actual 
number ot insured in the cities 
studied. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, where the experience indications 
are based on nearly 35,000 cars insured, 
relatively more weight was given to the 
experience than in a city like Cincin- 
nati, where only 8,000 cars were insured. 
This is a very important step in the rate 
making procedure because it keeps the 
rates in line with the normal trend of 
the experience and eliminates violent 
rate fluctuations from one year to an 
ether when—as often happens—the ex 
perience shows an abrupt departure 
from normal 

The foregoing is a rather general and 
sketchy account of the method of mak- 
ing) private passenger car rates, but it 
will serve to indicate that automobile 
rates have a very definite statistical 
foundation, and are not established by 
tudgment or conjecture. However, the 
companies are not content to rest with 
what might be considered a very com- 
plete and adequate basis for making 
rates, but are still further perfecting and 
refining the basis for keeping statistics. 
kor example, beginning with January 1, 
1923, the companies have been keeping 
statistics for two hundred — seventy- 
seven territorial divisions, compared 
with the one hundred eighty-one which 
were kept in the two years previous. It 
is not possible at the moment to see the 
future developments of automobile in- 
surance underwriting, but whatever de- 
velops, the companies are prepared to 
handle it 


cars 


Auto Production 


(Continued from page 1) 


lower priced six-cylinder cars. Several 
companies are offering for the first time 
six-cylinder cars at prices in the neigh 
borhood of $1,000. 

Whatever the opinion of the automo 
bile underwriter as to the value of four- 
wheel brakes, the manufacturers have 
adopted them and there are now about 
forty different makes equipped with 
brakes on both front and rear wheels. 

Then, there is the development of the 
balloon tire. At least two dozen manu 
facturers are equipping their cars with 
these low-pressure casings. 

As to car prices, manufacturers are 
agreed that they are at bottom. The 
decreasing net return in the greatest 
year the industry has known is their 
ground for this unqualified opinion. 
Practically all manufacturers made 
handsome profits last year, but they 
point out, the tendency toward lower 
margin shows a need for higher prices 
and some price increases have been 
made. There is considered, however, to 
be room for some downward revision in 
the prices of certain classes of closed 
models. 


Profit Margin Lower 
The financial side of the automobile 
industry for 1923, cannot be painted in 
such high colors. Production costs, 
wages and materials, were high with the 
result that net returns to the manufac- 
turers were not commensurate with the 


vreat volume of business. This was es- 
pecially so during the latter six months’ 
period and Wall Street has registered 
its opinion that the same general con- 
dition exists now. lnormous output has 
not been able to make up for low net 
profit. 

One of the leading companies, for in- 
stance, had a production gain of 74.4% 
but a profit gain of only 20%. Profit 
vains were, of course, general through- 
out the industry but usually they fell far 
behind production gains. 

Unusually heavy demand in the low 
and medium priced divisions of the in- 
dustry has greatly stimulated activity. 
The January production figures are par- 
ticularly interesting in this respect. 
During that month 345,000 cars and 
trucks were turned out, the first time 
that January output exceeded the 300,- 
000 mark. January, 1923, was more than 
100,000 fewer than this and January, 1922 
could boast only 91,272 cars and trucks. 

In March the Ford Motor Company 
attained its goal of 10,000 machines pro: 
duced a day. 

How the Trade Views Saturation 

The idea of the saturation point has 
been a subject of discussion in recent 
vears, but every time the conclusions of 
this academic exercise has set a theo- 
retical saturation point, the production 
and registration figures have pushed up 
to new high records. Time and again 
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len conservative people have believed 


a point to be imminent, changes in 


character and style and price, adjust- 
ents in social and industrial conditions, 
ve created a new wave of demand 
that has prevented anything in_ the 
ature of a saturation point ever being 
reached. It is upon these fundamental 
considerations that the auto industry 
rests its confidence that a saturation 
mt 1 omething that will never be 
eached Phe auto makers are incur 
ible optimists im this respects. 
Ownership Distribution 
\lired Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com 
erce, has compiled some interesting 
fivures showing ownership of cars in dit 
ferent sized cits This shown at a 
vlance in the following table 
Per cent of Cars 
Total Pas per 1,000 
Size ob Cats senver Cars Persons. 
Qiyer 100,000 4 84.3 
25.000- 100.000 11.5 119.6 
Q00O-25.000 16.7 150.3 
1 .000-5,000 20.1 230.0 
farms and towns 
under 1,000 30.2 69.8 
Phe largest customer tor motor trans 
portation is the farmer and Mr. Reeves 
that logically, this 1s so because he 
has no rapid transit of any other. sort. 
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noted above, he owns something 


wre than 30 per cent. of all motor ve 


les, which means in the neighborhood 
1.500.000 

Qn the other hand, his is a_ less 
waded market than any other Refer 


rings again to the 
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table just quoted, there 
698 cars per thousand persons 
compared to much higher rates 
regions. From the standpoint 
population the farm market has evi 
utly been explored only in a limited 

Lack of capital on the part. of 
lions of small farmers is doubtless the 
keeping many of them out 
the market, even as it prevents them 
blooded and 
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machinery. Theoretically it would be 
reasonable to expect double or triple the 
present farm sales for cars and trucks, 
but the actual rate of progress in this 
direction will depend upon how rapidly 
there is general economic development 
in this field 


Future Development 


The tendency of population to move 
outward from the cities is creating an 
increasing suburban population, with 
many homes radiating several miles from 
the suburban railroad stations. 

Collectively, the future market for 
motor vehicles in this country les in the 
vradual increase in wealth and popula 
tion of the country, is Mr. Reeves’ opin 
ion, in the finding of more intensive use 
jor motor transportation, in the develop 
ment of rural regions and suburbs, and 
in replacing the 14,500,000 motor vehicles 
in operation as they wear out. 

A considerable factor in) the motor 
vehicle business, and one which is in 
the early stages of development, is the 
commercial vehicle. The motor truck 
and motor bus will continue to develop 
more rapidly as public utility corpora- 


tions see the economy of using these 
units in short haul operation and = as 
highway builidng continues. Out of a 


total of 2,900,000 miles of highway there 
are now 430,000 miles of surfaced roads 
in the country, with construction going 
forward in State and nation at the rate 
of about 35,000 miles per year 


J. W. Crooks Guarded Interest 
of Cadillac Policyholders 
j. W. vice-president of the 
Ohio Farmers, was recently appointed 
special deputy commissioner for the pur 
pose of protecting policyholders’ inter 
ests in the failure of the Cadillac Mutual 
\utomobile Insurance Co. of Cleveland. 
Mr. Crooks was at one time chief ex 
aminer for the Ohio Insurance Depart 
ment. 


Crooks, 





AUTO DEATH TOLL 


(Continued from page 1) 


date we have no reliable insurance figures. 
Furthermore, 1924 has begun badly, with 
a higher automobile death rate during the 
first quarter than was observed during the 
same quarter of last year. Obviously, the 
death toll of the automobile is— still in- 
creasing. 

“The saddest aspect of the automobile 
situation is the attendant destruction of 
clild life. Substantially half of the deaths 
from this cause are those of children. And 
this does not take into consideration the 
tens of thousands who are injured each 
vear. This is causing the development of 
a psychology of fear among the children. 
It is unsafe for them to play in the 
streets, and this means restricted physical 
development and less life in the open. 

“One particularly bad feature of the 
matter is that there is a tendency to look 
upon the steadily rising automobile death 
rate with an air of fatalism, as though 
there were no remedy. In some quarters 
the public has even been told that this 
appalling condition is inevitable; that it is 
# necessary by-product of the increasing 
number of machines in operation; that, in 
fact, this very increase excuses it, and 
that the automobile death rate should be 
calculated from year to year, not on the 
basis of the number of persons in’ the 
country, but on the number of machines 
in operation; that, on this basis, the situ- 
ation is improving rather than becoming 
worse and is in no way alarming. This 
is a dangerous viewpoint. lor the com- 
munities’ interest is not in increasing the 
number of automobiles; it lies in safe- 
ecuarding human lives. The vital fact is 
that every year more people are being 
killed and injured) with mounting social 
losses of the capitalized value of life, of 
working time, and of health. 


Where Remedy Lies 
“There are, at last, indications that some 


ot the agencies best equipped to cope 
with this evil situation are getting active. 
One note of encouragement comes from a 
small number of states and cities which 
lave made experiments in traffic regula- 
tion coupled with road improvement and 
adequate signs and signals. There have 
been good results in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. The eastern accident com- 
panies, through their National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, have 
analyzed the causes of approximately 
-,000 automobile accidents. This bureau 
has tried to find out the degree to which 
the pedestrian and the motorist were each 
at fault, and what condition or circum 
stance was chiefly responsible for the ac- 
cident. 

“The Committee on Public Accident 
Statistics of the National Safety Council 
also has outlined a program. ‘This is 
based first of all on the collection of ac- 
curate statistics of public accidents; for 
we must know, first of all, the number 
of injuries and fatalities. Then with a 
better conception of the full magnitude of 
the problem, we shall be better able. to 
consider the remedy. The program, sum- 
marized, is to have police and safety offi- 
cials all over the country set down on 
standard forms all of the most important 
facts connected with each accident. Then 
intensive study will be made of accident 
records, accident and traffic maps, ques- 
tions of fault between motorists and 
pedestrians, brake defects, other mechan- 
ical defects, ete. This should result. in 
the adoption of a constructive policy for 
the betterment of this appalling situa- 
tion, Unity of purpose and action has 
been lacking heretofore. Attempts at 
control have been sporadic. The National 
Safety Council program should help ma- 
terially to reduce the accident hazard 
throughout the country.” 
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& Shippers 
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Appleton & Cox, Inc. 
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Automobile underwriters are ever en- 
the serious 
problems facing them in this compara- 
tively new business. 


deavoring to solve many 


Through scientific means the fire 
hazard as to individual cars under in- 
dividual ownership is being mastered. 


Therefore, their problem in this direc- 
tion removes itself from a physical to 
a moral one. 

(ne 
soluble up to 
theft 


difficulty 
the 


insoluble in- 
the 
During the past several 
the risk 
proportions. — In 
the 
almost 


that is, 
present time—is 
hazard. 
this 


alarming 


years feature of has as 
the 


scarcity of 


sumed 


early days, owing to 


automobiles, it) was impossible 
for a thief to dipose of a stolen car. It 
quickly identified. 


differ 


and easily 


the 


Was too 


However, today situation is 


ent. 


Value of Cars Stolen in 1922, $125,000,000 


Official reports indicate that 15,222,000 


motor vehicles were registered in the 
United States on January 1, 1924, four 
states having within their boundaries 
over one nullion each. Owing to this 


large number of cars the problems in- 
cident to the automobile are particularly 
serious within the confines of the 
United States. Canada is fast reaching 
the same condition through large own- 
ership in congested centers. It has been 
roughly estimated that the values of 
cars stolen during the year 1922 approxi- 


mated $125,000,000. It can readily be 
seen from these figures that the theft 
hazard in connection with automobiles 


affects a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Most of the thefts naturally occur in 
the larger cities among the owners of 
pleasure cars. The truck is practically 
immune from the hazard. Very few 
cars are stolen in the rural sections or 
smaller towns, due to the fact that the 
thief! would have a hard job getting 
away without discovery. The hazard in 
the small town is restricted on account 
of the intimate knowledge of one in 
dividual with another. A stranger driv 
ing one of these cars would be readily 
recognized as someone doing it without 


authority and could be easily appre- 
hended. 

In the cities nearly every street is 
lined with cars from morning until night. 
Can you point out any one instance 


where individuals will leave other prop 
erty of such value unprotected? 


Three Classes of Thieves 


The automobile thief is divided into 
three distinct classes. First, the profes- 
sional thief who steals for resale and 
profit to himself. Second, the thief who 
steals for his own individual use. Third, 


the joyrider. The latter, of course, is 
the least dangerous of the three, but 
the one who creates the greatest loss 


of time and worry to the insurance com 
panies and adjusters. Statistics indicate 
that about 50% of the cars stolen are 
for this purpose. Cars taken in this 
manner are more easily recovered, but 
usually in a damaged condition. A car 
stolen by the professional thief is dif 
ficult to locate as is the thief difficult 
to apprehend. His first step 1s almost 
unmediately to have the license plates 
changed, then to put the car in a garage 
conducted in a number of instances by 
a gang working with him. The motor 
number is immediately changed, the car 
often repainted and parts exchanged 
with those of other stolen cars until it 
is practically unrecognizable. In_ this 
condition the car is readily sold either 
in the town where stolen or in some 
other state or foreign country without 
much danger to the thief. The market 
is always accessible because the resale 


utomobile Theft Problem 


By C. M. Martindale, Manager, Auto- 
mobile Department, Home Insurance 
Company 


price is at a_sacrifice and = invariably 


lower than the actual value of the ma- 
chine offered. 

The various sub-divisions of the Un- 
derwriters’ Conference, known as the 


eastern, Western, Southern and Pacific, 





C. M. MARTINDALE 
have had established for a number of 
vears, Automobile Detective Bureaus 
which have been operated to a_ very 


large degree on the car recovery basis. 
Some of us feel that efforts on their 
part in this direction are unavailing and 
would be better directed to the appre 
hension of the thief and his elimination 
through conviction and sentence. As 
long as the thief exists there will be cars 
to be recovered. The source of the evil 
should be sought and eliminated. 


Lock Carelessness 


Numerous ideas have been advanced 
to retard the activities of this pernicious 
individual at the present time without 
very marked success. First it was 
thought that a locking device of intri 
cate construction would obstruct. This, 
where applied constantly by the owner, 
has reduced the hazard as far as a car 
so handled is concerned, but the frailty 
of human nature is ever with us and 


the yreater percentage of cars so 
equipped are left sometimes with the en 
gine running, and a number of times, 
with the key in the lock, although the 
motor is shut off. The thief knows the 


habits of the man from whom he is 
going to steal, almost as well as the man 
himself, and theft, in cases of this kind, 
is due to carelessness or—sad to relate 

deliberate intent on the part of the 
owner. 

efforts are bemg made to find a lock 
ing device which will be coincidental. 
By coincidental, we mean that a driver 
of a car would be unable to stop his 
motor without at the same time locking 
the car with the approved device. This 
would have a tendency to eliminate pre 
vailing carelessness on the part of a 
number of owners. 


The Dwyer Act 
Several years ago the Government 
awoke to the seriousness of the problem 
and Congress passed what is known as 
the Dwyer Act, making it a penal of 
fense to steal a car and transport it 


from one state to another. This could, 
of course, only operate against inter 
state traffic of stolen cars and would not 
cope with the situation when confined 
within the borders of anv one individual 
state. This Act, as far as it goes, has 
been very efficacious, particularly under 
the administration of Mr. W. J. Burns. 
head of the United States Department of 
Justice. The law became effective in 
1919 and up until January, 1923. they 
had recovered 4,792 automobiles with an 
estimated value close to $5,000,000 

One means which is commonly ac 
cepted now as a solution is known as 
the “Certificate of Title Law.” This has 
been adopted already by fourteen states 
in the Union and never does the legis 
lature of anv state which has not this 
law on its books convene without the 
submission of the Bill for consideration 
Even in face of the acknowledged bene 
fit to be derived through the enactment 
of a Bill of this kind, it has been twice 
defeated in the New York legislature. 
and one wonders why. The expense of 
onerating a State Bureau to take 
of certificates of title would be easily 
covered by the fee obtained as provided 
in the Act. The law would require the 
pavment of $1 for the orisvinal title cer 
tificate and $1 thereafter whenevet 
transferred to the new owner. This is 
not an annual fee but is chargeable only 
upon resale of the car and the transfer 
of the original certificate. So good has 
been the result in those states already 
operating under the law that the insur 
ance companies have reduced the theft 
rates to a point which offsets the addi 
tional charge imposed upon the owner 
through the provisions of the Bill 


care 


Unjustifiable Propaganda in Kentucky 


Recently this bill was presented to the 


legislature in the State of Kentucky, 
hut defeated and, we understand, the 
following letter was. written by the 


Louisville Automobile Club, which is af 
filiated with the National Motorists 
\ssociation: 
“Senate Bill No 
warranted! 
$200 000 


222 is Needless 
Places Additional 
Tax Burden on 
Motorists 
Bill No. 222, 
of Title Bill is 


and Uy 


“Senate 


Certificate without ap 


proval of the State Tax Commission or 


the Clerks of the State who now are 
complaining of the small fees received 
It will cost the motorist one dollar on 
each automobile registered. 


“The motorist of Kentucky i Very 
highly taxed now. The last two. or 
three sessions of the General Assembly 
have imposed additional tax burdens 
The present Legislature has added an 


additional tax on gasoline so consumed 


and which it is estimated will amount 
to one and one-half million dollars in 
crease 


“Cannot the motorist be spared this 
$200,000 expense in the way of revistra 
tion of ear ownership and be further 
reheved of such unnecessary red tape 
and bother required by this provision of 
Senate Pill No. 222?” 


Auto Thief Market Should Be Killed 


This action on the part of organiza 
tions of this character seems to us un 
justified. The statement set forth in 
the above communication regarding ex 
pense is erroneous The motorist is 
taxed on account of the absence of this 
legislation far more through the present 
high theft rates than he would be from 
the imposition of the tax, the immediate 


known as. the 


effect of which 
in these rates. 

The only way to eliminate the 
mobile thief is to kill his market. The 
fear of the law not seem to have 
any effect as long as the profit to be 
obtained is so great... To make the law 
100% efficient, it is essential that every 
state in the Union adopt the Certificate 
of Tithe Law for that 
vious. 

It has 
enact 
tional 


would be a_ reduction 


auto- 


does 


reasons are ob- 
been suggested that Congress 
what might be called the “Na 
\utomobile Registration Act” 
Which would require the registration of 
every automobile owned in the United 
States, with proper officials of the Gov 
ernment designated to assume 
im various parts of the country. 

There is always a way to do the right 
thing and | feel that every individual 
car owner as an individual interested in 
\utomobile Insurance should) make a 
supreme effort to find the solution of 
this obnoxious condition, We would 
not stand for one moment a similar. sit 
uation im regard to our homes or busi 
Hess 


control 


May we. sugyest, therefore, 
justihed available pressure be brought 
upon the legislatures in’ those. states 
which have failed to adopt the Certificate 


ol 


that all 


litle Law and on Congressmen from 


vour district on behalf of the National 
\ct: 





U. S. F. & G. Answers 


Auto Insurance Queries 











Hlere ts 
the 


a new batch of questions asked 
United States F. & G., relative to 
automobile insurance, together with that 


company’s answers: 

Question: Why will the company not 
accept collision imsurance on ambulances, 
hearses and other automobiles equipped 


cuh spectally-made bodies? 


\nswer In an accident, which would 
Ie considered minor for an ordinary 

the extent of damage to 
with a large amount of glass 
specially-built bodies is usually 
large The cost ol repair is also 
excessive, because the parts are not car- 
ried in stock, and if the car is in a serious 
accident it may be necessary to send it to 
the builder of the body for repair. 


automobile, 
those cars 

or with 
quite 


Question:—IVhy will the Company not 
collision insurance on automobiles 
more than five old? 


Such cars 


decepl 
years 

\nswer 
uch a bad 
ficult to 


are usually in 
state of repair that it is dif 
determine the extent ot the 
damage caused by the collision, and a 
lizht accident liable to cause extensive 
damage. Quite frequently the parts are 
kept in stock and the cost of 
CXCESSIVE 


neo longer 
repair 1 


Ouestion Iehat is the most advan 


lageous way, from an assured’s standpoint, 


lo cover a fleet of commercial cars? 
\nswet If the assured has not as 
inany Operators as he has cars the best 
way to cover the risk is on the payroll 
basis. li the assured has two shifts of 
operators, OF has more Operators than 
cars, the best way is the automatic cov 
erage basis. On the payroll basis the 
premium is based on the average num 
ber ot chauffeurs employed during the 


the automatic 
premium is 


Vear, on 


coverage basis 
the 


based on the average 
number of cars used during the year 


Never say: “Well, I will call again 
next wee k,” ask the prospective buyer 
to name a hour when you can 
ec him—in other words, show him that 


you place a value on your time and he 
will not feel he is i 


day of 


throwing his away in 


talking to you. 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Auto Field Activities 


By George D. Becker 


Assistant Engineer, Casualty 


With the increased number of auto 


obiles and automotive appliances being 


anufactured, Underwriters’ Labora 


tories has been actively engaged in the 


sual routine of examining cars at the 


Jants upon request of the manufac 


ture! In veneral this work consists of 


having an engineer from the Chicago 


testing station visit the plant and confer 

ith the technical staff regarding fea- 
tures of design which present a_ fire 
hazvat Almost without exception the 


recommendation of Laboratories’ en 


vineers have been accepted and changes 


ubsequently made to. overcome criti 
cisms, notwithstanding the fact that at 
ttmes the changes involve some increase 
in production costs. 

Perhaps the most logical question for 


reader to ask would be, “How does 


the Laboratories know that the proper 
design will be maintained in current pro 
duction?” This 1s accomplished by hav 
ing an engineer visit all of the plants 
once a year or oftener to ascertain that 
the orivinal design is unchanged or if 
radical changes have been made, to see 
that none of these presents an increase 


the fire hazard 


The Four Wheel Brake Test 


In connection with the above inspec 


tions and as a result of the Laboratories’ 


Department of the Laboratories 


close contact with manufacturers, fea 


tures of design having a_ bearing on 
losses ordinarily covered by collision, 
public liability and property damage 
policies are brought to the manufac 
turer’s attention. The testing of four 


wheel brakes is probably the best ex- 
ample, as the brake investigations were 
a result of our contact with the industry. 
Naturally the introduction of four-wheel 
brakes caused the general public to 
question the desirability and safety of 
such a radical deviation from automobile 
Labora 


control methods. Hence, the 


tories were called upon to conduct actual 
tests to detremine the effect of four 
wheel braking 


upon steering, skidding 


and in general relation of brakes to 
control of car. This was accomplished 
by conducting driving tests under vari 
ous road conditions such as, dry, wet, 
mooth, rough and icy pavements. The 
actual distance required to stop the car 
was measured and the tests were then 
duplicated with a two-wheel brake car 
to obtain comparative results. 

Other tests made with the 
braking system placed out of 


were 
adjust 
ment to determine effect upon steering 
It will be 
noted that the tests conducted were typi 


as well as negotiating turns. 


cal of conditions to be encountered in 


actual service. Conclusions drawn as a 
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result of this investigation show that 
four-wheel brake control for an auto- 
mobile may be designed so as to be 
practicable, durable, strong, and that 
adequate braking control may be _ pro- 
vided without interfering with steering 
Now, what does this mean? It means 
that the average driver has better con- 
trol of his car, that quicker stops can 
be made, all of which should eventually 
decrease the tremendous loss of life and 
property. 

Lock Devices 

The increased number of cars stolen 
each year is another problem of great 
importance which has been referred to 
the Laboratories. shows 
that while most of the cars stolen are 
equipped with suitable locks, the owners 
are so careless that they will not use 
them. Underwriting organizations have 
asked the Laboratories, “How can we 
force the public to use the locks in- 
stalled as standard equipment by so 
Inany prominent 
After 


and extensive investigation the Labora- 


experience 


automobile manufac- 


turers?” careful consideration 
tories has concluded one way to accom- 
plish this is to have locks so designed 
and constructed that in order to stop 
the engine, the driver must lock his car. 
lor want of a better name, the type of 
lock which will accomplish this purpose 
1; referred to as a “Concurrent” Lock. 
Such a lock obviously involves a rela- 
tion between ignition circuit and the 
locking mechanism, such that in order 
to stop the engine the lock must be 
placed in the locked position. As very 
few drivers will leave their car without 
stopping the engine, this type of mech- 
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anism will insure the locking of cars and 
while recognition will be given for the 
ordinary type of lock, still it is hoped 
that the concurrent lock will be gen- 
erally adopted. 

While the car owner has become 
familiar with our service on locks, he 
will soon become familiar with our label 
on bumpers. The label service on bump- 
ers has been established for the purpose 
of guaranteeing to the purchaser that 
the manufacturer is maintaining his 
product in conformity with the neces- 
sarily high standard of tests that the 
bumpers are called upon to pass when 
submitted to the Laboratories. Thus the 
label on the bumper has the same sig- 
nificance as the more widely known ap- 
plication to fire extinguishers and locks 
and many other appliances. “Look for 
the label” becomes the slogan of the 
purchaser who desires to obtain a “cer- 
tified” bumper. Of course, a_ given 
bumper is not suitable for all weights 
of cars, but this need cause no appre- 
hension because the weights for which 
bumpers are designed and have passed 
test, are indicated on the label. 

As an organization, interested in de 
creasing the loss of life and property 
the Laboratories conduct tests on all de- 
vices having a bearing on the fire, theft, 
collision and accident hazards. This 
broad field naturally includes innumer 
able types of appliances, published lists 
of which may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, located at 207 Kast Ohio street, 
Chicago, Ill., or anyone of its agents lo 
cated in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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~The Significance of sae Driving 


Someone is killed by an automobile 


i United States every 35 minutes on the 


average. This establishes the auto- 


mobile as the most deadly machine in 


America. 
We 


living in a civilized 


were brought up to 


believe that 


land was practically 
free of danger and 


that if we valued 


our lives we should avoid such things as 


mountain climbing, hunting the wild 
beast, travelling the desert, or going 
across the Atlantic in a row boat. I 
know now that this is all wrong. The 
people who climb the precipice or who 
go down into the bowels of the earth 
are mere pikers. If they really want to 
show their contempt for death they 
should come back home and expose 
themselves to the automobile. 

Ieither you are a pedestrian or you 
ride. Statistics indicate that it does not 


require much courage to be a pedestrian 
in the The 
pedestrian in the city exposes himself to 
a greater The 


small town or rural section. 


hazard. driver of the 


car 
probably comes next in the order of 
danger, and then the passenger. For 
sone unaccountable reason the pas- 
senger fares worse than the driver. But 


the child who plays in the street exposes 


himself to a greater danger than either 


an occupant or a pedestrian. 


Steady Increase In Number of People 
Killed 

There has been a steady increase 

year in the 

automobiles 


each 
killed by 
, but fortunately the increase 
has not kept pace with the 


number of people 


actual in 
crease in the number of automobiles op 
erated. This is a good sign as it indi 
that people becoming 

and that automobile 
can be reduced in spite of 


cates are more 
fatalities 
increased con 
gestion on the streets and highways. In 
iact the death 


caretul 


rate would be twice to 
three times what it is today if the auto 
mobile of today was as deadly as the 
automobile of ten to twenty years back. 


There were approximately 16,000 auto- 
mobile deaths in 1923, counting 
deaths due to collision with street cars, 
interurbans, or 


not 


railroad trains. It is ex 
pected that the number will be increased 
to 18,000 in 1924. There are 10 serious 


injuries and 25 minor injuries for each 


fatality. This means an expected total 
18,000 deaths 180,000 seriously injured 
and 450,000) slightly 


injured, during the 


year 1924 
An Entire City Killed Off 
If all of these accidents should occur 
one city, every person in a city as 


large as Los Angeles would be injured 


during the year 1924, and every person 
ma city the size of Key West, Fla., 
would be killed. Terrible, isn’t it! Look- 


ing at the figures from a different angle 
however, we note that only one 
mn 7,000 will be killed and only one out 
of 700 will receive an injury of any real 
seriousness. Not so bad, is it! 

a hundred different causes 
assigned to automobile accidents, such as 
Speeding, brakes, lack 
of vision, failure to blow horn, etc., etc., 


person 
There are 


skidding, faulty 
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By Ambrose Ryder, General Accident 


but the one underlying cause responsible 
for 50% of the accidents is hurry. The 
driver is in a hurry to get somewhere. 
He may be speeding at 50 miles an hour 
or he may be travelling only 10 miles an 
hour through a crowded. street. In 
either event he is hurrying just as fast 
as he dare go. Also, the pedestrian is 
in a hurry to cross s the street, or the child 
is in a hurry to play his game. 

3ut hurry is not an evil. The evil is 
that more people do not hustle. The 
hustle, hurry and haste of today is re- 
sponsible for more of the luxuries and 











AMBROSE RYDIER 
comforts of life. The evil is that we do 
not hurry with care. 

More Speed and Fewer Accidents 
The only an automobile 1s 


excuse lor 
its speed. Take away the speed of an 
automobile and we may as well go back 
to the horse drawn vehicle or other 
means of slow transportation which are 
cheaper than the automobile. The auto 
mobile has been a benefit to mankind 
in direct proportion to its speed. If we 
are to receive the full benefit of the auto 
mobile it is to our interest to find way: 
and means of inereasing the average 
speed. Our whole scheme of twentieth 
century living is based on more and more 
speed; the speed of the telephone and 
the radio; the speed of fast mail and 
express and the speed of up-to-date ma 
chinery. Speed has become a necessity 
of life, whereas years ayo speed was a 
luxury. 

‘The the 

Speed of itself is not dangerous. 
earth travels through space 
one thousand miles a minute 
ene person a year is killed because ot 
that tremendous speed. ‘The youth who 
down a hill at only 15 miles an 
hour may be ten times as reckless as the 
man who drives his car up that same hill 


pace that kills is crawl.” 
The 


faster than 
and vet not 


coasts 


at the rate of 50 miles per hour. The 
danger of speed arises out of lack of 
preparation or inability to control. 

It is possible to have more speed and 
fewer accidents. Fast) express trains 
travel day in and day out over miles of 
track with a minimum number — of 


iatalities (if one omits the crossing acci 
dents and injuries to trespassers). 


Ci But 
if these 


same express trains had to travel 


over the highways, and at the same 
speed, there would be fifty times as 
many accidents. A high tension wire is 


fraught with danger, carrying in a sense, 
a velocity of 186,000 miles per second. 
Imagine, if you will, high tension elec- 
tric wires strung along our streets and 


highways at a height of three feet from 
the ground with signs posted “Danger, 
Keep Away.” The annual death toll 
from electric shock would probably jump 


tenfold. Instead of condemning the 
“high speed” high tension wire we have 
made it almost harmless by the simple 


expedient of placing it out of reach. 

If we want more automobile speed and 
fewer accidents we must make a place 
for speed, out of reach of the pedestrian. 
There should be more planning and 
building to the speed of the 
automobile and to lessen the chances 
of accident, and less legislation and 
propaganda against any fixed mile per 
our speed. There should be long 
stretches of highways all over the coun 


increase 


try where the average speed could be 
40 or £0 miles per hour, and likewise, 
boulevards within the city Inmnits should 


be designed to permit speeds of 
miles per hour. 


30 to 40 


Professional Speeders Must Go 


one word of caution 
more speed, but the 
Anyone who drives 
circumstances warrant 1s a 
speeder, whether he is driving six mules 
per hour through the muddle of a group 
of children at play when he ought to be 
driving but two mules per hour; whether 
he is driving twenty miles per hour 
around a blind corner when he ought to 
be gong ten miles per hour; or whether 
he is gomp eighty miles per hour on the 
srtaight open highway when his 
and tires are intended fot 
niles per hour. 


There is, however, 
The country wants 
Specder must go. 
faster than 


machine 


only filty 


Automobile Accidents Are Not Accidental 


We call an automobile 
cident. Perhaps it is an 
happens to you, 
that there have 


mishap an ac 
accident if it 
but it is no accident 
been 16,000 automobile 
deaths during the past year. Automobile 
accidents are just as certain to 
as lightning storms in certain 

of the country. It is an accident if 
hghtning should strike your house, but 
iis no aceident W lightning should strike 
somewhere in your neighborhood 

An accident is an “undesigned, sud 
den and unexpected event.” One single 
automobile accident is undesigned, sud 
den and unexpected, but automobile ac 
cidents in the aggregate are designed and 
are expected. Accidents are the result 
of chances taken, and the laws of prob 
ability govern. If we only knew how 
to measure the chances each person 
takes over every mile of automobile 
driving, then automobile could 
be predicted 10 a nicety. 
every mile ot driving is a 
SUCCESSION Ol} varying degree. 
The chances of accident are never 
alike because so many different 
center into calculation. A street crossing 
which would represent perhaps one in a 
million chance of accident for one 
night represent one in a hundred 
sand chance of accident for another 
driver; or the same driver nught be in 
a hurry, thereby increasing Ii 
of accident of hundredfold to 
thousand. 

‘The chances of 
way trom certamtly 
60 miles an hour 
and into a stone 


occur 
sCCLIONS 


accidents 
mathematical 

automobile 
chances ot 
twice 


lactors 


driver, 
thou 


( han Cc 


one ma 


accident range all the 
(a blind man driving 
round a right hand turn 


wall) toa “one ma hun 


dred thousand” chance (the — ordinary 
driver making an ordinary street crossing ) 
to “one m ten million” chance (a careful 


driver going 100 feet at a rate of only 


ten 
miles per hour on a straight wide road 
with no other vehicles or pedestrians in 
sight). 


Accidents Proportional to Chances Taken 


If only 


one person takes a “one im len 
thousand” chance, there is not much like 
lihood of an accident. But if a million 
people shies that chance in a day, then 





there will be approximately a 
accidents during the day 
source alone. 

It will never be 
the chances 


hundred 
from that 


possible to 
a man takes, under 
ditions and for every different mile he 
drives, but one thing is sure: Accidents 
are in direct proportion to chances taken. 
Therefore the number of accidents will 
be reduced by merely reducing the 
chances taken, 

It would be interesting to plot a city 
for the chances taken by the average 
driver at each crossing or curve and each 
stretch of highway. The man driving 
along would know that a certain cross- 
ing was a “one in eight thousand” chance 
of accident, the next block would be a 


measure 
all con- 


“one in fifty thousand” chance, the next 
curve a “one in twenty-five thousand” 
chance, and so on through his entire 
journey. He could then estimate the 
crossings, curves and stretches covered 
during ten years of driving and figure 


his chances of accident during that time. 
()i course each driver would have to ap- 
ply factors increasing the chance of ac 
cident whenever he drives in a hurry or 


whenever he drives in bad weather, or 
with faulty brakes. In fact, a hurried 
driving would require an increase one 
hundredfold or even or even one thou- 
sandfold, depending on the degree and 
amount of carelessness 

It is surprising how many of these 
“one im ten thousand” chances and “one 
in a million” chances a man takes dur 
ing ten years’ driving. One soon realizes 
why the person who drives ten years 
and does not have a single accident of 
any nature whatever, is the exception. 


Careful Driver Needs Insurance 


\utomokilling” 
proportion to the 
nileage, merease 


will increase direct 
increased total annual 
in new drivers, increase 
in child hazard and pedestrian hazard, or 
increase in any other possible hazard. 
“Automokilling” will decrease in direct 
proportion to removal of hazard and re 


moval chances. The problem is tre 
mendously complex. In grand total, the 
chances taken during the entire year will 


be reduced only by conscientious study 
of the whole situation and corrective 
measures apphed to the “bad spots.” 
Some of the outstanding “bad spots” are 


(1) children playing in streets, (2) blind 
crossings, (3) big, slow-moving trucks or 
busses on narrow highways, (4) road sur- 
that are dangerously slippery and 
wet or icy, (5) sharp curves, (6) grade 
sings, (7) reckless drivers, and (8) 
thoughtless pedestrians. 

‘The editor has asked tor an 
with a sales twist to it, so we 
to introduce the “caretul 

More than 90% of all 
ported to an 


hace 


cro 


article 
will have 
driver.” 

accidents re 


insurance company are 
caused by “careful drivers.” The man 
reporting the accident really believes 
that he is a careful driver and that the 


accident was caused by the “other party.” 


\nd the company’s investigation in 
dicates repeatedly that the accident 
is just the kind of an accident that 
any carelul driver is apt to have at any 
tin li some of these careful drivers 
who evlect to msure, because of cock 
uUreng that they will not have an ac- 
cident, could only review the hundreds 
and thousands of accidents reported to 
any insurance company, and make their 
own investigations, 1t would not be long 
before they would realize that there is 
no wmunity trom accident except to 
keep off the streets and highways. 


furthermore, the insurance companies 


have learned from bitter experience that 
it costs money to settle these accidents, 
even where the investigation indicates 


that the 
an msurance 


blameless. Ii 
company with its trained 
personnel and years of experience has to 
pay large sums of money in the settle- 
ment ot “caretul driver” accidents, then 
certainly the careful driver carries 
his own risk, and who is ignorant of 
claim practices will find it even more 


assured 1s almost 


who 


(Continued on page 64) 
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When Your Automobile Insurance 
Is Placed in the 


Globe 6 Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1924 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 Capital .....cs...000 BR 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 745,400.00 ee ree 15,692,715.02 
(government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 19,763,165.41 
road and other Bonds losses in Course of 
and Stocks.......... 40,140,859.4/7 Adjustment .........  5,232,395.00 
Cashin Banks and Office 2,546,217.38 Commissions and Other 
Premiums in Course of ee ere 6,200,000.00 
Collection .......... 8,482,604.96 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 Depreciation ........ 2,505,000.00 


Reinsurance Recover- 


able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 








$52,893,275.43 | $52,893,275.43 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $19,192,715.02 
Your Assured Has Real 


Automobile Insurance 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE J.D. LESTER W. H. PAULISON A. H. WITTHOHN 
Vice-President Secretary Vice-President Secretar y 

J. H. MULVEHILL M. J. VOLKMANN W.L. LINDSAY G.c. ot 

Vice-Pres. and Sec. Local Secretary Secreta ry Asst. Secretary 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
118 William Street, New York 
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The Value of Service i in » Automobile ‘Underwriting 
By G. L. G. Thomas 


Newark 


It has been said that a company is 
no stronger than its agency force. If 
that is true then it becomes an absolute 
necessity for the home office to co-oper- 


ate with its agents to the utmost legiti- 


mate degree. These are the days of 
fast mails. The very advertising of the 
hour bids us “telegraph not write,” 


which appeal is not lost upon the agents 
nor the public. 

There are, I believe, approximately 
15,000,000 automobiles in this country, 
and if Henry Ford has his way there 


will be twice that number in a very 
short time. Such a condition as that 
calls for insurance, and a great army 


of companies of various financial 


calibre, are anxious to issue policies to 


the owners of those cars. [ven dis- 


counting for a moment the companies of 


” 


“mushroom varicty” there is keen com- 
petition among reputable concerns both 
in and out of the pale of the Bureau 
and Conference, makes the 
quisition of business by no means an 


easy task for the agents. 


which ac- 


Business Becomes More Complicated 
Insurance is becoming more intricate 
every year with the 
statistics, as is evidenced by 84 
to be found in the manual put out by 
Surety 
ever-increas- 


accumulation of 
rules 
the Bureeau of Casualty and 
Underwriters. With this 
ing competition, and the added training 
necessary to successfully combat 
an agent must feel that the moment he 


same, 


touches the sensory nerves of the Home 


Office the necessary reflex action will be 
produced. 


Paralysis, or inhibition of the func- 
tions, cannot be tolerated without 
mortification of the members of the 


“Company Family.” 


Two Classes of Agents 


There are two classes of agents in 


this consideration: 
1. Policy writing. 
2. Non-policy writing. 

Each of them is on the veritable firing 
line. They have to be ready to repel 
newspaper attacks, do listening-post duty 
on “the street,’ and last but not least 
have the inevitable gas to meet, albeit 
of the “hot air” variety! Perhaps the 
policy writing agent has the advantage 
over the non-policy writer in that he i 


able to deliver his goods quicker. The 
non-policy writing agent must depend 
upon the capabilities of the men in the 


Home Office to answer his signals for 
“return mail service.” In either case, 
however, the greatest consideration and 
sympathy is imperative by the Home 
Office, and the lines of communication 
must at all times be kept clear. 

Co-operation does not merely imply 
the ability to “mix well” with the agents. 
That, of course, is always an asset. But 
cven over and beyond that, co-operation 
means the visualizing of an agent’s posi 
tion at all times and the desire—put into 
concrete form-—to keep him to a good 
batting average from one year’s end to 
another. It means that the man _ in 
charge of the Home Office Underwriting 
must infuse his own spirit into those of 
his own department so that the depart 
iment shall function as one, and it also 
means that the traditions of the depart- 
ment will be lived up to by giving every 
item relatively quick attention. 


Letters Get Attention 


Once let the agents in the field realize 
that their letters get immediate atten- 
tion, and that return mail service is the 
rule and not the exception, and forth- 


with a link is formed which will only 
strengthen with the passage of time. A 
brief courteous letter stating that a cer- 
tain matter will be attended to at once 
will have a wonderful psychological ef- 
fect upon even an irascible agent (and 
there are some to be sure!) just so long 
as the promise is carried out, and the 
deal consummated successfully. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Edison 
does not know the ramifications and 
intricacies of the automobile manual, be- 
fore mentioned, as otherwise he might 
have included some of its puzzles in his 
questionnaire which college students 
should be able to answer before demon- 
strating their fitness to battle with the 
problems of life. 

But, as one so frequently hears now- 
adays trom the agents, the manual rules 
change so often that it taxes the brain 
to keep pace with them. The agent 
complains that his manual differs every 
year and sometimes more often than 
that, and one of the great problems is to 
successiully defend the Home Office 
position upon the advent of new rules or 


rates. Invariably the criticism from the 
field is “Why the change? Why didn't 
| know sooner? What am I going to 
dor” 


Those are the times in the experience 
of every true Home Office Underwriter, 


when it is necessary to “gear up” to 100 
and keep going all day “on high’— 
otherwise there will be an inevitable 


swamping, wherein the regular routine 
suffers, and the service slackens up. 


Rules the Product of Necessity 


On March 24, just past, one such occa- 
sion as that came into existence for all 
Bureau companies when the mileage ba- 
sis for metered taxicabs and the earn- 
ings basis for other public automobiles 
appeared suddenly in the mails of the 
avents. Apart from a few rumors, or a 
disinterested news item here and there, 
the new departure was quite unexpected 
by most agents. Rules 55A and 55B of 
the Automobile Manual, blossomed into 
being. 

Those rules were the products of 
necessity. A long standing need has 
thus been met. New departures in the 
field of underwriting must be under- 
taken when old methods are thought to 
be inadequate. Most taxicab companies 
of any size have admirable records kept 
on the mileage basis. What better sys- 
tem, therefore, could be used in the 
study and application of automobile 
rates pertaining to that class of vehicle. 


The Earnings Basis 


On the other hand the earnings basis 
is most admirably adapted for public 
automobiles (other than metered taxi- 
cabs) as it will be a truer indicator of 


the existing hazard. If a concern has ten 


cars, two of which are more or less in 
the nature of reserve or utility automo- 
biles under the earnings basis, an as- 


sured will pay solely for the operations 
peculiar to eight cars, whereas under the 
former method a premium was required 
on all ten. The earnings basis will, 
therefore, come as a righteous and justi- 
fiable boon to bona fide concerns who, 
heretofore, have felt badly treated. 
The only restrictions placed upon the 
application of the mileage and earnings 
hasis are that the mileage basis can only 
be used when one assured owns at least 
five metered taxicabs. As the new rule 
calls for a minimum annual premium for 
the five highest rated taxicabs, if writ- 
ten on the specified car basis it will fol- 
low by inference that unless an assured 
has six automobiles he will derive no 
benefit from the mileage basis. The same 
principal is equally true with the earn- 
ings basis, only in this case the assured 
must own three public automobiles (ex- 
cluding always metered taxicabs) sub- 
ject to a minimum annual premium of 
three of the highest rated automobiles 
if written on the specified car basis. So 


that here also a man would require one 
car more than the “minimum car 
equivalent” in order to benefit by the 
new rule. : 

Without a shadow of doubt the two 
new rules 55A and 55B have answered 
a need long experienced, though (until 
now) undefined. 

As the subject of little article 
was solely that of the “value of service” 
it would be entirely foreign to the ques- 
tion at hand to continue any explana- 
tion of manual rules, especially as every 


this 


“ 


self-respecting agent has for the past 
few days been digesting his reprinted 
sheets. 


Oo 





service cannot be un- 
derestimated. Times come in every good 
underwriter’s experience when he is 
bound to differ from the agent in re- 
spect of risks which are “running bad” 
either from accident frequency or loss 
ratio. Those are the times when the 
excellent service of the years gone by 
will add punch to the argument against 
renewing poor business and will simply 
vo to show an agent that the home office 
viewpoint is not only good on acquiring 
business by giving “service,” but is also 
yood in protecting themselves from 
risks being placed on the books which 
sooner or later will prove disastrous. 


The value of 


Applying Experience Rating 


Plan in Writing Car Risks 


By R. 1. Catlin 


Superintendent Automobile Department Aetna Life 


What is the 
Rating plan’ 
ifies a rate 


object of the 
To give each risk that qual 


Experience 
which measures its individual 
hazard. 

Is the plan 


mandatory that each company experience- 


compulsory? Yes, it) is 


rate each and every risk eligible. 
What ts the theory of the plan? A 
manual rate is based upon the experience 


of a large number of risks of similar 


is, therefore, an average 
reflect the 
hazard and it is proper that manual rates 


classification and 


rate. Average risks average 


be applied to them. There are, however, 


many risks that depart from the average 


of the classification and these aiust be 
specially treated if the interests of scientific 
rate-making are to be served. The Auto 
mobile Experience Rating Plan was 


adopted as a means of measuring the 
probable degree of departure of the hazard 
of an individual risk from the hazard 


of the classification into which it has been 
placed. 
What test is made in determining the ex- 
Applica- 
Plan 


better o1 


perience rate on an eligible risk? 


tion of the Experience Rating indi 


risk 
average 


whether a would be 
than the 


better or 


cates 


worse (and how much 


worse) if the risk were carried 


for another period equivalent to the past 


experience period with the same number 
and 
and if the 
The 


the calcu 


of cars used for the same purposes 


with other conditions the same, 
accident record were to repeat itself. 
risk’s past exposure permits of 


lation of the premium that would be re 


ceived at the current manual rate and 
rules, were the risk to repeat itself ex 
actly. The past accident record is also 
projected into the future in order to com 
pute the approximate losses that the risk 
would sustain. A comparison of the ex- 
pected premium with the expected losses 


indicates at once whether the risk would be 


better or worse than the average and to 
what extent. In other words, the test 
applied under the [experience Rating Plan 


shows to what extent the expected premium 
must be raised, or may be lowered, to 
enable the Company to take care of a 
duplication of past losses without suffer 
ing an underwriting loss or charging the 
assured more than the individual experi 
ence shows is necessary. 

Does the plan favor the 
than the Company? Yes, because an as 
sured can, by improving his experience, 
obtain insurance at less than manual rates, 
whereas the Company grants more in 
credits than it obtains in debits (due to loss 
of risks carrying debits); therefore, from 
a Company standpoint, the plan itself pro 
duces a loss. 

Why, then, does the Company look upon 
the plan as practical? Because it enables 
the Company and its agents to hold de 
sirable risks by means of credit rates and 
at the same time enables us to carry risks 


assured more 


bad 


have to be 


reason of 
otherwise 


at debit rates which, by 
experience, would 
cancelled. 

What is required of a risk to be eligible 
for experience rating? The automobiles 
must be under one ownership and one di- 
rect operating management; must consist 
of at least ten cars (five or more with an 
annual premium of at least $1,000) and 
there must be a minimum experience of 
at least twenty-one months on each of the 
cars. Smaller are not eligible be- 
cause they do not develop sufficient ex- 
perience te indicate the probability of 
whether the hazard wiii be better or worse 
than the average. 

Are risks that have been self-insured 
or iwsured with companies not ising the 
i:xpertence Rating Plan eligible? Yes, if 
they qualify otherwise and will submit 
a sworn statement showing their experience 
over the required period and also the 
necessary data concerning cars owned dur- 
ing the same period. 

Are cars individually owned by employ- 


risks 


ees and officers eligible for inclusion? 
No; several insurance departments have 
ruled that it would be discrimination to 
include individually owned cars under the 
experience rating plan. Also, looking at 
the matter from a_ practical standpoint, 
it can be seen that while individuals would 
vladly take advantage of a credit rate, 
they would refuse to pay higher than 
manual rates fior their insurance, and 
companies would be helpless to prevent 
their buying their coverage elsewhere at 


manual rates. 

Why should an agent support the plan? 
It helps him to hold his business, especially 
the good risks. It enables him to compete 
successfully for risks with good experience 
which are eligible but which have never 
been experience-rated. This point is im- 
portant and indicates the necessity of sub- 
mitting for experience-rating all risks that 
are eligible. Sear in mind, if you are 
negligent the agent of some other company 
may ask for an experience rate and may, 
by his procure the order for the 
insurance. 


Service, 


RIGHT ON THE JOB 
The Kinsella Insurance Agency, repre- 
sentatives of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, at St. Cloud, Minn., returned 
their list of March automobile renewals 
with every item renewed, except two which 
were deemed undesirable; one item had 
limits increased to $10,000/10,000; three 
with limits increased to $25,000/50,000 and 


all the rest were increased to $10,000/20,000 
We have not asked them how they did 


it; but we 
must have 


know each and every assured 
been seen and convinced of the 


necessity for higher limits. Their excel 
lent work has resulted in an increase of 
over 25 per cent. of their March automo 


bile premiums, from their old customers. 
Such a result could not possibly have been 
achieved by merely sending out a_ policy 
written as before carried. nor could a 
piece of advertising matter have produced 
the frame of mind in our assureds which 
would insist on higher limits 

crossing 


Grade injury suits aggregating 


$270,000 were filed against the Long Island 
Railroad in a single day in February. 
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Plans of Maryland Agents 


Here are a few plans used by Mary 


and Casualty agents that have’ been 


elpful to them fhey commend them 

lve for then implicity and = inex 

ensivene They ire yvorth your 
rial 

(One ape4ne atche the registration 

new automobile and immediately 

ils out the circular “Yesterday and 


loda Qn the back of the circular 


© mentions the car the individual ha 

ind the price of coverage This add 
onal touch his is followed by a 

ersonal call It works,” ays this 

wen 

Several others have found that this 


around 


cheme works well with the “Stop-Go” 
reulat Vda place the cost of each 
coverape on the line with the title de- 


Liabil 
ity, Property Damage and Collision. 
It is Well to do thi 


automobilist 


cribing the Jlorm ot insurance 


even where a call 


miatde on the without 


Ching hin By leaving a circular he 
as a silent salesman that will some- 
tunes act during lis absence. One man 
mad a call two vears after he sent a 


Stop-Go” circular, and wrote a premium 
“100.00 


avent of a small town em 
rlovs a boy 


to put a folder in each car parked in 


\nother 


every Saturday afternoon 


Literature Helps—But Personal Effort 


Accomplishes 
By ARTHUR NEUGEBAUER 
Superintendent of Publicity, Globe Indemnity 


nsurance advertising ly itself, 1 
eldom productive of satisfactory result 
Phat thre Opn Ol thre writer, who 

had experience im the advertising 
irtmient ot three msurance com 
vaanine one fire and two casualty 


Ldvertising 
cost money, how 


y ~ much per prece ol 
ae ae literature few in 
d f HPA mien Trea 
Nel i lize The cost ol 
vei +4 ode creative effort, 
Lis clk. 
‘ (air wee <7 Fea” copy, art work, 
Met ww ahs “eo oenyravings, print 
t. ia?, 


“ inv, handling, im 


| Ze. printing and ship 
Se 3) ping must all be 
G Ay an YS taken into consid 
My eration. When it 
is, and when com 
panic acquaint 
their agents with 

he tact then advertising literature 
HW not be so loosely ordered by pro 


vo0.000 Of THEM 


lucers nor so treel upplied by com 
nit 
\vents often requisition more litera 
re than they actually need or can use. 
mat is largely a company fault, for in 
Hy cases companies imply that agents 
in have as much as they want, and 


iivertising. manage! encourage large 
ders in the belet that company ofh 
cials will judge the value of any pat 
ulvertising trom the ap 
apparent) call for it trom 


ticular piece ol 
arent (too 


he field 

(generally, there is not sufficient put 
e behind the advertising ettort Loo 
ten it is offered to agents as a “serv 

ct na illowed to” rest there. No 
eis made to have the literature put 


proper and intelligent use, and thou 
ands of dollars are wasted each year by 
companie because 
either just do not or else have not the 

ne to use the literature supplied them 

their compantie 

Best results can only be 
irom the use of imsurance 
terature when that use is 
personal etlort on the part 


msurance agents 


obtained 
advertising 
linked with 

of the agents 
| refer, of course, to that class of direct 
mail literature intended to produce 


] 


mediate results, and not to envelope 


Send in your order } 





tutfers and things of a like nature. In the 
present drive for automobile insurance be- 
ne conducted by the Globe we have laid 


considerable emphasis on that personal ele 
micnt Mh most gratifying result 

Phe automobile campaign just men 
tioned consists of three pieces of litera 


ture, desizned to accomplish a three 
told purpose: to teach the prospect the 
automobile msurance, to 
ttention the Globe's repre 
territory and to impress 
tability and reliability of 
the company. <A 
return addressed 
posteard (bearing 
the agent’s name 
and address) ac 


Hees il iol 
bring to dn 

chtative am ia 
him with the 












ma" Ww companies each 
‘y w piece, the cards 
KY wW, being for the con- 
ie iN venience of the 


few prospects who 
might want to get 
in immediate 
touch with the 
agent and who 
would have no 











IY OPENS DOORS 


hesitation about 
making known 
ther desire Q): such, we knew, 


there would be tew, and we advised our 
wents accordimely, always urging per 
onal effort m conjunction with the use 


of the advertising lterature. 

But we went further than that. It 
was not merely a vuess on our part that 
avents tound litthe time to attend to the 


detail work involved in mailing out ad 
vertising materml We had confirma 
tion of that tact trom the field. We 


otfered out producers relief. 
\t the home office we organized a 
Service Branch ot the Publicity De 


partment, and for a very nominal sum 
(the exact cost) we offered to address 
envelope enclose, seal, affix stamps, 
etc., the agents merely sending in their 
lists of prospects his has taken the 
burden of tiresome and time-consuming 
detail work off the shoulders of our pro 
ducers and has viven them more time 
tor the necessary follow up work. It 
has also prevented waste of literature 
and has brought about more 
trated effort out in the field. 


concen 


Send WwW your business 
oon 





town. Saturday afternoon is the time 
that the farmers come to town in great- 
est numbers 

\ country agent maiis the “Stop-Go” 
circular with fire and other policies. It 
vets attention because it is mailed with 
portant documents. 

Another agent mailed 160 circulars at 
$3.00. The direct returns 
were three automobile policies, one fire 


a cost ol 


policy; indirectly, several prospects and 
ome vood advertising. 

In two successive years, one agency 
“Stop-Go” circular to each 
automobile owner in the county. The 
campaign was profitable to it both years. 
As a by 


and some fire policies were secured. A 


mailed out a 


product several compensation 

tamp was placed on the return card. 
Qne of our general agencies said that 

the circulars were 


“dandies” and that a 


17 per cent. increase business in four 


months was evidence that they were 
used to good advantage. 


Some of our ayents have used a num- 


ber of automobile advertisements in the 
newspapers. Some of those who ran 
the entire series report business in- 


creased two to three times during the 
period of advertising. 

Phe chief weakness of many agents 
is that they grow weary in well doing. 
fhey expect results from spasmodic ad 
Mail Order Advertising says 
that “advertising must have a unity of 
Purpose 


vertising. 


and above all, continuity. Repe- 


tition is to the memory as the drop, 
arop, drop, ol water on a stone. The 
public must be constantly reminded.” 

Very few agents will stop at one cali 
to a prospect. If they do not sell him 
on the first visit, they try and try again. 
fhe same principle is applicable to cir 
cular distribution. 


ADVERTISING FOLLOW-UP 
In discussing automobile — insurance 
salesmanship the lidelity & Casualty says: 

‘Advertismg is wasteful if handled 
hastily. Lots of time is necessary to its 
proper production. Mailing lists should 
be compiled, checked and re checked to 
climate dead timber. Circular letters 
should be prepared embodying the reflec- 
tion of your methods of service to your 
chents. lolders and circulars, the avail- 
ability of which we hope to be able to 
announce, will be furnished by the com- 
pany, tor your assistance. But most im- 
portant of all is the adoption of a system 
of follow-up as an adjunct to and the 
very heart of your campaign. We do not 
mean a follow-up letter system. We mean 
personal call follow-up. 

“Any advertising campaign is a willful 
waste of money if it doesn’t embody a 
well thought out system of personal fol- 
low-up. Not merely calling on those who 
send im an inquiring card, but calling on 
everyone to whom you send a circular or 
letter. /f a prospect ts not worth a per- 
sonal call, he is not worth the cost of the 
postage and advertising material to tell 
Aim about tt and then let your competi- 
for go in_and close the sale.” 


LETTER SOLICITS RENEWALS 


rhe Norwich Union Indemnity sug- 
gests to agents that a letter similar to 
the following will be tound effective in 
soliciting renewals of P. L. and P. D. 
auto imsurance: 


Ke: Policy No. Automobile Public 
Liability and Property Damage 
Insurance 

Dear Sir: 

Since the protection under your auto- 
mobile public liability and property dam- 
age insurance policy expires (date), we 
suggest that in anticipation of the re- 
newal and continuation of your protec- 
tion that you consider the large increas- 
ing frequency of serious automobile ac- 
cidents and the increase in the size of 





verdicts rendered against automobile 
owners, even in cases of doubtful lia- 
bility. 

\s your insurance agent we feel it 


our duty to direct your thought toward 
the need of increased protection to 
meet these new conditions. 

Your present coverage is subject to 
policy limits of $...... and $ 
suggest that this be increased to $...... 
Bhs ws cae 

The increased cost would amount to 
WHI Pecos , which is negligible when 
compared with the hazards which you, 
as an automobile owner, have to assume 
under conditions growing worse. 

We believe that you are desirous of 
Leing adequately protected against these 
dangers. In consideration of the value 
of your time, we suggest that you ap- 
prove this letter with your signature, re- 
turn it to us in the attached self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope, and we 
shall accept it as your authority to re- 
new and continue your policy at the in- 
creased premium suggested above, which 
will render you very valuable protection. 
We shall be glad to be of any further 
service also. 

Yours very truly, 


Agent. 


CAMOUFLAGING OWNERSHIP 

In a questionnaire a representative of 
the Automobile Insurance Company 
answering the question: “In connection 
with women assured has there been any 
attempt to camouflage conditions in or- 
der to deceive the insurance company ?’ 
says: “Many men, by reason of their 
occupation or business, or by reason of 
previous experience, who cannot obtain 
insurance in their own names, resort to 
the plan of requesting insurance in the 
name of a woman, hoping thereby to 
throw the insurance company off the 
trail. This ruse is so frequently resorted 
to nowadays that companies must inves- 
tigate through their agents women who 
apply for insurance.” 

There are hundred of thousands of 
motorists who do not carry a_ dollar's 
worth of insurance. 


AMBROSE RYDER 
(Continued from page 59) 
expensive to settle accidents. 

I'very caretul driver ought to realize 
that he is not relieved of damage claims 
merely because the other person “was at 
fault.” If he doesn’t believe it, ask him 
te make inquiries of someone who knows 
the achievements of some clever damage 
suit attorney. 


More Auto Accidents Than Fires 


The average cost of a personal in- 
jury accident is $200 to $300. Add to 
this the cost of defense, the fees of the 
lawyer, and we have a total for just one 
personal injury accident sufficient to pay 
a man’s automobile public liability pre- 
nium for ten years, more or less. 

There are more automobile accidents 
today than there are fires. A man who 
owns a building with contents to the 
value of $10,000 would not think of doing 
without fire insurance. But if he owns 
an automobile he will often neglect to 
insure against public liability and prop 
erty damage coverage, although he is far 
more likely to have a public liability or 
property damage loss than he is to have 
a fire loss, and the automobile loss may 
cost him more than the value of his 
building with all its contents. 


MODERN LIABILITY LIMITS 


(Continued from page 47) 





any such law are adequate limits that 
“stand the company in” for all the risk 
there 1s. 

An under-insured man, when liability 
trouble comes, is an anxious man. But 
the sensible man is the one who “pays 
a little more” when the proposition is 
presented and gets full protection. 

This proposed legislation seems to us 
the strongest kind of appeal to insur 


ance salesmen everywhere to get on tlie 


job. 
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Sedwick 
Tex, 


& Webb, 
representing 


agents in Albany, 
the Commercial 
Union and a number of other companies, 
attracted 
the business 


las considerable attention in 


because of their original 
the 
Mortgage 
Tex., 


methods. other 

the 
Albany, and 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER to 
this 


Among things 


agency has organized 


Loan Company. of 
THE 
describe the objects of 
Sedwick & Webb say: 


asked by 


company, 


“The Mortgage Loan Company of 
Albany, Tex., was organized on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. Since the organization of 


Sedwick & Webb as an insurance agency 
in July, 1923, and up until January, we 
had planned this company out in every 
minor detail. We had been writing pos 
sibly 90% of all automobiles sold in Al- 


banyv on a cash basis, and realizing that 


a great number of cars were being sold 


which we could handle on 
of the deferred payment plan, 


struck us, 


not account 
the idea 
why could we not form a com- 
our own and at the 
the these 
we were on a majority of the 
chased with 


pany of same time 


control insurance on cars as 
cars pur 
cash. Outside companies 
were handling this class of business, and 
there the proposition came up, why can- 


not this money be kept in Albany. 


Starting Company 
“Accordingly, we set about for plans 
We studied va- 


rious forms of chattel mortgages, notes, 


to operate a company. 


ete., and condensed one or two into one 
form that would best 
We arranged for a 


serve our needs. 
capital of $25,000 to 
cars with. This amount of 
capital would be adequate to 
of about 


handle our 


take care 


one hundred and with 


the comeback on the notes, would 


cars 
allow 
some twenty-five more cars. 

“When the dealer sells a car and in 
order to give service to him that would 
be impossible for an outside company 
to give, we write the mortgages, notes, 
purchaser’s 
the 
the purchaser, 


statement 
the 
and deliver a_ fire and 
theft policy to him the day he buys the 
car. The check to 


for 
signed by 


and receipts 


dealer, have forms 


cover the amount 
due the dealer is also delivered to him 
on the day the purchase is made. This 
enables a quick turnover for the dealer 
and takes quite a bit of off 
hands, and at the s gives us a 


work his 
time 
We always de 
liver the fire and theft policies to the 
assured and at the same time either hand 
him or mail him directly literature about 
other forms of coverage for his car and 
for himself. 


This method has resulted in increased 
business along several lines. As 


same 
means of serving him. 


there 
is quite a bit of oil development in this 
county, a sale of a car to an oil man in 
many cases has resulted in the sale of 
workmen's that 
Checks are made payable to the 
at the Albany National Bank and 
also! at our office. When a payment is 
received we have a system of double 
checking which is very easily made from 
our file in the bank 
also. A card system 


compensation to man. 
com- 


pany 


office 
is maintained for 
each man who has purchased a car. On 
the face of this card appears the man’s 


and in our 





Agency Handles Finance 


Business 


name, address, kind of car purchased, 
the amount paid, total encumbrance, 
number of notes, date of notes, date 
notes are due and payable, expiration 


number of the loan and number of 
On the foot 
of each card also appears the sums paid 
the dealer and the check On 
of the card appears the 
amount of note, and the 
On this side we 
enter the payments as they come in and 
the interest due if 
on an overdue note. 

file is kept at the bank 
and on which is entered each payment 
We take this file up on 


date, 
fire and theft policy issued. 


number. 
the reverse side 
note number, 
date due and date paid. 
check up on excess 
any be due 


“A separate 


received there. 


the first and fifteenth of each month 
and enter the payments on the cards. 
As each mortgage is filed with the 


county clerk, we take a regular form re 
ceipt to The Loan 
and attach this receipt to the duplicate 
filed with the bank. 
A separate file of purchaser’s statements 


Mortgage Company, 


mortgage which is 


Oo 


is kept, and on this form we have the 


necessary data concerning the purchaser. 


This form itself is a good opener for 
prospects. With the filing system we 
are able to turn any minute and find the 
exact number of cars out, amount of 
money due in and who is due. In this 
way we have a correct check and can 
get in behind an overdue note. In this 
matter we have been very fortunate, 


however, as practically all notes are paid 
on the 
Our 


due dates or within a 


day or so. 


average has been about twelve or 


fourteen cars per month 
After the 


plan to enlarge the 


in this immedi 
first 
capital of 


ate territory. year 
the 


service to 


we 
com- 
pany and extend 


our neigh 


boring 
“We talked with several 
companies since the 


towns and counties 


have finance 
organization of 


our 
company, and find that we are operat 
Ing in a way very similar to much 
larger companies, although we did not 


know it at 


the time we 


ourselves.” 


conceived the 
idea for 


Special Automobile Dealers’ Forms 
Situation In Eastern Department 


By R. L. 


Atwood, 


Fireman’s Fund 


Mr. John 
dealer. He shifting 
stock of cars which represent a consider 
able investment. A 
might put Mr. Smith 
I-ven a small fire 
for Mr. Smith 


owner because 


Smith is) an 
has a 


automobile 
constantly 


very serious fire 


out of business. 


would be more serious 


than for an individual 
Smith’s cars are new and 


for sale, and small fire often 


to sell the new 
discount. So John 
needs insurance protection even 
more than the individual pleasure car 
ewner. This need is very often further 
impressed upon his mind by the facet 
that he is a borrower from local banks 


even a 


makes it necessary cars 
at oa 


Smith 


considerable 


at certain seasons of the year, and in 
order to obtain credit he must have fire 
and theft insurance. In other words, 
John Smith needs the insurance agent’s 
services more than any other class of 
automobile prospect. 

For the very small, probably part 
time dealer who sells only a few ears in 
the course of a year it is proper to issue 


specific policies from your regular series, 
covering individual cars, taking the 80 


per cent contents rate of the place of 
storage when fire and transportation 
enly are wanted, plus 25 cents for theft 
coverage. When issuing policies in this 
way the so-called “Repairs at Cost” en 
dorsement should be attached. This 
clause simply guarantees the company 
cost prices on labor and material. 


Policies may be 
one dollar 
lor the 
provide 
The 
form. 
cover 


canceled pro rata with a 
minimum premium 
average dealer our 
two forms of 
so-called Form A is a 

Under it the company agrees to 
“all automobiles,” with the proviso 
that cars must t be declared by certificate. 


companies 
contract. 
certificate 


basic 


This coverage is varied in Form AA to 
cover only “cars specifically accepted.” 
Under this form, coverage is not com 
pleted until each car is specifically 
bound. Briefly, Form A provides for 
covering all cars; Form AA allows 
dealer to cover only such cars as he 
wishes. For exampie, sometimes dealers 
wish to insure new cars only, leaving 


used cars 


unprotected 
should use 


Form AA 


Such a 
Both these 


dealer 
forms 


take the 80% contents rate of the place 
of storage, plus 25 cents for theft, with 
a one dollar minimum charge on each 
Cal 

The alternative form for the average 
dealer ts a straight blanket policy, Form 
ID. This is a very broad form, covering 
up to limit specified on all automobiles, 
new and used, at cach location used as a 
place of storage Cars are, of course, 
also covered outside. The amount recov 
erable on individual cars is defined as 


not to exceed the actual cost to the as 


sured, plus transportation charges. To 
avoid the possibility of a dealer’s carry 
ing inadequate insurance, under which 
we would be called upon to pay a total 
loss on individual cars, a clause has 
been attached to this form, making the 
amount of insurance on separate auto 
mobiles only that portion of the value 
which total insurance bears to the total 
value of all automobiles. It is permis 
sible to increase or decrease coverage 
under this policy pro rata. The rate is 
ivain 80% contents rate of the place of 
torage, plus 25 cents for theft 

For the big dealer: When John 
Smith grows to the point where he is 
paying a minimum of $300 a year for 


fire and theft insurance our companie 


provide an exceptionally attractive form 
of policy This is the Form EF, so called 
The coverage under this form is blanket 
on all automobiles, the advantage of the 
form bemp in the manner of determin 
ing the premium. On the last business 
day of each month the dealer vives us, 
on form provided by the company, a 
statement of total value of new and used 


automobiles on hand on that particular 


day Phis amount is arbitrarily taken 
as typical for the month and one-twelfth 
of an annual premium is charged. As 


the policy is issued for a $300 minimum 
and deposit premium, the earned pre 
mium cach month is credited against the 
S300 until it is exhausted, after which, 
for the balance of the year, the assured 


is billed with the carned premium each 
month. You will note that this form 
does away with declaring car numbers 


or sedi the blanket limits on each 
location close to actual inventory values. 
\nother great advantage of this form 
is that we are allowed to make one av- 
erage rate covering the dealer at any 
number of locations. This rate more 
nearly approximates the actual hazards 
of the dealer than the arbitrary rate re- 
quired by the other forms. While it is 
not safe to promise a dealer a decrease 
in rate under the Form F, it very often 
works out that way. It also enjoys a 
rate advantage over the Forms A and 
\A in that it avoids the possibility of a 
penalty on the one dollar minimum 
charges on each car. Briefly, the beauty 
of the Form F is that it simplifies the 
policy detail for both the dealer and the 
avent. As a rough rule to determine 
what dealers could qualify for the Form 
Ik, it is usually available to the man who 
carries an average inventory value of 
cars on hand of $15,000 or over. Cer- 
tainly vou would be warranted in asking 
the services of one of our automobile 
special agents on any dealer having such 
an inventory value. 


EXCHANGE MISMANAGEMENT 
In discussing the affairs of the 
\utomobile Insurance Exchange, grow 
ing out of its retirement from Minne 
sota, A. J. Just, a lawyer of Minneapo- 
lis. said to Tie Eastern UNDERWRITER: 
“Tt seems that the Exchange operated 
in this state for a period of five years, 
and when they retired the insurance de- 


Tllinois 


partment of this state held considerable 
of their funds on deposit. The Ex- 
change wrote business for from 40 to 
“0% of conference rates, and as a result, 
when they wanted to retire from busi 
ness they issued an extra assessment on 


its polievholders which amounted to 
about 40% of one of its annual premium 
charges. It seems, however, that this 
assessment was unwarranted in as much 


as the Exchange had sufficient funds to 
ettle all its claims and retire with 
money. In the fall of 1923 the Commis 


sioner of Insurance of 
turned to them $4,000, being the residue 
of its funds on deposit in this state and 
all claims settled. 

“Tt further appears that the difficulty 
the Exehange had was entirely due to 
mismanagement; and that one of its 
manavers, after all of its affairs were 
ettled, arranged with a local attorney of 
Minneapolis to have him collect some of 
the assessments which had not been 
paid. It was at this point that I placed 
an ad in the daily papers of this city, 
offering to defend, free of charge, any 


this state re- 


wits broucht from this source against 
former policyholders. My position was 
this, that the assessment was never war- 
ranted because the Exchange had suf- 


ficient funds 


to wind up all its business 
and retire 


with a clean slate. As a mat- 
ter of fact it had done this, and the at- 
tempt to collect the assessments, was 
entirely an effort to provide funds for 
a personal gain, having no relation to 
the affairs of the Exchange, which had 
heen entirely closed. 

“The desired result of my action was 
obtained, and the matter is therefore 


closed.” 


UNITED LLOYDS OF AMERICA 


James W. Going, of Los Angeles, for- 
merly widely known in fire insurance 
circles of the Middle West, has organ- 
ized in Los Angeles a group of the 


United Lloyds of America, 
quarters are in Chicago. The group will 
he operated under the management of 
Mr. Going. The Los Angeles “Times” 


whose head- 


vives the names of the ten underwriters 
in the group as follows: James W. Go- 
ine: Lawrence PB. Burck, head of the 
Burck investment and construction com- 
nanies: Edward Neelv, capitalist, of 
Hollywood: Harry Fox, of Santa 
Monica and Glendale: Col. J. W. Sut- 
phen, of Hammel-Sutphen & Forker 
Company, Inc.; Louis J. Wilde, former 
mayor of San Diego; Irvin L. Lewis, 
former secretary of the San Pedro 
Chamber of Commerce; Jay P. Black, 


of Hollywood; 


J. Sherlock, of Holly- 


wood, and Charles H. Davidson. 
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New York’s New Motor Vehicle Law 


Authority Now Centered in Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles; Attempt to Control Fraud 


By William H. Hirst 


/1. Tlirst, author of the ac- 
mipanyo ticle, is counsel to the motor 
nding companies and legal ad 
‘ the special commiltee of the As- 
iated Grand Jurors’ Committees of the 

ty of New York 
The officials of New York State from 
the Governor to the minor administrative 
thee and the general publi have been 
ippalled by the vast number of serious 
iutomobile accidents which constitute a 
frightful record of death and injury for 


each month of the year Various investi 


ations into the cause of these accident 
ave been instituted and many suggestion 
iffered to aid, if possible, in their avoidance 
r reduction. With that object in’ view, 
ivic organizations, official committees and 
the Grand Jurors representing the Countic 
of the City of New York appointed special 
hedies to study and report on the subject 


Phe up-shot of their combined operations 


special message to the Legislature 


i a 
from Governor Smith — recommending 
remedial legislation to provide a more eff 
ient and more up-to-date method of hand 


and controlling the operation of auto 


mobiles in the State of New York 
The Tegislature pa ed a motor. vehicle 
law which places in one official the power 


to ue licenses for cars and chauffeurs 
ind operators and also the right to with 
hold and revoke licenses for cause, as well 
is the authority to ask and enlist State 
ind local police aid in the enforcement of 
the law. Such a plan should result in a 
mor uccessful) and satisfactory admin 
tration of motor vehicle regulation: 
his new measure is of sufficient) impor 
t e and inter to warrant a brief sum 
mary of its provisions 

Creates Office of Commissioner of 


Motor Vehicles 


It creates the office of Commissioner ot 


Motor Vehicle for the State of New 
Yor! He shall perform his duty through 

Bureau Motor Vehicles which ts es 

lished in the State Tax Department 
Such commissioner shall appoint as many 
inspectors and deputy inspectors of motor 
vehicle as may be necessary to carry out 
the State Motor Vehicle Law. Such in 
pectors and deputy inspectors are subiect 
to the direction of the commissioner. The 
commissioner may also appoint not more 
tl three deputy commissioners and such 
other assistants as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the said law. The principal 
office of the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
hall be at Albany and there shall be a 
branch office in the City of New York 
Phe commissioner may establish and main 
tain such an office in any other city in 


which he may deem it necessary. 


Control by State Bureau 


The State Bureau thus established shall 
be exclusively controlling : 

(a) Upon the registration,  numbeering 
mad regulation of moter vehicles and = the 


licensing and regulation of chauffeurs and 
operators 


(b) On their use of the 

(ey Om the 
vehicles and 
of motor 


public highways; 
accessories used upon motor 
their ineidents and the speed 
vehicles on the publie highways: 
(d) On th punishment for the violation 
of any of the provisions of the State 
Motor Vehicle Law 


No person 
vehicle 


shal] operate or drive a motor 
upon a public highway of this 
State unless such person is a duly licensed 


whether the 
Iexception 
ident for 
upon the 


chauffeur or operator, owner 


of such vehicle or otherwise. 


is made in the case of a non-res 


a limited time depending laws 


of the State or country of which he is a 


resident. Graded penalties from fine to 


imprisonment are provided in the case of 


violations for reckless driving and reck- 


less driving includes driving or using any 


motor vehicle or motorcycle or any ap 
thereof in a mannet 


with the 


pliance or accessory 


which unnecessarily interferes 
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free and proper use of the public highway, 


or unnecessarily endangers users of the 
No chauffeur’s or 
shall be 


certification that the 


public highway oper- 


ator’s license issued except upon 


the inspector’ appli 
cant has 
shows the 
motor 


examination which 
applicant's fitness to drive a 
vehicle. The applicant shall 
uch examination as to his qualifications 
as the commissioner shall require. Chauf 
feur’s and operator’s licenses shall be re 
newed annually on the Ist of July of each 
vear. The year for registration of motor 
vehicles and motoreycles runs from = Jan 
uary Ist to December 31st. The commis 
Sloner may refuse to issue or renew a 
license if he deems the applicant not quali 
hed to receive such license, but such re 
fusal may be reviewed by a writ of cer 
tiorari 

\ny magistrate or 


passed an 


Pass 


special sessions or 
city judge, any supreme court justice, or 
any county judge of a county not wholly 
included in’ a city, the Police Commis 
sioner of the City of New York, or the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles or any 
person deputized by him, shall have power 
to revoke or suspend the license of any 
operator or chauffeur, or in case of an 
owner, the certificate of registration for 
iny violation of the Motor Vehicle Law, 
and in the case of serious or repeated vio 
lations of law, the revocation is compul- 
sory Revocation or suspension shall be 
deemed an administrative act reviewable 


hy the supreme court as such. Power to 
restore a license or registration is ex 
clusive in the Commissioner of Motor Ve 
hicles. No suspension shall be for a longet 


period than. six 


months. Where revoca- 
tion is mandatory, no new license shall be 
issued for at least six months after such 


revocation, 
of the Commissioner 
Where revocation is 
license or certificate 
such commissioner 


and only then in the discretion 
of Motor Vehicles. 
permissive, no new 
shall be 
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issued by 
until after thirty days 














from the date of such 
thereafter, except in the discretion of the 
Commissioner. Notice of revocation of 
any license or certificate of registration by 
a magistrate or other officer shall be forth- 
with transmitted te the Commissioner of 


Motor Vehicles 
Engine Numbers 


1924, provision 


revocation, nor 


On and after Tuly Ist, 
is made to prevent the sale or offer for 
sale of a motor vehicle, the original engine 
number of which shall have been destroyed, 
removed, altered, defaced or otherwise 
concealed, unless satisfactory proof is fur- 
nished to the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles that such person selling or offer 


ing to sell is the true owner of the motor 
vehicle and that the original number was 
not so destroyed, removed, altered, ete., 


wilfully. The method for obtaining per- 
mission for the sale in such case is quite 
elaborately provided for in the law.  Pos- 
session of a motor vehicle with knowledge 
that the engine number has been de- 
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stroyed, removed, etc., for more than 30 
days constitutes a misdemeanor and_ the 
upon the 


such 


burden of proof shall be pos- 
that he knowledge. 
The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in 


his discretion, may deputize officers of any 
motor club to act for him, subject to the 
rules and limitations prescribed by him, in 
certain matters for the facilitation of the 
operation of the Motor Vehicle Law. The 
Motor Vehicle Law grants to local authori- 
ties the power to license and regulate 
vehicles offered to the public for hire and 
also to enact and enforce traffic regulations 
with regard to the operation of motor 
vehicles, provided, however, that the 
authorities of cities other than cities of 
the first class, and incorporated villages 
may not reduce the speed limitation to less 
than one mile in three minutes. The Motor 
Vehicle Law provides for punishment for 
violation of its various provisions. The 
punishment and penalty is increased for 
second and third violations. 


sessor had no 


Recent Automobile Court Decisions 


Confiscation of Car by Government; Reasons for 
Requiring Proof of Value When Stolen 


By John Simpson 


John Simpson, who compiled the de- 
ctstons printed on this page, is one of the 
hest digesters of insurance opinions in the 
country. Ile is author of “The Law Re 
fating to Automobile Insurance” and numer 
ous articles which have been printed in 
law journals and technical papers. The 
decisions which he reviews are important 
ones delivered in the last feww months. 


Confiscation of Car by Government Is 
Not “Disposal or Concealment” 


Action was brought on a policy issued 


to an automobile dealer upon a car sold 


under without 


any promissory note accompanying it. The 


a conditional sale contract 


consideration of 
$7.50 additional premium, insured the seller 
“against all 


policy, by a= rider, in 


direct loss or damage which 


he may sustain by the disposal or con 
by the said 


defraud the 


cealment of said automobile 


vendee, with intent to said 


vendor.” 


The seller, after making the sale, de 
livered the conditional contract to a hank 
as collateral security. Within a few days 


the vendee, who has been notified of this. 
and requested to make payments to the 
Canada. 
Canadian 
. and later forfeited to 
the Crown for the offense of transporting 
whiskey 


hank, drove the automobile into 


where it was seized hy the 


customs authorities 
violation of 


without a license in 


the laws of that government. This action 
was then brought on the policy. 

The Washington Supreme Court holds. 
Knutzen Auto Co. v. North British & 
Mercantile Ins. Co., 221 Pac. 339 (Dee 
31, 1923) that it was upon the provisions 
of the rider contract above quoted, or not 
at all, that the 
prevail. There 
vendee had 


entitled to 
that the 
automobile. 


insured was 
was no. evidence 
disper sed of the 


On the contrary the evidence showed that 


it was taken from him by the Canadian 
authorities in the exercise of their public 
duties. Tt showed that near the inter- 
national houndary line the Canadian 
authorities searched the car, found that 
it contained whiskev and. the vendee hav- 
ing no permit or license for the trans- 
portation of it. the authorities ordered him 
to step across the line into the United 
States and to leave the car in their custody. 
This he was compelled to do. 

Nor was there anv concealment of the 
car. He did not place or surrender it 
voluntarilv. nor conceal or attempt to con- 
cea] it. He notified the bank next day 


that the car had been taken by the Canadian 
authorities. 

Judgment for plaintiff was 
with directions to dismiss the 


reversed, 
action. 


Reasons for Requiring Proof of Value of 
Automobile When Stolen 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has re- 
versed a judgment for the plaintiff in an 
action on an automobile theft policy which 
provided that the insurer should not be 
liable beyond the actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss arose, for 
the reason that no evidence had been re- 
ceived or offered as to the value of the 
automobile at the time it was stolen. The 
court said: “Tf plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover, the measure of their damage would 
he the actual value of the automobile at 
the time it was stolen. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was incumbent upon plain- 
tiffs to prove the value of the automobile 
at the time the loss occurred. There is 
no evidence to sustain the finding that 
nlaintiffs were damaged in the sum of 
$517 (the car was purchased by plaintiffs 
18 days hefore the theft by giving their 
Promissory note for $610) or any other 
sum. Plaintiffs argue that the value of 
Ford cars is so stable and the price so 
uniform, and the car having been stolen 
only 18 days after its purchase, the court 
is justified in finding that the value of 
the car at least equalled the amount of the 
judoment rendered. 

Tt may be that the value of Ford cars 
is quite stable and uniform, but this court 
cannot take judicial notice of the value 
of a car on anv particular date. It. is 
well known that the price on all cars 
changes very materially from time to time. 
but, aside from that, there is no evidence 
that the car was in the same condition at 
_the time it was stolen as it was at the 
time it was purchased. Tnnumerable 
things may have occurred to cause it to 
deteriorate in value. A Ford car, like 
any other, might be worth a given sum 
one dav and a week or a month later it 


might he almost valueless.”’—Goodell _ v. 
Union Automohile Ins. Co.. Nebraska Su- 
preme Court, 196 N. W. 112. 


Material Misrepresentations 

Section 3187, Nebraska Rev. St. 1913. 
does not prevent an insurance company 
from defending an action on a policy on 
the ground that fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions were made by the insured in his an 
plication for insvrance. where such renre- 
sentations related to matters material to 
the risk and where if the true answer had 
heen made no contract of insurance world 
have been entered into. Tn such case. the 
right of such defense is not defeated by 
a showing that the false statement did not 
contribute to the loss. Goodell v. Union 


Automobile Ins. Co. (Neb.) 196 N. W. 112. 
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Why N. Y. City Underwriting Is 


New York City is still the 
good automobile underwriter. If he can 
make a profit on such business over a 
period of years he is in a class by him- 
self; if he manages to break slightly bet- 
ter than even he is still a good under- 
writer; if he loses consistently, he has 
failed to grasp the peculiar and ex- 
traordinary hazards of automobile un- 
derwriting in this great metropolitan 
ara. 

Keven though the head of the automo- 
hile department of a prominent group of 
companies informed THe Eastern UN- 
perwriter that New York City rates for 
fire, theft and collision insurance were 
entirely too high and that a lot of hal- 
lucinations existed about terrible dan- 
vers here, nevertheless the almost unani- 
mous opinion of auto underwriters is 
that the companies are making very little 
money in this crowded metropolis. 

Considering the faet that there are 
well over one million motor cars in the 
New York metropolitan area, including 
not only New York City, but Jersey City, 
Hoboken and Newark, the immensity of 
the premium income is instantly per- 
ceivable. Here is a field) producing a 
vast volume of automobile insurance 
premiums, and which still has by no 
means been exploited, and yet the 
losses on these risks, plus underwriting 
expenses, are about 100% of the income. 
Were New York as profitable as other 
sections of the country it would mean a 
tremendous stimulus to the automobile 
insurance business. 


Rates Not At Fault 


While there is some criticism of fire, 
theft, collision, property damage and lia- 
bility rates for this area, the problem is 
fundamentally one of hazards and not 
rates. Continual increases in rates will 
not suffice; conditions which surround 
automobiling in congested areas must be 
modified before underwriting can be 
made to yield anything more than occa- 
sional profits. 


Globe & Rutgers’ Opinion 


On the subject of the adequacy of 
rates A. FE. Heacock of the automobile 
department of the Globe & Rutgers, 
gives the following as his opinion: 

“We have your letter of April 4th and 
the writer is glad to give you his per- 
sonal opinion on the questions asked. 

“Tl certainly believe that the writing 
of automobile fire, theft and collision in- 
surance in New York City and metro- 
politan district continues to be difficult 
underwriting. Perhaps this is not true 
of the fire coverage, except as regards 
congestion. Theft conditions and theft 
experience, however, continues bad. The 
collision situation is increasingly diffi- 
cult, especially as regards commercial 
vehicles and automobiles used in the 
congested districts of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 

“Theft rates for New York and vicin- 
ity, in my opinion, have not been scien- 
fifically or intelligently made. Certain 
well known cars, including some with a 
very low rating, have now and have had 
vears a particularly bad ex- 
perience. Closed cars are stolen more 
than open wea and we have the 
ridiculous situation of the theft rate be- 
ing higher on the latter. This is per- 
haps brought about by reason of the 
lact that in rural territory, and in fact 
i most territories throughout the coun 
ry, the theft hazard is greater on open 
models than on closed models. 

“I do not think collision rates are ade- 
(uate except for strictly preferred busi- 
hess, 

“You will remember, please, that I am 
“ving you only my personal opinions.” 

Assuming that rates were adjusted to 
meet the criticisms of individual under- 
Writers, the peculiar hazards of New 
York City would be exactly as danger- 
ous as before. The density of popula- 
ton and automobile traffic here create 
almost unsurmountable barriers to good 
collision and theft underwriting. Even 
though the police department has 


test of 


for some 


fought valiantly 





to regulate automobile 
trafic and has gone to much expense 
to install a scientific system of traffic 
handling, the collision danger threatens 
cach driver every foot of his travels 
along crowded streets and avenues. 

It is almost hopeless in the opinion of 
most underwriters here to avert a high 
collision loss ratio in the New York 
district under full cover policies. With 
the $50 and $100 deductible policies the 
companies avert a multitude of mud- 
guard, lamp and spare tire losses, but 
even so the average collision policy pre 
sents one fine gamble. 

Fire Danger in Garages 

The fire insurance danger, 
generally becoming the least feared by 
automobile underwriters throughout the 
country, due to the excellent construc- 
tion of new automobiles, is more or less 
serious in New York City on account of 


which is 


garage fires where large numbers of 
curs are concentrated. Through no in- 
herent fault of its own or carelessness 


on the part of its driver, a splendid high- 
priced automobile is no safer than the 
worst second hand wreck if both cars 
are located in the same garage and that 
varagve burns up. 

One seldom sees an automobile on 
fire in the streets of New York City. 
Such a risk is infinitestimal in compari- 
son with the garage fire, the latter be- 
ing an ever-present dange r due to the 
extensive use of gasoline, oil and other 
inflamable liquids in garages. A garage 
is a business enterprise like any other 
undertaking and hence susceptible to the 
sume moral hazards that beset other 
lines of endeavor in times of depression. 
There are a hundred and one major and 


minor reasons why the garage problem 
in large city areas is one for automo 
bile underwriters to center their wits 


upon. 
New York’s chief worry, the one that 


eclipses them all for automobile under- 
writers, is how to reduce automobile 
thefts. Motor car stealing goes on daily 
with unabated fury and there is seem- 
ingly little that can be done to stop the 
act of stealing. Underwriters urge the 
use of patented and approved locking 
devices and locking warranties, but the 
modern thief, plus carelessness _plus de- 
liberate neglect to protect one’s car, 1s 
not stopped by locking devices. 


Uses For Stolen Cars 


With thousands of cars standing by 
the hour in front of residences and office 
buildings, it is positively © simple for 
thieves to make way with automobiles 
And they take full advantage of their 
opportunities. Jorrowed” cars come in 
handy for all sorts of criminal ventures, 
from bootlegging to murder. But the 
chief reason for the stealing of automo 
biles lies in the possibility of selling them 
in the second-hand markets, and the 
only real cthanee for thwarting auto 
thieves lies in blocking their channels 
for disposition of stolen ears New 
York City is the happy hunting ground 
for auto thieves because they can rush 
them cars here from neighboring states 
and immediately they are lost in’ the 
vreat flood of automobiles which sweep 
through every street in this vast city. 

It is tremendously difficult to identify 
stolen cars once they are smuggled into 
New York and placed in used car mar 
kets. Hundreds of automobiles are re 
covered annually by the police in the 
inetropolitan area, but the number of 
recoveries never equals the thefts. Auto 
mobile underwriters find New York one 
of the worst spots in the country for 
theft losses 

One of the progressive 
taken in years to minimize the traffic 
in stolen cars has been the passing of 
automobile title laws in various states to 
prohibit the selling of automobiles with 


most steps 
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Unprofitable 


out proof as to legal ownership. Much 
has been written on the good results 
achieved in states where automobile title 
laws are in effect and C. Martindale, 
assistant secretary of the Home and 
head of that company’s automobile de- 
partment, has written an article on that 
subject in other columns of this issue. 

Home’s Statement on New York 

With reference to the effect an auto 
mobile title law for New York State 
would have, Mr. Martindale has written 
The Eastern Unperwriter the follow 
ing: 

“New York City business is, in) my 
opinion, not profitable and always pre 
sents a difficult underwriting problem. 

“Failure on the part of the New York 
legislature to enact recently the certifi 
cate of title law complicates the situa 
tion further in regard to the theft cov 
crave. It stmply gives the thief another 
breathing spell, and we cannot under 
stand opposition to a bill of this kind 
on the part of automobile dealers using 
as their argument that it creates a fur- 
ther tax on the purchaser which is not 
justified. 

“The slight 
hy the 
als al 


additional tax necessitated 

enactment of this bill is justified 
safeguard to property and, after 
due experience under the operation of 
an act of this kind the tax, we think, 
would be more than offset in a reduc 
fion in rates following the improvement 
in experience. 

“We are inclined to feel that the pres 
ent rates are adequate and that under 
them, with careful underwriting, a slight 
profit may be derived.” 

There is likewise the racial problem 
in’ New York City which has materially 
complicated automobile underwriting. In 
most insurance offices of this city auto 
mobile underwriters will not accept any 
automobile insurance applications from 
certain districts of the city, where for- 
eigners of low moral and financial stand- 
ing live Persons in certain specified 
lines of business find it extremely 
difficult to procure automobile insurance 
from careful underwriters. All these ex 
clusions 


remove hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of premiums from the con 
ervative companies who know they 


cannot write these risks 
heavily in the end. 

New York City underwriting is a mat 
ter of crutiny of every applica 
tion for automobile coverage of what 
ever variety plus a willingness to dis 
card about 75% of the applications from 
brokers \ profit on automobile under 
writing in this great metropolitan area, 
with all the hazards that now 
must come trom knowing the 
knowing the assured and 
insurance 
with respect to the 


without losing 


( lose 


exist, 
broker, 
keeping the 
within safe limits 
property insured 


amount of 


BOLDNESS OF THIEVES 


\n agent in Albany, N. Y., reports to 
a company the theft of a Hudson coach 
The owner left car for a moment. with 
engine running, calling at the 
a triend to leave a 
had not gone 20 feet from the car when 
a thief sprang out, boarded the car and 
rot away The owner gave chase in 
commandeered car, but was out-dis 
fanced and the thief, eluding pursuit, 
Was never again seen or heard of. This 
meident occurred in the Capitol of the 
State, ina high-class residential section. 
iW broad daylight. Moral: Always stop 
the engine and lock vour” car 
heaving it unguarded 


house of 
mall parcel. She 


before 


The question of stolen 


! \merican auto 
mobiles in Canada is 


well on the Way to 
a settlement as a result of a 
at Ottawa before Minister Jacques Bu 
roan ol thre custom department. 
Canadian manufacturers and dealers 
have heen suffering severe losses in 

ales oe to the cars brought over the 


conference 


eran by thieves and disposed of in the 
Canadian market at very low prices. 
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Title Certification Laws 








In order to place the burden of proof 
regarding ownership upon the possessor 
of the automobile, a number of states 
so-called title certification 


anti-theft law This 


have passed 


or automobile 


type of legislation is comparatively re 
cent, the first title law having been en 
acted in Virginia in 1919 Since that 
tinse similar laws have been passed by 
the following states: Alabama, Cali 


fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, In 
diana. Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Utah and Wyoming. The le 
states 


vislatures of 
several other the 


this 


are considering 


matter year 


The principal feature of the title cer 


tification law, says the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is that every car 
owner in the state must secure and 


possess a certificate of title proving his 
ownership of the vehicle in question. In 
for 
the 


in most states must show this cer- 


order to register a motor vehicle 


the purpose of securing a license, 


owne}: 


tificate In the event the car is resold, 
an assignment of title is made and the 
new tithe recorded by the Secretary of 


State or other 
It will be 


official 


observed that there 1s a de 


cided similarity between such certificates 
of title and deeds to real estate. Both 
the deed and the certificate of title are 
evidences of ownership and = no_ legal 


transfer can be made without recording 


them. A person would not consider put 


chasing a house or lot to which he 
could not secure a deed Likewise in 
tates which have title laws, a man 
vould not ordinarily buy an automobile 


vithout ar tithe certifi 


cate 


acCOMmMpanvng 


va Principal Provisions 

In addition to the provisions contained 
in the various title laws for the issu 
ance of title certificates or bills of sale 
10 all automobile owners and the assign- 
ment of title in the event of transferred 
ownership, uumerou 


other requirements 
have 


incorporated. Among these 
are provision to help prevent thefts, 
difficult the transfer of 
machines and aid in their 
cy \ full statement of lens against 
the velicle in question must accompany 
application for certificates in nine 
tate Nine of the fifteen states having 
this legislation require the Secretary of 
State or some other official to keep a 
transfer of ownership file. Nine pro- 
vide for a special title certificate to be 


been 
mnake more 


tolen recov 


issued to dealers and five require li 
censes for econd-hand dealers. Six 
laws prescribe that the state must pub- 
lish lists of cars stolen and recovered. 
These are distributed not only to cities 
within the state, but also to the proper 
authorities in other states 

Varying penalties for violating pro- 
visions of the acts are generally in 
cluded. Some pertain to actual thefts 
and alteration of identification marks. 


Others deal 
own, operate, 


pecifically with attempts to 
ell or purchase cars with 
out accompanying certificates of title. 
\s with all Jevislation, the value of 
title certification laws depends upon their 
enforcement \Ithough the actual pro 
visions for this may differ somewhat in 


various states, Im most cases the respon 
bility is placed upon the Secretary of 
State, Motor Vehiele Commissioner or 
other state authority who is aided by 


police forces and special deputies. States 
which have adopted these laws and pro 
vided that a certificate of ownership is 
( ential for registration, report, 
tically without exception, that. the 
are strictly entorced 


prac 
laws 


The Case of Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance 


By Joseph F. Matthai, 


Superintendent of the 


The question whether all motorists 


should be compelled by law to carry au 


tomobile liability insurance is being 
agitated in a number of states, and 
in several has reached the point where 
the legislatures in session are seriousls 


discussing the advisability of compulsory 
insurance 


Before analyzing the pros and cons of 


these bhjller'w might be interesting to 
call the attention of our agents and 
brokers to the fact that practically the 
same tactics are being followed in this 
matter as have been followed in those 
states where monopolistic state com 


pensation bills have been discussed and 
passed 


The motoring public is vitally intet 
ested in compulsory automobile insur 
ance; so are all companies writing auto 
mobile insurance and all agents and 
brokers selling it 

\fter a close examination of a num 
ber of the bills which are under «di 
cussion, it would appear that the ulti 
mate object of a great many of the 


principal sponsors of compulsory auto 
mobile insurance is monopolistic state 
insurance—a_ socialistic proposition, It 
also is interesting to note that the move 
ment in a number of states is being 
ardently espoused by some lawyers who 


Automobile Department, U. S. 


F. & G. 
are not soc‘alists, but who can see large 
fees in { whenever they might be 
called upon to handle a case for an in 
jured person. The movement is also be 


ing backed by politicians who appre 
ciate the number of poltical appoint 
ments such a law would provide for, and 


by automobile clubs and individuals who 
do not realize to.what the measures will 


The Chief Sponsors 


The chief sponsors for 


Msurance 


compulsory 
automobile claim that if all 
owners were compelled by law to obtain 
a liability insurance policy or a bond 
as a prerequisite to obtaining a Heense, 
the results would be twofold: first, there 


would be a guarantee of financial re 


lief for victims of any and all auto 
mobil accident econd, the reckless 
and rresponsible owner, bootlegger, 
and the like, would be forced off the 


roads, as the insurance companies would 


reluse to issue him a policy or a bond. 

With regard to the first claim made 
‘that there would be financial relief 
for injured) persons no amount of 
money can reimburse a man for being 
crippled for lite \n ounce of preven 
tion is worth a pound of cure, and it 


seems to me that what the public needs 
is protection at the source against loss, 
more than reimbursement for. it. It 
would appear, further, that compulsory 
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insurance would tend to increase rather 


than to decrease the number of acci- 
dents. The careless driver would 
grow more careless when he knows 
that, no matter what kind of accident 


he brings about, the insurance company 


will take the burden off his shoulders. 
Now, consider the second point, will 
the reeless, irresponsible owner or other 


bad moral risk, such as a_ bootlegger, 
be able to obtain an insurance policy? 
It is true that reputable insurance com 
panies will not knowingly insure a reck- 
less or careless driver or any bad moral 
risk, but the fact that an individual 
belongs in such class is rarely known 
when he makes application for a policy, 
and it is not always possible to find 
in every instance whether the assured 
belongs in such a class. Our belief is 
that a large majority of such individuals 
are carrying insurance today, and in 
companies that would cancel the risk 
immediately if the facts were known to 
them. Turthermore, quite a few of the 
proposed laws have a provision where 
by a state fund is created for the pur 
pose of writing the insurance. We have 
been advised by competent legal authori- 
ties that a state fund can hardly refuse 
to insure a citizen of the state even if 
he is denied liability insurance by all 
companies. 


Undesirable Drivers 


If an honest attempt is made to keep 
undesirable elements from driving cars, 
there are sufficient laws at present to 
do this in quite a few states. If there 
are not sufficient laws in any particular 
state, it appears that the best way to 
reduce accidents is to pass a law with 
a provison that upon the happening of 
an accident causing injury to a person 
the operator or operators should. sur- 
render their licenses until responsibility 
shall be fixed, and that there should be 
a further suspension upon conviction; or 
such a law should have a provision that 
upon the happening of an accident caus- 
ing personal injury the automobiles in 
volved therein should be impounded, to 
be held by the state as security for pay- 
ment of damages; and in any such law 
there should be a provision that no 
license shall be issued to any person 
who has been convicted of larceny, 
burglary, assault with a deadly weapon, 
or of any other felony. 

Thirty per cent. of the automobiles 
inthe United States are owned by per- 
sons living on farms and in communities 
with less than one thousand population. 


ew of these carry Hability insurance. 
Is it fair to them that they be made 
to share a part of the losses of reck- 


less owners who live in larger communi- 
ties? Is it fair to the thousands. of 
other careful and responsible operators 
and owners to pass a law which will in- 
crease the cost of their insurance? The 
automobile liability insurance 
must be in proportion to the amount of 
loss resulting from accidents These 
will undoubtedly increase, due 
to the tendency of the average injured 
person, realizing that there is a law 
providing a definite Emit for personal 
injury, to demand that limit and re- 
fuse to settle for less. This will mean 
that the majority of cases will go to 
suit. This will add to the cost of ad- 
justinent, and we surmise that the aver- 
age jury will give larger verdicts when it 
“nows that in every case the payment 
will be made by an insurance company. 

lkurthermore, most of the bills provide 
that the pokey shall have no exclusions, 
as at present, and that the imsurance 
companies must pay even if, for instance, 
a twelve year old child is driving. 
Failure of an assured to co-operate 
with the insurance company will not 
permit the company to deny liability, and 
the result in many instances will be col- 
lusion between the assured and the in- 
jured to get a maximum verdict against 


cost of 


losses 


the insurance company. It is our firm 
belich that the number of claims and 
wits resulting from injuries to occu- 


pants of assured’s cars, even where the 
‘njured are members of an assured’s 
family, will greatly increase. All of which 
will result in increases im = insurance 
rates. 
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NO JOKE ABOUT ASSESSMENTS 








If any agent who is in competition 
with motor car exchanges wants to get 
some good data as to the effect on an 
automobile owning community when an 
exchange starts making assessments he 
should communicate with John H. Stur- 
veon, justice of the peace, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Beaver Falls is the town which became 
vreatly disturbed when notified that 
those who were insured in the William 
Penn Motor Indemnity Exchange would 
have to pay assessments. Some of them 
decided to resist, and the local papers 
there were full of the story. 

Thus, the justice of the peace had a 
hand in the proceedings which followed. 
It so happened that Justice Sturgeon is 
a member of the firm of Sturgeon & 
Wallace, agents of the Boston and other 
companies at Beaver Falls. In a com- 
munication to THe HasteERN UNDERWRITER 
he said under date of April 18: 

“On January 3, 4, 5, I issued eighty- 
nine summons in assumpsit in the cases 
of William Penn Motor Indemnity [Ex- 
change versus their policyholders in the 
county of Beaver and the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“T vot service on seventy-nine of these 
policvholders. The balance had moved 
away or died. 

“Hearings were held on all of these 
cases in three davs and judgment 
rendered in favor of the Indemnity I¢x- 
change for their claims which were for 
the amounts equal to one year’s pre- 
mium. In each case ninety per cent. of 
all the defendants paid up. There were 
only about ten appeals out of the whole 
number. Being a mutual company the 
policyholders were held by their contract 
with the company for only one year’s 
premium.” 


THE ESSENCE OF SALESMANSHIP 

Boiled down, salesmanship is nothing 
more or less than pure enthusiasm, says 
“The Pioneer.” No matter how much 
a man is drilled in selling methods, he 
cannot sell without enthusiasm. Other 
things count in the long run, to make 
our score a little higher or a little lower, 
but unless you have a high quality of 
genuine enthusiasm, then you profit 
nothing. 

The Boston Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Automobile Dealers and 
Garage Association of that city, have 
taken a position against compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. 


One of the most important 
in the 1924 automobile 
discontinuance of the 8 
stricted coverages. 


changes 
manual is the 
and 20% re 


All editions of the daily papers disclose 
valuable helps for soliciting liability in 
surance, 


Your prospect may be an_ excellent 
driver. Ask him if his good driving 
will save him from incompetent motor- 
ists. 


Arguments for Four-Wheel Brakes 


(Continued from page 52) 


up to the point of application, is less 
than on many other makes of cars with 
brakes only on the rear wheels 

8. Feur-wheel brakes require more [re 
quent adjustment and necesstiate greater 
expense for maintenance. 

Properly designed four-wheel brakes 
do not require as frequent adjustment 
as two-wheel brakes because the weat 
is distributed over four brakes rather 
than two. No one would argue that 1 
creasing the length of a bearing wow 


make necessary more frequent adjust- 
ment of the bearing. 
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ASE U8) dAd 


Automobile coverage as suppled by 
the Royal is in accord with the 1m- 
portant economic position occupied by 
that industry today. 


Always prepared to appreciate the 
needs of its agents the Red Royal 
Shield is emblematic of unfailing 
service. 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 





lrederick B. Kellam, anager 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Field & Cowles, Managers 


CHICAGO, ILI. 


Elwin W, Law, Manager 


Milton Dargan, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Rolla V. Watt, Manager 
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